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CHAPTER I. 

^RS. CREWE was greatly exercised ii» 
her mind by the obstinacy of Winifrid's 
slight indisposition. The cold of which 
she had complained was gone, but an 
evident though almost indefinable malady hung 
about her. She was feverish, and, although she 
would not admit it, Laura suspected she did not 
sleep. Her appetite failed, or rather grew exceed- 
ingly capricious, and her colour faded ; still, she 
was on the whole in good spirits, albeit a little im- 
patient at times, and laughed so lightly and plea- 
santly at Mrs, Crewe's care and precautions, that 
even Laura was persuaded thaftheir kind chaperon 
was making ' much ado about nothing.' 

Denzil Crewe was not thus easily diverted. He 
said little, but Mrs. Crewe often backed up her own 
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opinions by stating that Denzil thought this remedy 
or that would do her good, whereat Winnie was 
wroth, and would remark that Mr. Crewe had better 
mind his own affairs. 

Meanwhile Reginald Piers's week of absence grew 
into a fortnight ; fresh guests arrived, and fresh 
engagements arose ; it was necessary, he wrote, to 
establish his social position in Saltshire, which 
would be all the better for Laura hereafter. Mean- 
while his letters were not too frequent, and at 
Winifrid's urgent request Laura did not mention 
her cousin's health. 

September was drawing to a. close, and Mrs. 
Piers was still absent, but expected every day to 
return to her pretty little house at South Ken- 
sington. 

* I am sure, Laura, when Mrs. Piers returns, and 
feels all the comfort that Reginald has provided for 
her, she will not oppose his happiness.' 

The two girls were together in Laura's room, 
making some slight change of toilet before the 
evening meal ; Winnie had declared herself too 
weary and lazy to mount to her own room, and 
so Laura brushed her hair and put it up for 
her. 

* Do you think that is probable, dear ?' she con- 
tinued, as Laura did not answer immediately. 

' Perhaps it may seem to her all the more a duty 
to prevent him making an unsuitable match.' 

* If she should continue obstinate, Laura,' ex- 
claimed Winifrid, turning with impressive earnest- 
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ness to her cousin, ' you must do your duty, and 
marry Reginald in spite of all opposition.' 

' What, in spite of the Admiral's ?' cried Laura, 
struck by her manner. 

* Yes, even in spite of his !' returned Winnie 
solemnly. * Oh ! Laura, if you heard all he said 
the last day he was here ; the way he spoke of his 
wretched, unsettled life, his need of your companion- 
ship, the great necessity you are to him, you would 
not hesitate ! you would see that it is your duty, 
" forsaking all other, to keep thee only unto him "! 
I know what your heart would prompt you to do. 
Oh, Laura, listen to it and be wise.' 

Winnie uttered these last words with a half- 
suppressed sob, and caught Laura's hand in both 
hers. 

*Dear Winnie!' exclaimed her cousin, greatly 
startled by her vehemence. 

* Do be wise,' continued Winnie. * I do not know 
how it was, but Reggie quite succeeded in impress- 
ing me with his own superstitious dread of some 
misfortune, which only his marriage with you could 
prevent !' 

' That is sheer superstition,' returned Laura 
thoughtfully, and uneasily ; * yet you make me un- 
comfortable ! What harm can arise from a little 
dutiful observance of a parent's wishes ? Reginald 
has everything to make him happy, and if he thinks 
so much of such an item as myself^ — a pleasant 
smile gleamed in her eyes and parted her lips — 
' it is but the question of a few months more or less, 
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and all will be as he wishes, and as /wish ; for you 
know, Winnie dear, that my whole heart is his T 

* I do ! I firmly believe it is/ cried Winifrid, 
throwing her arms round her. and hugging her im- 
pulsively, ' and you must prove it ! I only wish we 
could get the Admiral to come up to town, and I 
would speak to him, but I can write.' 

* Promise me,' said Laura earnestly, * to write 
nothing and do nothing till Mrs. Piers has re- 
turned, till she has been a week or two in London.' 

*Very well; unless indeed the Admiral comes, 
and then I must and I will speak to him ! you 
know I can do more with him than anyone 
else.' 

* One would think my dear good guardian was 
some ordinary, choleric, unreasonable old gentle- 
man,' said Laura; smiling. 

* Come, tea must be ready,' said Winnie restlessly. 
* I believe our interesting next-door neighbours are 
to be here to-night ; indeed, I rather hope so. Any- 
thing is better than the perpetual " Do try and eat, 
Winnie dear ! try a little more of this or that. Are 
you sure you have not over-fatigued yourself? 
Pray sit in the easy-chair," of poor Mrs. Crewe.' 

* Really, Winnie, you are very ungrateful !' 

* Yes, I know I am ! If you only understood 
how I hate to be questioned, and noticed, and tor- 
mented, you would wonder at my not flying at 
everyone who speaks to me ! The only creature 
with any sense is Denzil ; it is quite refreshing to 
be with him — he never takes any notice of me.' 
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* You are not a bit like yourself, Winnie/ said her 
cousin, with an air of concern. 

* Not now, but I shall be all right soon,' returned 
Winnie. * Come, we shall be late." 

Mrs. Crewe and her guests were already in their 
places when the young ladies came in ; Miss Brown 
on Denzil's right, Winnie's usual seat, and Mr. 
Brown beside his hostess. 

* What has kept you, my dears ? Come away — 
the muffins will be quite cold !' cried Mrs. Crewe, 
as her guests exchanged greetings. 

'Muffins!' repeated Winnie, 'how delightful; 
why, it is four years since I have tasted muffins ! 
they are goodies one never sees out of England.' 

* I rather fancy there are many other good things 
you never taste out of England ; I am told the 
meat is decidedly inferior in France,' said Mr. Brown. 

' Then they cook it much better,' said his sister, 
who had been once in Paris * with a family.' 

* Ah ! no cooking can make up for the want of 
good material !' 

*A great deal depends on science,* remarked 
Denzil with a smile, as he handed the muffins to 
Winnie ; * in some places they cook fowls directly 
they are killed, and I assure you they are quite 
tender.' 

* I do not understand that,' said Mr. Brown ; ' it 
is contrary to practice and precept.^ 

* Dear me, I am delighted you like muffins,' cried 
Mrs. Crewe joyously. * Do ring for Collins, Denzil ; 
tell her to toast two or three more.' 
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• My dear Mrs. Crewe,* cried Winnie, laughing 
heartily, ' I cannot eat two or three muffins.' 

' I remember/ began Mr. Brown, 'when I was a 
boy, or rather I should say a youth, the Great 
Western Railway then did not go farther than 
Slau^^' etc etc ; and, a proptus of muffins, Mr. 
Blown launched into a long story of his travelling 
experience, considerably interrupted by the 
entrance <^ T<^>py, and the attentions lavished on 
that cherished animaL 

' Do take some more muffiru Wirmie,' said Mrs. 
Oewe, for the third or fourdi time. * You really 
liiiconairf 

' I am afraid you undergo a good deal erf* teasing 
on the score <^ your indisposition,' sakl Denzil, in a 
low tone, to his next neighbour. 

• I do r returned Winifrid petulantly. * You are 
tiie only <»)e who spares me — who does not talk to 
me about mysdfl^ 

'Yet I do not think the less,* said Doiril ; and 
dien addressed some remarks to Miss Brown which 
made the conversation g^^ieraL 

When ti)ey moved into the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Cre«% and her guests cast longing looks towards 
the caid-^aMe ; so Laura good-naturedl>'^ offered to 
make a fomth, as Denzil had evidenth" stolen away 
to enjoy his post-prandial c^ar, Winnie went 
mechanically to the piano» and wandered away into 
vagxie chords, which presoitly passed into airs, 
ballads, and waltzes. 

After a w hile Dwjul returned, and took his 
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favourite seat in a dusky corner at the end of the 
piano, where he could see the player's face. Winnie 
went on as if unaware of his presence, and the 
card-players did not hear him come in. Denzil 
Crewe was a seaman by nature. He possessed 
that peculiar kind of watchfulness so essential to 
those who occupy themselves in the great waters, 
which is as far from suspicion as the east is from 
the west, but from which nothing escapes. He 
was one of those silent, far-seeing men peculiar to 
colonizing races, before whose straightforward, 
stern simplicity diplomatic tricks and double-deal- 
ing burst up like distended paper bags in a child's 
grasp. To him, quiet contemplation was pure plea- 
sure. Too strong and deep to be buffeted by the 
contending eddies of self-conceit, he could afford 
to appreciate others for themselves alone, irrespec- 
tive of their recognition or non-recognition of his 
own merits. To such character belongs a high 
degree of insight into the minds and motives of 
those with whom it comes in contact ; and Denzil 
had a certain sound solidity of judgment, coupled 
with a calm, unobtrusive consciousness of his own 
value, that gave him weight and importance in the 
eyes of his employers. Free as he was from ego- 
tism, he yet had full faith in himself. 

Of these characteristics Winifrid saw very little. 
To her, Denzil was just a quiet, ordinary, good- 
natured fellow, with a sort of delicacy which she 
recognised dimly, by feeling particularly at ease 
with him ; while he thought her the fairest, sweetest, 
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daintiest morsel of female life he had ever encoun- 
tered. Nothing save strong habitual self-control 
kept him from falling deeply, desperately in love — 
self-control and equally habitual observation. 

Winnie's thoughts were far, far away from Leam- 
ington Road and Denzil Crewe as her fingers 
strayed harmoniously over the keys. 

* You are fond of Scotch airs, are you not f she 
said at last, a little ashamed of her own disregard 
of him. * I wish I knew more of them.' 

. * I like all music,' he returned. 

She looked up as he spoke, and encountered a 
gaze so thoughtful, so ' pitying, that it caused a 
curious feeling of apprehension and annoyance. 

'You need not look like that, Mr. Crewe,* she 
said impatiently ; * one would think I was going to 
die, and I am not going to do anything of the 
kind. If everyone would leave me alone, I should 
be well in a week.' 

*I beg your pardon,* returned Denzil, smiling. 
* I was not aware there was anything objectionable 
in my gaze. I will not again offend.' 

Winifrid made no reply, unless a very expressive 
rendering of * The Blue Bells of Scotland ' be con- 
sidered as a peace-offering. 

* When is Mr. Piers expected ?* asked Denzil, 
after a pause of some duration. * It is some time 
since he has been here.' 

*OhI any day and every day,' returned Wini- 
frid. * He did not think of being away so long ; 
but some of his country neighbours invited him to 
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stay at their houses, so he did not like to refuse. 
He seems to be enjoying himself very much.* 

'Does he know you have been on the sick 
list ?' 

* No, I do not suppose he does. There was really 
nothing to write about/ 

' Still/ with a long searching look, ' you have not 
been yourself. I can see — though I may be in- 
trusive in saying so — that you have suffered.^ 

*No, no; you are never intrusive. I have felt 
very good-for-nothing, and I fear I have been cross 
and ill-natured as well. But if you only knew how 
I hate being asked about myself ' . 

* I would never do so/ put in Denzil ; * yet, let 
me make a suggestion. The best remedy for the 
sort of low fever that seems to hang about you — is 
change of scene and air.' 

* I am sure it would be !' exclaimed Winnie 
eagerly, yet blushing as she turned from his eyes. 
* But how can I manage it ? If I were to say any- 
thing about such a scheme, everyone would imagine 
me at the last gasp.' 

* Nevertheless, you must have friends in Germany 
who would be delighted to receive you ?' said he, 
rising, and coming over to lean on the piano. 

* In Germany!' cried Winnie, her great eyes 
dilating. * Yes, of course ! What a stupid crea- 
ture I am not to have thought of it ! A thousand 
thanks, dear Mr. Crewe, for the suggestion !' 

He smiled, a kindly, admiring smile, and as they 
were thus posed — she with her great questioning 
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eyes raised to his, which rested tenderly, almost 
sadly, on her — the door opened suddenly to admit 
Reginald Piers. 

The first object that met his view was the group 
thus formed. For an instant he paused, and turned 
as if to approach them, but the next he advanced 
smiling to the card-players. Laura started from 
her seat, the colour flaming up in her cheek and 
then leaving her paler than before, while the words 
of welcome faltered in expressive eagerness on her 
lips. 

* Mr. Piers !' cried Mrs. Crewe, * I had no idea you 
were in town.' 

'When did you come up, Reginald?' asked 
Laura ; 'you said nothing of your intention in your 
last letter.' 

* I hope you do not wish me back again ?' said 
Reginald, pressing her hand. * I need not ask 
how you are, Mrs. Crewe. You look stunning.* 

Having spoken pleasantly with Mr. and Miss 
Brown, Reginald turned somewhat slowly to 
Winifrid, who 'had risen from the piano at his 
entrance with a half-uttered exclamation. 

* Well, Winnie ' he began with a curl of the 

lip, when his whole expression changed as his eyes 
fell upon her. * Good God !' he exclaimed, ' what 
have you been doing to yourself, Winnie ! you are 
looking — not well.' 

* There,' cried Mrs. Crewe, * I thought you would 
notice it. She is exceedingly unwell^ Mr. Piers, 
and she is as obstinate as — a mule, if you will 
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excuse my saying so ! Indeed, Miss Piers ' (Mrs. 
Grjewe was occasionally punctilious before Laura's 
Jianci)*xs not much better. Miss Fielden is in a 
very low state — no appetite, no spirits, no nothing ; 
and she will not adopt any remedy : rejects steel 
wine, will not hear of cod-liver oil — in short, will 
not do anything.* ^ ' 

While Mrs. Crewe ran on with her complaints, 
Reginald still held Winnie's hand, and gazed at her 
with an intense eager look, under which she grew 
first crimson and then white. 

* Laura,' he exclaimed, not heeding Mrs. Crewe's 
flow of words, ' why did you not tell me ? Why 
was I kept in the dark ?' 

* Winnie positively forbade my doing so,' returned 
Laura. 

*0h, there was nothing to write about,' said 
Winnie, shrinking back behind her cousin. * Every- 
one is so determined to make " much ado about 
nothing," that I feel quite ashamed. Pray do not 
add yourself to the number of my kind tormentors.' 

' We shall see. I must insist on a doctor if the 
next few days do not show some impjjovement,' 
replied Reginald, turning from her to speak to 
Denzil, very shortly and coldly. 

Then he begged the whist-players to resume 
their game, and, Denzil considerately offering to 
take Laura^s hand, the partie carr^e sat down 
again, leaving Reginald to an uninterrupted talk 
with the two girls. Laura placed herself on the 
sofa, Reginald threw himself into an armchair, and 
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Winnie produced her tatting and applied herself 
to it. 

* The reason of my sudden appearance/ began 
Reginald, addressing Laura, ' is a letter from my 
mother, announcing her intention to cross from 
Calais to-morrow and to be in London by dinner- 
time. So I want to be on the spot to coax her 
into good-humour. She writes in excellent spirits, 
and I hope the best results from her continental 
wanderings/ 

At the mention of his mother, Laura involun- 
tarily clasped her hands, and Winnie dropped her 
work. 

Reginald laughed a somewhat mocking laugh. 

'Well, Laura, is there anything so very awful 
about my mother ? or is it that you feel your love 
and loyalty will soon be put to the test ?' he said. 

'Your mother is formidable to me, Reginald/ 
returned Laura, in a low voice. ' Can you wonder 
at it ?' 

* If you thought more of her son, she would soon 
lose her terrors.' 

' I wish the Admiral were in town/ was Laura's 
apparently irrelevant reply. 

* Do you ?' said Reginald, looking down thought- 
fully. ' I will write and tell him to come.' 

The conversation then turned on the newreading- 
rooms Reginald was about to build, the sport he 
had had at Pierslynn, and little incidents of the 
shooting-party ; but the talk did not flow freely, a 
vague restraint clogged the play of thought and 
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frank interchange of ideas. Reginald, though 
striving hard to be gay and agreeable, was evidently 
struggling with some cause of irritation, and Winnie 
was unusually quiet. 

At length the closely "contested rubber came to 
an end, and the players joined themselves to the 
trio near the piano. Mrs. Crewe at once under- 
took the task of keeping up the ball of conversa- 
tion, and that in an unexpected and unpleasant 
manner. She was one of those formidable mothers 
who do not hesitate to do a large amount of love- 
making on their son's account, and are restrained 
by no especial sense of delicacy ; whose idea of 
liveliness, as suited to young people, is a succes- 
sion of jocular allusions to possible or impossible 
flirtations. 

' Winnie dear, do play us something,' she began. 

' Oh, I have been playing, Mrs. Crewe, and I do 
not think anyone wants any more music' 

* / do, my dear. Come, Denzil ! Miss Fielden 
never says " No " to you ! I am sure I don't know 
how you will live out of hearing of her piano. I 
believe he would sit by it night and day. Eh, 
Denzil?' 

Denzil's brown cheek coloured with annoyance. 

* No, mother,' he said calmly, notwithstanding. 
* My appreciation of Miss Fielden's music, great as 
it is, would not keep me awake all round the 
night-watches. She is always ready to oblige 
everyone ; and will, I have no doubt, play very 
readily for you.' 
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* Or for me !' cried Reginald, rising and offering 
his hand to lead her to the piano. She complied 
immediately, giving a quick, startled look JQto his 
face as she did so. 

He said a few words to her in a low tone, but 
very earnestly, which escaped even Mrs. Crewe's 
keen ear, ani^then returned to his seat beside 
Laura. After a short silence, during which he 
seemed lost in thought, he suddenly addressed him- 
self to Mr. Brown, and launched into a conversation 
on commercial affairs generally and the prospects 
of the woollen trade in particular, quite regardless 
of the ballads, both German and English, Winnie 
poured forth in her rich, sweet, sympathetic voice, the 
unusual quiver of which made it still more touching. 

In vain Denzil cried ' Hush Tand Laura whispered, 
' Not quite so loud, Reginald ;' still he rattled on, 
never failing to thank the musician noisily at the 
end of each song. 

At last Miss Brown and her brother took leave ; 
and then, after another fit of thought, Reginald 
exclaimed : 

* Laura, I want to say a word to you ; may we 
go into the dining-room, Mrs. Crewe ?' 

* Of course you may,' said that lady benignly ; 
adding, with a knowing air, ' I am sure I don't know 
how we should manage if there were another en- 
gaged couple haunting the house.' 

Reginald stopped short £^nd half-turned as if to 
speak, but the next instant walked after Laura into 
the dimly lighted dining-room. 
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' I shall not be able to see you to-morrow, dearest 
Laura/ he said, in his usual pleasant tone, taking 
her hand and drawing her to him. ' I want to be 
a good deal with my mother. Believe me, I shall 
leave nothing undone to win her consent. But if 
she be obdurate, if she refuses to hear reason, will 
you be my own, come what may ? Will you cut 
short this purgatorial period ? Will you indeed 
prove that you love me ?* 

' Reginald, I cannot refuse you anything — if only 
the Admiral could be brought to see matters as we 
do.' 

* He shall, I will answer for him. He, then, is 
the last obstacle? Leave him to me. And you 
love me, Laura? You think I can make you 
happy ?' 

*Ah, how happy!' whispered Laura, strangely 
overcome. 

* By heaven !' he exclaimed passionately, * it shall 
be no fault of mine if you are not.' There was a 
pause, and then he went on in his ordinary tone, 
* You are such a wise woman, Laura, that I want 
your opinion about Winnie. Is she not playing 
very recklessly with — with that fellow Denzil Crewe, 
or — is it possible she cares for him? He is no 
match for her. I should not like my wife's cousin 
to be married to the skipper of a cargo-ship.' 

* Oh, Reginald, Winnie is no coquette ! nor do I 
think she cares as you mean for Mr. Crewe. She 
likes him, and he amuses her ; but, if you think for 
a moment, you will see that Denzil Crewe is not 
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beneath her. He is as well born, and, though so 
plain and simple, he is well-bred ; his prospects 
are very fair, and if she loved him I see no reason 
why she should not ' 

* Marry him !' interrupted Reginald, in a sharp, 
angry voice ; * God ! Laura, you drive me mad by 
such absurdity ! I look on Winifrid as my — my 
sister, and I intend her to make a brilliant marriage. 
I don't approve of " all for love, and the world well 
lost" There's a young fellow near Pierslynn with 
three or four thousand a year whom I design for 
her : position, riches, and not too much brains — a 
niodel husband. Eh, Laura^ you did not fancy I 
should develop into a match-maker?* and he 
laughed in a harsh, jeering way that distressed 
Laura. 

She stood silent, quite at a loss how to answer. 

* Never mind !' exclaimed Reginald, after waiting 
for her to speak ; ' why should we trouble ourselves 
about other people's affairs ? So good-night, dear 
Laura. If you do not see me for a couple of days, 
you may be sure I am looking after our mutual 
interests. Good-night, sleep well, and dream of 
me — that is your duty, you know ; make my adieux 
to Mrs. Crewe, I cannot face the party again/ 

^^h ^^h ^^^ ^^^ 

But Mrs. Piers did not come home better dis- 
posed to her son's views than before she set forth. 
She was in better temper, it is true ; quite loving, 
and full of gratitude for all his generosity and con- 
sideration ; in short, save in one direction, he could 
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do no wrong, and on that subject she declined to 
speak, * No, dearest Reginald,' was the burden of 
her replies, * you so completely fulfil my best hopes 
in every other respect, that I will not spoil the 
comfort of our intercourse by even alluding to the 
one all-important point on which we differ. On 
that I shall never change. You are, of course, a 
free agent ; if your own heart will allow you to 
take the most serious /step of your life in opposi- 
tion to your mother's avowed wishes, I can but 
resign myself.' 

To which Reginald replied with unhesitating 
candour : 

* My heart would not keep me back an hour, I 
assure you. I ^m no sentimentalist, and in this 
matter I know what is best for me. It is to Laura 
that your consent is of such vital importance, and 
to that fanatical, visionary old guardian of hers ! I 
suppose he fancies I shall come to a premature 
death if I do not ensure length of days by honour- 
ing my only parent' 

But Mrs. Piers only smiled, and persisted in her 
maddening amiability. It was something like 
beating a feather pillow to attack her with argu- 
ments or entreaties. She offered no opposition, but 
always retained her original form. Thus more 
days glided past, and Reginald was constant in his 
visits to Leamington Road. 

Mrs. Crewe declared he was looking ill and 
worn, and that it was a shame for any mother to 
cross a son in so personal a matter as marriage ; 
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for her part, whenever ker dear Denzil made his 
choice (and lucky the woman would be that he 
chose), she would receive her with open arms, 
fortune or no fortune, provided only she was a 
gentlewoman, and she knew Denzil would never 
fancy anyone who was not ; as to beauty, she knew 
Denzil's taste pretty well, and highly approved it. 
A sigfnificant smile to Winnie generally finished 
such speeches. Meantime, Winnie regained some- 
thing of her usual looks and health — to Mrs. 
Crewe's satisfaction, though Laura was not quite 
content 

. It was about a week after Reginald's return from 
Pierslynn when the afternoon post brought Winnie 
a letter. 

The cousins were in Laura's little painting- 
room, where she was trying to take Winnie's 
likeness — not very successfully; and Regfinald 
was lazily looking on, sitting near the open door 
which led into the garden, to permit the blue smoke- 
wreaths from his cigar to escape. 

* A letter, dear Winnie !' cried Laura, for letters 
were an event to both girls ; * is it from the 
Admiral ?^ 

Reginald looked with keen curiosity at Winifrid, 
for her pale cheek suddenly flamed up, and a sort 
of guilty look made her clear, honest eyes droop. 

' No,* she said, * it is from Dresden ;' and she tore 
it open with nervous haste. 

' Oh, it is from Fraulein von Biedermann. She 
invites me to go and stay with them for a little 
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change; she thinks it would do me so much 
good.' 

'Who on earth is Fraulein von Biedermann?' 
asked Reginald. 

* How did she know you have not been well ?* 
asked Laura. 

*The Biedermanns,' said Winifrid, choosing to 
answer the first question, 'are Dresden people. 
We were en pension with them when we first went 
there, and Fraulein von Biedermann taught us 
German, so we have always been great friends. 
They are really very nice and kind, and the old 
Baron is quite charming.' 

* That is the nobleman who takes in boarders ?* 
said R^inald gravely. 

* Well, Reggie,' cried Winifrid quickly, ' he is 
none the less noble for that. If he is poor, surely 
it is better to earn money honestly than to get in 
debt or starve.' 

'True, O queen! And so these noble friends 
propose that you should pay them a visit. Of 
course you will not go ?' 

* Why not ? why should I not go to the Bieder- 
manns? It would be a great pleasure for me, 
and ' 

She had spoken rapidly, looking away from her 
companions. 

*It might do you good, Winnie,' said Laura 
thoughtfully, ' though it would be sad, too, to re- 
visit the place where we were so happy with your 
dear father. But I do not see how it is to be 
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managed ; you would hardly like to ask the Admiral 
yet' 

* Exactly !' cried Winnie, ' that is the difficulty. 
It is so odious to have no money at all of one's 
own. I do want so much to go to Dresden.' 

* But it would not be worth while to go all that 
way for a short stay, Winnie,' said Reginald, in his 
softest, smoothest manner, * and very probably both 
Laura and I shall want you next month ; you do 
not suppose either of us could go through the 
tremendous ceremony of turning Miss into Mrs. 
Piers without your countenance and support ?' 

* Next month ? Do you really think it will be so 
soon ?' exclaimed Winnie, opening her eyes. 

' I say it must,' returned Reginald resolutely, but 
pleasantly. * I am tired of being a shuttlecock, and 
have written to the Admiral to that effect. Yes, 
Laura ! you must make up your mind ; my patience 
is exhausted.' 

' Reginald * Laura began, but Winnie inter- 
rupted her, 

* Even for a month I should like to go, Laura ; 
Fraulein Bertha asks me really as a guest, so there 
is only my railway fare to think of, and I feel it 
would do me so much good. I am sure the Admiral 
would not mind, if — if only some one would ask 
him. I wish you would, Reggie.' 

Reginald opened his lips as if about to speak, and 
then closed them resolutely. 

* The railway and steamer would cost quite ten 
pounds to go and return,' remarked Laura softly. 
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* I do think you want a change, Winnie, but not so 
far away ! We could scarcely ask anything from 
the Admiral, he has done so much already.' 
Reginald still kept silence. 

* I wish, I wish I could go !' exclaimed Winnie, 
with a sort of sob, and then she rose, and 
crushing up the letter in her hand, ran out of 
the room, shutting the door emphatically behind 
her. 

* What can be the matter with Winnie ?' cried 
Laura, turning to her companion as to a being of 
superior intelligence and judgment; *I am quite 
uneasy about her. She used always to be so 
sensible and contented, and I fear she is worse than 
we think/ 

* How can I possibly explain the vagaries of a 
young lady ! I have had very little to do with 
such " kittle cattle," ' returned Reginald, rising and 
coming behind her to look at her work. * Has 
Winnie any German cavalier who may possibly 
attract her Dresdenwards ?' 

* No, no, certainly not ; Winnie never had the 
shadow of a flirtation with anyone, except, indeed, 
Marmy Compton. He was a mere schoolboy, a 
nice bright fellow; we were all fond of, but she only 
made a pet of him/ 

' Are you sure you knew all Mademoiselle Winnie's 
secrets on this score ? Young ladies are often too 
profound for their dearest friends where the little 
game of love and lovers is concerned/ 

There was a tinge of mockery and hardness in 
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Reginald's tone as he said this that wounded and 
alarmed Laura. 

* How little you know her, Reginald !* she cried. 
* She is all truth and straightforwardness ; she likes 
girlish fun, and cannot help enjoying the admira- 
tion she always meets ; but I do not think she ever 
hid a thougJit from me. Why, I should cease to 
believe, if I doubted Winnie P 

Reginald leant on the back of her chair without 
speaking for an instant. 

* And / should doubt my own existence before I 
doubted you, Laura,* he said at last. * But it is not 
given to every woman to be true, and Winnie ' — he 
paused, and then exclaimed : * You do not think 
she is really unwell ? — you know I am very fond of 
her, were it only for your sake.* 

*I do think that something disturbs her and 
makes her unlike herself; but what, I, who know 
every hoyr of her life, cannot imagine. I suppose it 
is that she is suffering physically ; I fear that the 
months she passed at Liverpool tried her more than 
we thought.^ 

Meantime Mrs. Trent had returned from an 
autumnal visit to the Continent, having joined Mrs. 
Piers and travelled back with her. A few days 
after the above conversation, on their return from a 
visit to the circulating library, Laura and Winifrid 
found Mrs. Trent's cards. Winnie was lou'l in her 
regret at having missed her. 

' She must be so nice, from what you and Regi- 
nald say, and you see she has left a card for me 
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too P she said. ' Collins said she asked for me. It 
would have been a little change to have seen her. 
I do not know how it is, but I get so awfully weary. 
I really will take heart and ask the Admiral to let 
me go to Dresden. He may be here to-morrow. 
Oh ! you may shake your head, Laura, but I will 
go. You do not know how I feel, and I cannot 
explain it* 





CHAPTER 11. 

She second morning after this visit 
brought a note to Laura : 

'Dear Miss Piers, 
' I was very sorry not to find you at home 
yesterday. It is so difficult to catch people in 
London, that to make sure of the pleasure of seeing 
you, I hope you will come to luncheon to-morrow 
at one o'clock. I have some charming photographs, 
collected during our wanderings this summer, which 
I think would interest you; and we can discuss 
many things. If I do not hear to the contrary, 
I shall expect you. 

' Believe me, yours truly, 

'Kate Trent.' 

'Really a polite attention,' said Mrs. Crewe, 
stroking Toppy,who was sitting gravely in her lap, 
while Laura read aloud the note. ' I wonder, now, 
if you were not engaged to a distinguished person 
like Mr. Piers, would she be so considerate?" 
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* I am sure I do not know/ returned Laura in- 
differently. 'I imagine, from the way I feel towards 
her, that she likes me a little for my own sake ; at 
any rate, it is pleasant to think so/ 

* It would be very extraordinary if she did not 
like you, dear ; I am sure a more amiable, sensible, 
highly-informed girl than yourself it is not easy 
to find. I wish dear Winnie had more of your 
firmness. Not that I don't love her ; I am sure I 
feel as if she were my own child. But, between 
you and me strictly, it would be better if she could 
control, or rather conceal, her feelings more. The 
best of men are crotchety and unaccountable, and 
do not value what comes to their hand so ' 

'But, Mrs. Crewe/ interrupted Laura, with an odd 
bewildered, alarmed feeling, * what are you hinting 
at ? Pray speak plainly.' 

* It is a delicate matter to put into words, and it 
is only to yourself I would do it. Indeed, if you 
were not taken up (very naturally) with your own 
affairs, you would have seen, as anyone might, that 
the dear, innocent creature is quite gone about 
Denzil, which is not to be wondered at. / under- 
stand why she is low and not herself; she fancies 
he does not return her love, whereas I have a 
shrewd notion he does ! Eh, my Toppy ! we have 
seen him start and look up and brighten all over 
when he hears the sound of her voice outside the 
door, haven't we, my precious puss ? But he is far 
too honourable and high-minded to entangle any 
young lady in an engagement before he is in a 
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position to marry. Mind, I have never spoken to 
him on the subject ; dear and good as he is, there 
are subjects I must not approach. But my own 
conviction is, that if Winnie just keeps quiet and 
steady till Denzil has made another voyage, all will 
come right. Couldn't you manage to convey this 
to her, dear ? You have so much tact !' 

Laura listened to this long speech with profound 
attention, and was greatly exercised as to the 
amount of credence she ought to bestow on Mrs. . 
Crewe's suggestions. Her large experience of life 
ought to enable her to perceive much that she 
(Laura) might not observe ; certainly she had not 
noticed any indication of the feelings attributed to 
Winnie by Mrs. Crewe. Still, they were possible, 
especially as she had been aware for some time 
that Denzil, in a very silent, unobtrusive manner, 
warmly admired her cousin. 

* You know the world so much better than I do,' 
she returned thoughtfully, * that I hardly like to set 
my judgment against yours ; but I think you are 
quite mistaken. I am sure Winnie likes your son 
very much — indeed, we all do ; the more we know 
him, the more we like him — yet, I am sure Winnie 
is not in love with him — not at present She may 
be hereafter; I hope she will, for I am sure Mr. 
Crewe would make any woman happy !* 

* That he would ! And if ever a man deserved a 
good wife, it is my dear boy !' 

* At all events, let us take no notice — let us leave 
them alone; they will come to understand each 
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Other better without our help ; still, I do not thiqk 
that Winnie is in love with your son.* 

* Whom is she in love with, then ?* 

* Why should she be in love ?* 

* It is only natural. I know the world, as you 
say; and if ever a girl was in love, that girl is Wini- 
frid Fielden 1' 

Laura was silent, so Mrs. Crewe resumed : 

' I am sure I should be as delighted to welcome 

her to my heart as if she brought my son a fortune ; 

and, though I say it, he has had the chance of an 

excellent marriage before this.' 

' No doubt,* said Laura ; and there was another 

pause. 

* What a mercy it is you have a nice new dress 
at last !' began Mrs. Crewe ; * for of course you will 
go to luncheon with Mrs. Trent. I dare say you 
will meet Mr. Piers there. Dear me, Laura, what 
a change it will be for you to be Mrs. Piers of 
Pierslynn, with unlimited credit at a court milli- 
ner's ! By the way, has Mr. Piers ever said any- 
thing to you about pin-money? because I would have 
it clearly defined. It is so miserable and degrading 
to have to ask your husband for every trifle you 
want. Of course the Admiral will see to the settle- 
ments ; there is nothing like providing for a rainy 
day,' etc., etc., etc. 

The next morning was hazy and threatening. 
Mrs. Crewe had an important mission to Covent 
Garden, and afterwards a mysterious errand in * the 
City;' she therefore started with her dear young 
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friend, intending to walk with her as far as Cleve- 
land Square, and afterwards take an omnibus to 
the Strand. 

Laura had taken special pains with her dress. 
It was a costume bought with a portion of her 
first earnings ; her hat, too, was of the newest 
fashion, and met Mrs. Crewe's entire approval ; in 
short, Laura had seldom felt so satisfied with her 
own appearance, and this satisfaction gave a soft 
glow to her cheek, a bright expression to her eyes, 
which went far to redeem her natural plainness. 
It was with an unusual sense of exhilaration and 
pleasure that she started to keep her appointment 
with Mrs. Trent. 

Mrs. Crewe did most of the talking en route. 
She wondered a good deal that the Admiral had 
not yet made his appearance, and what could have 
become of Mr. Piers the last two days. Then she 
animadverted with much severity on the harshness 
and narrowness of Mrs. Piers, who ought to be too 
thankful that her son showed so much sense and 
discrimination in his choice, etc., etc. This portion 
of Mrs. Crewe's subject brought them to the 
entrance of Cleveland Square, where they parted, 
and Laura proceeded to Mrs. Trent's house. 

* If you please, 'm,' said the imposingly respect- 
able man out of livery who opened the door, * Mrs. 
Trent has been called away ; she has left a note for 
you, 'm, if you will walk in !' 

Laura felt disappointed, but read with hearty 
sympathy the note presented to her. 
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* I have had a telegram from Blackheath, teUing 
me of an accident to my second boy, who is at 
school there. I am just going off to him. So 
sorry to be obliged to miss you, for every reason. 
In great haste, yours, 

* K. t; 

It seemed that she was not destined to meet this 
new-found kinswoman, and she regretted that 
obstacles should have arisen to the improvement of 
their acquaintance, for she had felt a good deal 
drawn to Mrs. Trent. She hesitated as the door 
closed after her, and then decided, as she was in 
the neighbourhood of Edgware Road, to go on to 
an artist's colour shop there to make some pur- 
chases, and return to Leamington Road by train. 

*^^M ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

^^ ^* ^* ^^ 

Meantime Winifrid, with the sensation of relief 
which always came to her of late when she found 
herself alone, went away to Laura's painting-room, 
and set to work to dust and arrange it. To Winnie 
alone would Laura delegate this task, for, though 
her taste and talent flowed in a different channel 
from her cousin's, Winnie was too genuinely artistic 
not to perceive and appreciate the requirements of 
art in any shape. 

This morning she moved languidly, with many a 
pause ; yet she did her work thoroughly, with 
loving care, and finished it by placing a prettily- 
filled basket of mignonette and scarlet geraniums 
on a side-table. Then she drew off her dusting- 
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gloves, and put away her duster. The morning 
had been heavy and drizzling, but at noon the sun 
had come out and shone vividly on the wet leaves, 
turning the rain-besprinkled grass into a jewelled 
surface of diamond drops. 

Winifrid set the garden door wide open to let in 
light and air. Then she sat down and took up a 
piece of elaborate lace-work she had begun in 
Dresden. But she made no progress ; many ideas 
crowded her young brain, and, as she thought, her 
blue eyes filled with tears, and an impatient expres- 
sion quivered round her lips. 

* I must go,' she murmured ; * I must.' 

Then she started and a frightened look came 
into her face as a sharp peal of the front-door bell 
struck her ear. She rose up quickly, as if she 
would escape, and stopped irresolute; the next 
moment Reginald Piers entered, quietly, softly, and 
without approaching or offering to shake hands. 
He sat down, saying : 

* So Laura is gone to luncheon at the Trents' ?* 

* Yes,' returned Winnie, taking her work-basket 
and herself to a narrow, uncomfortable little old 
sofa behind the garden door, which was her usual 
seat, because she was out of Laura's way there. 

'And the amiable Mrs. Crewe, has she gone also?* 
'Not to Mrs. Trent's — to shop, and I do not 

know what ; but we are to dine late.' 

There was a pause ; Reginald looked away out 

into the garden, and Winifrid stole a curious glance 

at him. 
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His expression was for the moment natural and 
unguarded. It betrayed a depth of weariness, a 
sort of fierce unrest, strange in one who was so 
favoured by fortune. His eyes were hazard, as 
though he had not slept ; in short, he looked in 
every way as unlike as possible to Reginald Piers 
with the mask on. The silence became oppres- 
sive. 

'Have you not heard yet from the Admiral?* 
asked Winifrid timidly. 

* Yes,* said Reginald, rousing himself. ' I had a 
letter this morning. He is coming up to town the 
day after to-morrow, prepared to bring matters to a 
decision, he says. I don't see how he is to do it. 
It is easier, I imagine, to manoeuvre an English 
fleet than to manage two headstrong women T 

*The day after to-morrow!' cried Winnie, disre- 
garding the uncivil ending of Reginald's speech. 
* I am so glad ; I shall, at all events, show him 
Fraulein Bertha's letter.* 

* What ! do you really think of going to Ger- 
many?' asked Reginald, first turning to look at 
her, and then changing his seat for one beside hers. 

'Yes, I do.' 

* What is your real motive ? I wish you would 
be frank with me, Winnie ! You might trust me^ 

* I have no motive but to try what change will 
do to help me to throw off this strange weakness — 
and weariness. I really am not well !* 

' God knows I see that you are not,' he replied, 
looking intently at her, and noting the downward 
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sweep of her long lashes and the pathetic quiver of 
her h'ps. * Do you think, because I do not add the 
torment of my questions to what you must daily 
endure, that I do not care how you are, or what 
you suffer, Winifrid ? I think of you, and am 
haunted by the change I see in you, night and day 
— tell me, what is it, sweetest friend ? Now that 
we have this rare chance of speaking together, tell 
me the tnttfu Is there anj'thing between Denzil 
Crewe and yourself? I cannot but see that he 
dares to love you, and his idiotic mother's hints 
and chatter nearly dri\'e me wild ! Winnie ! Good 
heavens ! You are not afraid of w^ — of your truest 
— most devoted — friend !' 

Winnie had grown deadly pale, and shrank back 
when he tried to take her hand. 

*You must not speak in that way,* she said 
hastily and evasively. *As for Denzil — ^you are 
quite mistaken, quite. You need not talk about 
his daring to love me; he would not let himself^ 
even if he felt inclined.* 

* Ha I* exclaimed Ranald, apparently struck by 
her words. * What do you mean ?* 

* I hardly know,' said Winifrid, beginning to put 
up her work with quick unsteady hands. ' What I 
do know is, that you ought not to speak to me as 
you do, Reginald, when we are alone ; you frighten 
me, you distress me. I cannot tell where the wrong 
is — ^but it is wrong — and I feel as if I could go Jo 
the ends of the earth to escape it. Yet, when I see 
you are unhappy (and I know you are), I would do 
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anything I could to comfort you. It all makes me 
miserable !' 

* Winnie/ returned Reginald, in a low, deep voice, 
and catching her hands in spite of her, * is it possible 
that we are both suffering from the same disorder ?* 

* Let me go, Reginald \ she exclaimed. * I must 
not — will not — listen to you.' 

* You shall r he exclaimed, keeping her hands in 
a grasp from which she could not release them. 
His self-control was gone — he saw, he realized, 
nothing beyond the graceful, shrinking figure, the 
sweet, trembling lips, the tender yet half-resentful 
eyes raised to his imploringly. * Come what may, 
there shall be complete understanding between us. 
You shall hear me, because you make my life half 
agony, half enchantment ! I love you as I never 
dreamed I should love ! Tell me, if I were free, 
could you love me ? Tell me, entangled as I am, 
do you not feel for me something — a pale shadow, 
perhaps — of the love you have inspired ?' 

'Reginald — oh, Reginald — for heaven's sake, 
stop !' returned Winnie, suddenly calmed by the 
strong necessity of the moment. ' Do you not see 
the misery you are making ? Even if I am so un- 
fortunate as to have called forth these feelings — 
can you not, for my sake as well as for Laura's, 
bury them in silence, in resolute forgetfulness ? A 
firm determination to master them would insure 
success. Now you have given this fearful criminal 
feeling fresh power by putting it into words that 
cannot be forgotten !' 

VOL. II. 24 
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* And which I would not, if I could, recall,' he 
returned^ still holding her hands and gazing at her 
as if he would penetrate the secrets of her heart 

* There is but one means to secure Laura's happi- 
ness, which is dear to us both — give me the love I 
crave for ! It will be our own precious, impene- 
trable secret,' he went on rapidly, passionately. 

* Supported by the sense of your sympathy, and 
fortified by your presence, I can fulfil every duty ! 
Beloved, will you not calm me now by telling me if 
your pulse throbs for me ? If you compassionate 
the torture I have undergone for the last month — 
if ' 

• It is too late to ask for such assurances, Regi- 
nald,' said Winnie sadly, but with more firmness 
than he expected. 'What you dream is an im- 
possible piece of treachery. You must be true! 
Laura deserves your whole heart, and I will be true 
also. Do not imagine that I am cold or indifferent. 
I — I feel — ^that we must both be brave ; it is for 
you to set me the example.' 

' Enough !' cried Reginald, his c^ts kindling, his 
voice thrilling with passionate tenderness. 'You 
will, then, give me the affection that it is out of my 
power to ask for openly. You will be mine in 
spirit, though it is too late to ask you to be so in 
face of the world !' 

As he uttered the last words a shadow fell on 
the glass of the garden door, and both speakers felt 
as if turned to stone by the unexpected presence 
of Laura. 
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* Not too late/ said she slowly, with a sort of 
painful deliberation. * It is not yet too late, Regi- 
nald !' 

There was a moment's dead silence. 

Then Reginald, forcing himself to speak, asked 
with angry scorn, * Pray, how long have you been 
listening ?' 

* I do not know,* said Laura, in the same me- 
chanical way ; * for an instant — for an age — I can- 
not tell, and I had no choice. I could not move 
after the first words I heard. Far, far better for 
us all that I did not so — far better, Reginald.' 

Putting her hand to her brow, she sat down on a 
chair by the half-finished portrait of Winnie. 

* Go, Reginald,' she said ; * leave us together.' 
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CHAPTER III. 



REGINALD PIERS was by no means 
deficient in that species of ready courage 
usually denominated ' pluck,' He would 
never lose anything through the moral 
and physical weakness which so often makes men 
hesitate at the decisive second in which so much is 
gained or lost. 

A more paralysing position than his can hardly 
be imagined— between the girl to whom he was 
engaged and the girl to whom he had just made a 
passionate avowal of love, which the former had 
overheard ; yet he stood doggedly face to face with 
Laura. 

' I obey you,' he said, a little hoarsely ; ' but 1 
demand a calm and reasonable hearing when you 
are less agitated, and more disposed to be just both 
to Winnie and myself. More — I beg that until I 
can fully explain matters you will both be silent as 
to this unfortunate affair. None of us, I imagine, 
wish to be passed through the mill of Mrs. Crewe's 
questions and conjectures.' 
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*Rest assured she shall hear nothing/ said 
Laura, with the same kind of hushed, unnatural 
voice in which she had before spoken. 

* To-morrow, then, you will see me alone; till 
you hear from me, judge nothing, decide nothing. 
I have a right to be heard.* 

Laura bent her head. 

* Only leave us now,' she said. ' I will see you 
to-morrow.' 

Reginald paused a moment, looking eagerly at 
Winifrid, who stood still, silent, her eyes on the 
ground, her clasped hands dropped before her ; but 
she did not heed him, so he turned and left the 
room. For another moment the terrible silence was 
unbroken ; then Winnie sprang forward, and kneel- 
ing suddenly down beside Laura, put her head on 
her lap, and cried aloud, with a keen cry of pain : 

* Laura ! Laura ! I did not mean to be a traitor. 
What shall I do ? what shall I do P' 

Laura disengaged herself gently but resolutely, 
and stood up. 

*No, Winnie. I cannot think you are inten- 
tionally a traitor, but it is all so hard, so incompre- 
hensible. You must give me time, and — Ah! 
Winnie, what shall we both do ? Help me,' she 
added hastily, * to keep Mrs. Crewe in the dark for 
a little while — only a little while. This cannot 
long be hidden. How can I have been so blind ! 
A hundred things come back to me with a signifi- 
cance I never thought of before. Let me go ! I 
cannot bear to be with you now, I must be 
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alone. Tell Mrs. Crewe I have a bad headache, 
that I am lying down — anything !' 

She was leaving the room, when she turned back 
hastily. 

* I shall be better alone, and you too. Pray God 
you have not been false to me, Winnie. How can 
I bear to lose him, and you and everything at 
once r 

* But I am not false,' cried Winifrid, stretching 
out her arms towards her. ' I will never see his face 
again, if that is any comfort to you, dear, dear 
Laura !' 

Laura smiled a wan, sad smile as she slowly 
shook her head. 

* That does not depend on you,' she said, and went 
away slowly to her own room. 

Winifrid looked after her without daring to follow 
— looked with an expression of unspeakable sor- 
rowful longing in her large liquid blue eyes. For 
Winnie was true ; at that moment she would have 
gladly agreed never to see or speak to Reginald 
again, never to meet an admiring glance or hear a 
flattering speech, could she but gain the power to 
display her inmost heart to Laura. But, alas ! the 
heart cannot be shown, it has to be translated into 
the imperfect medium of words. How keenly the 
consciousness of this cut into Winnie's soul, as she 
stood there motionless, living over again her child- 
hood and early youth ! With every small vividly- 
remembered detail and incident, Laura was asso- 
ciated in the closest and most loving companionship. 
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In her play, her tasks, her little difficulties, her 
slight indispositions, it was Laura who was always 
her friend, her helper, her unselfish sympathizer, 
always patient, always self-forgetful ; and in return 
she had robbed her of the one rich jewel that had 
come to crown her unassuming, womanly girlhood 
with joy and sunshine. What evil fate had over- 
taken her ? How could she atone for or repair the 
wrong she had unconsciously wrought ? And was 
she quite blameless? She said *yes' that morning, 
when in bitter self-communing she had put the 
question to her heart, while she still hoped that the 
true cause of her suffering was a secret known 
only to herself; but now, in the cruel light which 
had suddenly blazed out upon it, she was not so 
certain. How well she remembered every incident 
of her almost daily intercourse with Reginald ! 
How much, how frankly, she had liked him at first ! 
How heartily she had rejoiced in Laura's happy 
prospects; how gradually and imperceptibly her 
pleasure in his society had increased, and still she 
was calm and at rest ; till one day some word, or 
glance, or smile of his, betrayed an unexpected, 
fearful, delicious mutual understanding, a some- 
thing that had grown between them, hidden and 
unheeded, till it sprang to sudden life — and after 
that there was no more peace! Though she 
studiously avoided him, though she comforted her- 
self by observing his real earnestness in pressing for 
an early fulfilment of his engagement with Laura, 
she felt with unerring instinct that every averted 
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look, every cautious word, every carefully veiled 
avoidance, were but so many lightning conductors 
to the strong passion she had unconsciously inspired. 
It was not, however, until the day that Reginald 
had contrived to see her alone, and entreated her to 
use her influence with Laura in his favour, that she 
felt the full danger of her position. She could not 
shake off the effect of that interview, and she 
honestly strove to find a way of escape from the 
difficulties it had drawn round her. 

This day too, a bare half-hour ago, she was 
indignant with Reginald. She felt that the friend- 
ship he proposed was, as she had told him, an im* 
possible treachery, and yet her heart pleaded for 
him ! In spite of good principle and friendship, 
and honest resistance, she loved him with the 
whole force of her warm, imaginative nature ! 

Could she have got away in time, all might have 
been well ; for certainly Reginald was very fond of 
Laura, and once safely married to her (a safety he 
evidently longed for at times) he would probably 
forget his unfortunate fancy for herself. Now all 
was over, and, whatever the justice of the case 
might be, nothing could clear herself and Reginald 
from the imputation of the basest treachery, not 
only in Laura's eyes, but in the eyes of all who 
became acquainted with the story ! 

What would the Admiral say? What would 
Mrs. Crewe say ? How could she face it all ? Look 
which way she would, the position was dreadful, 
and she had not a friend in the world with whom 
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she could take counsel. Her best and dearest 
friend might now well be her direst foe. Her dis- 
tress was far too bitter for tears ; she gazed round 
her with unspeakable tender regard, with strained 
dry eyes, at all Laura's artistic belongings. She 
felt she had no longer a place in that dear little 
painting-room ; she must go forth alone into the 
desolate, dreadful world, because she had become 
involuntarily unworthy to stay there ! It was too 
cruel ! How was she to bear it } 

Then a loud ring startled her. If it was Mrs. 
Crewe, how could she face her? how should she 
command" her own countenance, and answer her 
many questions } But it was only the post, and 
Winifrid had a short reprieve. Nevertheless, the 
fright showed her the necessity for being prepared, 
and she too went to her room to look at her own 
face, to see if it did not bear the brand of * traitor ' 
too plainly. In passing through the hall she saw 
that the letter which lay on the table was from the 
Admiral, directed to Mrs. Crewe ; and, thankful to 
be assured of one means of diversion to Mrs. 
Crewe's forces, Winnie, as the best help she could 
afford to her friend, struggled to gain exterior calm 
and self-possession before the moment of cross- 
examination arrived. 

Meantime the object of her thoughts, doing her 
own hard battle in the silence of her chamber, was 
scarcely so much to be pitied as the author of her 
sufferings. Laura had no reproaches of conscience 
to undergo, no remorseful backward glances to cast 
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towards what * might have been ' but for the almighty 
' if ;' she was too stunned and bewildered to suflfer 
acutely for the first half-hour of thought. She 
dimly felt that a blow had fallen upon her, which 
shivered into a thousand atoms the lovely world of 
love and joy and bright anticipation in which she 
had lived for the last three months ; and she lay 
prostrate, quivering with an impotent life whose 
only distinct sensation was pain. Gradually the 
cruel ingredients of her agony grew clear to sight 
and taste. Winifrid and Eeginald understood each 
other ; perhaps it was not the first time they had 
spoken thus together, and of all the wretchedness 
from which she shrank, none seemed to crush her 
so utterly as the sense of treachery ! She recalled 
the words she had heard ; they seemed graven on 
her memory with burning distinctness. Why, it 
was not an hour ago since she had come up the 
steps, with her parcel of purchases, thinking chiefly 
of Mrs. Trent's anxiety, but also glad to come back 
to Winnie, and talk over the little occurrences of 
the day with the easy confidence which makes one 
great charm of life. She remembered speaking 
cheerfully to Collins, who was cleaning the bell- 
pull, and so walking into the hall with a light 
heart, always brightened by the glow in her life's 
horizon; glancing at the table to see if a note 
awaited her from Reginald ; then seeing through 
the open door leading to the garden the cat lying 
in a bed of mignonette — an indulgence strictly 
forbidden. She went down the steps to lift Topsy 
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out. Her ear was caught by Winlfrid's voice, and, 
walking to the entrance of the painting-room, she 
heard Reginald, in tones such as he had never used 
to her, exclaim, * Give me the love I crave,' etc. 
After which she had stood rooted to the spot, not 
aware of * listening,' though hearing every word 
distinctly. Was he a traitor ? Was she deliberately 
false } Were they both base, or only weak and un- 
fortunate ? Far more than anything else, the ring 
of Reginald's words told her she had never been 
lovedy only liked, esteemed, preferred. Nothing 
could ever obliterate that knowledge, and in all the 
agony and humiliation of the moment Laura could 
raise her heart in thankfulness to God for granting 
her this knowledge before the irrevocable words 
were spoken, which only death or disgrace can 
recall. But Winifrid ! — must she lose both friend 
and lover too ? 



Meanwhile Mrs. Crewe reached home somewhat 
weary, but well pleased, as she had made some 
excellent bargains. 

* Has Miss Piers returned, Collins ?' was her first 
question. 

* Yes, 'm. She come in early, while Mr. Piers was 
here — but he is gone, 'm, and I think Miss Piers is 
bad with her head. Leastways, she and Miss 
Fielden has been upstairs ever since, 'm.' 

* Miss Piers has a bad headache ! I am very 
sorry. Here, Collins, take off my boots, and — oh ! 
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there's a letter for me ! why did you not give it to 
me at once ? — from the Admiral, too/ 

And she sat suddenly down on a hall chair to 
read it. The epistle was short, but written with his 
usual kindly, punctilibus politeness, to inform his 
correspondent that he hoped to be in town on the 
following Wednesday, and would, if she permitted, 
join her family circle at the evening meal. 

* And I am sure he will be welcome. Oh, Wini- 
frid,* as that young lady descended the stairs, 
anxious to be under fire at once, * the Admiral is 
coming on Wednesday. How shall it be — tea or 
dinner for him, my dear ? Dinner would, perhaps, 
be more respectful, but ' 

* Oh no, Mrs. Crewe,' said Winnie, surprised at 
finding herself speaking in a natural voice. * Tea 
is much nicer and more cheerful. I am sure the 
Admiral would like it better.' 

* Well, dear, you know more of his ways than I 
do, and tea is less trouble. But what's this I hear 
about Laura ? Is her head very bad ? I must go 
up and see her.' 

* No, Mrs. Crewe,' cried Winnie, ' I think you had 
better not' 

'I have an excellent recipe for a headache,' 
persisted Mrs. Crewe, * especially if it is a sick head- 
ache. Is it a sick headache, my dear ?' 

* No, it is a nervous headache, and I think she 
has just gone off to sleep,' returned Winnie stoutly. 
* She had better be left quiet ; I dare say she will 
come down when she wakes.' 
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' Very well/ said Mrs. Crewe reluctantly, as she 

tost and went towards the stair. *Did she say 

what Mrs. Trent wanted ? I hope she is going to 

talk to that tiresome Mrs. Piers and bring her to 

reason.' 

' Oh ! I do not know, Mrs. Crewe ; I hardly spoke 

to Laura. You see, Reginald ^ she stopped 

short ; it was more than she could do to command 
her voice and name him. 

* Oh, yes, of course ; they had to have their talk,' 
said Mrs. Crewe, filling up the blank judiciously. 
* Laura will tell me all about it when she wakes.' 

It was ever after a sort of dim, horrid wonder 
to Winifrid how she lived through that terrible 
evening ; how she kept an unbroken front, and 
turned aside Mrs. Crewe's importunate hospitali- 
ties ; — how she met DenziFs grave searching eyes, 
and kept her dazed brain, which seemed full of 
vague cruel echoes, clear enough to answer 
coherently in her usual tone, when she could scarce 
keep from crying aloud for help and forgiveness, 
was an astonishment to her ; where did the strength 
come from ? 

At length Mrs. Crewe insisted on taking a large 
cup of tea, a plateful of cold roast beef and horse- 
radish sauce, with a fair supply of preserved plums 
and some seed-cake, to the sufferer with her own 
hands. Winnie felt she could do no more to 
restrain her, and, as a last effort of devotion to her 
friend — her victim ! — ran on before, on the plea of 
setting the door open, to warn Laura what was 
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coming. Then she returned to the dining-room, 
unable to bear herself alone, yet dimly afraid of 
Denzil's eyes. 

Her dominant idea was to escape, to hide away 
somewhere, not only to avoid seeing the unhappiness 
she had caused, but also because she felt — and 
bitterly hated herself for it — that the sight of the 
reconciliation she was bound to pray for, and did 
heartily desire, would be nearly as painful. 

There was an awkward silence when she sat 
down, while Collins cleared the table, making a 
welcome noise with spoons and cups. 

* It is cold this evening,* said Denzil ; * at least, 
cold for the season.' 

* It is indeed,' exclaimed Winnie, in a startled, 
abrupt tone, such as Denzil had noticed once or 
twice before during the evening meal. ' Do you 
not think, Mr. Crewe, that it would be very nice if 
I could go to Germany for the winter ? I have a 
very kind invitation, and — and I should be quite 
set up by a visit to Dresden. I have not been at 
all well, you know ; I am no great things now ! 
If you were to tell Mrs. Crewe and the Admiral, 
they would mind what you say ; they might think 
of it seriously. I do not like to make a fuss, but I 
do want a change,' 

And poor Winnie, her heart bursting with a sense 
of guilt and sorrow and a wild longing to run 
away, came and stood on the hearth-rug beside 
him. 

* I see you are far from well, Miss Fielden,' said 
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Denzil, turning his eyes loyally away, lest he should 
read too much in those raised to him, dimmed with 
tears and full of trouble. ' I could not venture to 
speak to the Admiral on such a matter, but I will 
strongly advise my mother to back you up. I, too, 
think it is very desirable you should have change 
of scene.' 

Although there was not the slightest significance 
in his tone, Winnie started, and turned first crimson 
^nd then pale. 

'Why — why do you think so?* she exclaimed, 
with nervous eagerness ; * do you think me so very 
ill, or ' 

* I think there must be a strong necessity, as you 

confess it, having till now so steadily denied that 

^ere was anything the matter with you,' and he 

^^nt towards her with a grave, kindly smile, and 

^ Very serious look in his deep eyes. There was 

^ moment's pause, during which Winifrid gazed 

^t him uneasily. ' Believe me,' resumed Denzil 

gently, with a slight sigh, * I would do anything to 

llelp you, if I could, but I am powerless.' 

* You are very good,' murmured Winnie, with a 
pathetic quiver in her voice that moved Denzil 
deeply ; unused as he was to women, he could 
perceive that she was on the verge of hysterical tears. 

* We must do what we can to get you away,' he 
continued more cheerfully ; * I am sure your instinct 
is right — it will be your best remedy. Speak to 
your cousin about it ; I am certain she is your best 
and kindest counsellor.' 
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' She is, there is no one like her !' cried Winnie 
with a little sob, and struggling bravely with her 
tears. * I will speak to her to-morrow ; and n6w I 
will go to bed. I feel ill and tired.' 

' Can we — can my mother do nothing for you ?' 

* Oh, no, no, no !' 

Denzil was startled at the despair of her * no,' 
and almost unconsciously caught her hand in. both 
his own* 

' What has happened ?' escaped his lips before he 
could check the words. 

* Nothing — nothing,' began Winnie, terrified at 
her own want of caution, when the door opened to 
admit Mrs. Crewe, bearing the beef, preserve, and 
cake untouched. She sailed in with a solemn 
aspect, rang for Collins, and committed the viands 
to her with permission to consume them* 

* I understand the headache now,' she said, draw- 
ing a chair to the fire and speslking with much 
significance. * They have had a lover's quarrel ! I 
did not think Laura would take it so much to heart ; 
she did not want to say anything on the subject — 
which I think showed distrust I do not deserve. 
But my penetration and experience are not to be 
baffled I I soon found it all out. They have 
quarrelled over that tiresome mother of his, and 
Mr. Piers went off in a rage. Did he not go very 
abruptly, Winnie.^ I believe you heard nothing 
about it. You know, Laura is very deep in her 
way. Now we shall all be in the doleful dumps 
till things come right Really, lovers are very 
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troublesome. I hope I shall not have another 
quarrelsome pair in my house,' with an arch look at 
her son. * At any rate, we must have everythmg 
straight and smooth befpre the Admiral comes the 
day after to-morrow. Winnie dear, don't mind 
going up again to Laura ; she says she wants to 
get to sleep, and I am just going to put a hot 
bottle to her feet/ 

* Very well, Mrs. Crewe,* faltered Winnie, cut to 
the soul by this evidence of estrangement, even 
while she dreaded to be alone with her cousin. * I 
was just going to bed myself; I feel so tired, and — 
and — good-night, Mr. Crewe — good-night ;' giving 
her hand to his mother, she left the room hastily. 

* Between you and me, Denzil,' said Mrs. Crewe 
confidentially, as she folded up the table-cover, 
preparatory to retiring herself, * I fear these foolish 
young people have quarrelled rather bitterly. Laura 
is a little obstinate.' 

* Mother !' cried Denzil impatiently, * don't you 
see that Winnie is ill and suffering, as well as her 
cousin?' 

* Dear me ! is she ?* cried Mrs. Crewe, starting up. 
* I shall just mix her a little sherry with hot water 
and sugar, and a dust of nutmeg on the top ; it is 
excellent to send anyone to sleep !' and she hurried 
away. 

4c ^ id in id 

Mrs. Crewe was truly rejoiced the next morn« 
ing, when Collins descended to the kitchen (where 
her mistress was engaged in the delicate and dlffi- 

VOL. II. 25 
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cult task of making short-bread) with the intelli- 
gence that Mr. Piers had just come, and had gone 
into the drawing-room to wait for Miss Laura. 

* I do declare, he is a good fellow to come so 
soon !' cried Mrs. Crewe, who had no reservations 
even from the slavey she dominated and tor- 
mented ; * for I have no doubt Miss Piers has a 
spirit of her own, and was pretty sharp with him 
yesterday.' 

' Law, 'm, he is an elegant young gentleman/ re- 
turned CollinSj for whom the present was a golden 
time. ' I wonder she isn't fit to eat him.' 

* Ah ! that sort of thing doesn't do, my girl,' said 
Mrs. Crewe sagely. * But there — there's the front- 
door ; who has gone out ?' 

* I should not wonder if it was Miss Winnie, *m,' 
replied Collins. ' I see her in the dining-room 
with her hat on, a-sewing a button on her glove.' 

'Winnie gone out without so much as telling 
me!' almost screamed Mrs. Crewe. *I can't be- 
lieve it ! What can she be about ? She scarcely 
ever goes out alone ! Ah ! I suppose I shall hear 
all about it when she comes back. Just open 
the oven door, Collins; let me feel it is not too 
warm. There, that's all right ; give me that mould, 
my girl ! Now just you mind it well, and see to 
the damper ; I shall come back in twenty minutes 
and take it out. Give me some hot water, and I 
will make myself a little presentable. Mr. Piers 
will be sure to want to see me before he goes.' 

But an hour passed — and half an hour more — 
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and still the conference in the drawing-room had 
not come to an end. 

* At any rate, I might go in and see how they 
are going on now^ said Mrs. Crewe to herself, and 
descended to the hall with this intention. 

As she reached it, Reginald Piers came quickly 
out of the drawing-room, and met her face to 
face. He looked pale, stem, unlike himself ; there 
was an indescribable something in his expression 
that startled and shocked Mrs. Crewe with a 
sudden conviction that things were very wrong 
indeed. 

* My dear Mr. Piers * she began uneasily, for 

nothing short of murder before her eyes could 
check her ready speech. 

* Forgive me,' he returned in a harsh, abrupt 
tone, * I am pressed for time. I cannot stop to 
speak now ;' and he almost rushed away, shutting 
the front-door violently behind him. 

* My dear Laura, what is the meaning of this ?' 
said Mrs. Crewe with majesty, as she entered the 
room. ' I am going to take you to task, my young 
friend ! My age and knowledge of the world, to 
say nothing of the deep interest I take in you, 
authorize me to speak as a mother. You are try- 
ing that charming fiancd of yours too far ; defer- 
ence to a parent's whims may be exaggerated, and 
misunderstandings may arise, fatal to your happi- 
ness. You may lose him, Laura ' 

* I have lost him,* said Laura, in a low, resolute 
voice, standing still and pale and cold before her. 

25—2 
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' Our difference of opinion is too great to be ac- 
commodated ; I grieve to cause such disappoint- 
ment, but it is all over/ 

'Gracious goodness ! What madness ! What on 
earth is it all about? You will have that young 
man's life to answer for, mark my words ! I am 
disappointed in you, Laura !' 

' I am afraid you are ; you must be,' returned 
Laura, in a strange mechanical manner. *But,. 
dear Mrs. Crewe, you must have patience with me I 
When I have seen the Admiral I will explain more^ 
but now I cannot! Where is Winnie? I want to 
see her ; I ^ 

* Oh, if the affair is to be a mystery, I am the last 
to intrude,' said Mrs. Crewe, with much dignity, 
* But as to Winnie, there is another puzzle ! She is 
gone off this morning — goodness knows where! — 
without a word to anyone.' 

' Gone off!' echoed Laura in a tone of alarm, and 
with such a look of dismay dilating her eyes that 
Mrs. Crewe felt some tragedy must be on the point 
of discovery. 

' I mean, she has gone out and said nothing to 
me as to where she was going, or when she would 
be in, nor nothing,' concluded Mrs. Crewe, piling up 
her negatives recklessly. * What are you frightened 
about, Laura ? I declare you make me feel quite 
creepy and uncomfortable.' 

' Oh ! pray do not let me frighten you,' said 
Laura, trying to smile ; * I dare say she will be in 
by dinner-time. We dine at two, do we not T And 
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without waiting a reply she passed Mrs. Crewe 
swiftly, and took refuge in her own room. 

Mrs. Crewe looked after her and shook her head. 

* Well, well, there is no accounting for the vagaries 
of lovers T she murmured ; * though I do deserve to 
be treated with a little more consideration ! I dare 
say they will come right in a day or two, and then 
I shall be expected to look all smiles and civility, 
no matter how they have behaved. I really do not 
know what young people are coming to/ 

But dinner was half over before Winnie appeared, 
and then she seemed hurried and slightly excited. 
She tried to turn aside Mrs. Crewe's queries with 
forced sprightliness, stating, to that lady's great 
bewilderment, that she would give an account of 
herself when she had spoken to the Admiral ; after 
which Mrs. Crewe took refuge in dignified silence, 
and dinner passed in mute discomfort, such as none 
of the trio had ever before experienced in that 
cheerful, kindly house. 

Both girls felt it insupportable. 

* Come with me, Winnie,' said Laura, forcing her- 
self to speak in her natural voice. 

Though Winnie's cruelly sharpened observation 
detected a perceptible change in her tones, she 
obeyed the summons, leaving Mrs. Crewe to relieve 
her irritation by a well-sustained fire of small tor- 
menting aggressions against Collins, who went 
about tearfully, constantly wiping her eyes with her 
cook's apron, till quite qualified, in one senses to 
play ' Black- eyed Susan.' 
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When the cousins reached Laura's chamber and 
had closed the door, Winnie stood near it with a 
downcast, embarrassed air, her fingers clasping and 
unclasping each other, and her large speaking eyes 
averted, while a faint, deprecating smile quivered 
on her lips. 

* Where have you been, Winnie ?* began LaUra, 
in something of the usual motherly tone her cousin 
knew so well. *I was frightened about you. I 
feared I knew not what' 

' Were you frightened about me, Laura ?' cried 
Winnie, making a step forward, and then stopping 
as if she must not come nearer. ' Do you care 
enough about me still ?* 

* Can you doubt it ?' returned Laura in a stifled 
tone, yet not advancing to her. 

*Well, I will tell you what I have been about,* 
exclaimed Winnie, with an attempt at gaiety^ 
* You know how ashamed I have been of my idle- 
ness and uselessness, and so I went away to the 
Governesses' Institution, and heard all about it. I 
am to bring a letter of recommendation from some 
lady — Mrs. Trent, I suppose, will do — and I had 
quite a long talk with the lady superintendent. She 
asked what I could teach, and seemed pleased to 
hear I knew German and music ; she begged me to 
get the letter soon, because she thought I might 
just suit a lady in the country somewhere. So, 
dear, I shall go there and begin to make my fortune ; 
and then, Laura, things will come right, when I am 
out of the way, you know, and — Reggie will forget 
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the sort of madness that came over him for a 
moment — I am sure he is ashamed of it by this 
time — and then — why, we shall be happy once 
more !' 

Winnie brought all this out in a great hurry, and 
with an immense effort at light-hearted cheerful- 
ness ; but at the end of her speech she faltered, 
and raised her eyes with a wonderfully pathetic 
look of entreaty to her cousin. 

Laura, who had sat down on one of the small 
rectangular chairs which were sparsely dotted about 
the room, returned her gaze with a sombre, unsym- 
pathetic expression. 

* Do you really believe that anything coyAA restore 
to us yesterday morning ?' she replied, in a slow, 
deliberate voice. * Do you not rather feel that not 
even a miracle could make us as we were ? There 
are things which no power can undo. I have deli- 
berately and finally released Reginald to-day from 
our engagement/ 

* Then he has been here ! You have seen him ! 
Oh, what did he say ? how did he bear meeting 
you ?' 

* I cannot understand Reginald,* said Laura 
thoughtfully. 'Why should he have sought me 
when he did not love me ? for I know now he never 
loved me.' 

* Oh yes, he did — he will T interrupted Winnie. 
Laura lifted up her hand to impose silence. 

* He is honourably disposed to fulfil his engage- 
ment with me/ she resumed, a little bitterly. * He 
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even urged our marriage, though he did not insult 
my understanding by denying his love {ox you. He 
maintained that his high esteem and regard, and 
all that grey shadow of affection, would make us 
happier than intense passion ; that you would 
never hear of uniting yourself to him after this 
terrible breach of faith, and — oh, much more that 
I have no patience to think of !' cried Laura, break- 
ing off with a sudden burst of emotion. * He 
seemed eager and earnest too,' she went on ; * but 
the ring of his voice as he spoke to you yesterday 
has never left my ears ; there was real love in it, a 
tone it never had for me ; so I was quite resolute, 
and suddenly he seemed to see that his attempts 
to move me were all in vain, so he turned and 
went away. He was very, very sorry, and still 
more angry, I could see that ; but it is all over, 
and you will be a far more acceptable daughter-in- 
law than I could ever be/ 

* But I will never marry him, not if he asks me 
ever so much !' cried Winnie, in an agony. * You 
do not believe I would be so base, so unfeeling, 
so ' 

' You will be his wife before a year is out,' said 
Laura slowly, ' if he wishes it ; but he puzzles 
me.' 

She rose, approached her cousin, and, laying one 
hand on her shoulder, passed the other slowly and 
gently over her glossy hair and down the oval of 
her fair, expressive face, looking earnestly, sadly at 
her as she did so. 
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* Sweet, kind, lustrous eyes,' she said, as if to 
herself; 'tender, beautiful mouth, satiny shining 
hair, that I have loved with almost a mother's love, 
can I wonder that they made him forget me ? Oh, 
God grant I may not always shrink from you as I 
do now, Winnie ! But is it not cruel ? I can love 
as well as you ! I can feel with him and understand 
him, and give him the truest companionship ; yet 
it is all in vain !' She let her arms fall, and stepped 
back, still gazing fixedly at her cousin. * No, 
Winnie, you never were intentionally false to me, 
and I will not let any bitterness dwell in my heart 
towards you.' 

* Ah, Laura, do not turn from me, do not hate 
me !' sobbed Winnie. * I never dreamed of doing 
you a wrong ; I loved you always, I love you now 
— let nothing separate us!' She caught Laura's 
hand, and, failing to draw her to her, kissed it 
tenderly, humbly. 

* I am very weak, I fear,' said Laura slowly, hesi- 
tatingly ; ' but I feel as if I could bear this better 
if I did not see you for a while, Winnie. It is a 
great struggle to be faithful and just to you now, 
so I wanted to consult with you. How can I face 
the Admiral ? What possible explanation can we 
give him ?' 

* What, indeed !' exclaimed Winifrid, growing 
deadly pale at the idea. 

* I shall say that I have differed so essentially 
from Reginald on some vital points, that it is im- 
possible I can consent to be his wife. The Admiral 
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is so impressed with the importance of principle, 

and so delicate, that he will not inquire further ' 

' But he will be awfully vexed/ said Winnie, her 
eyes dilating with dread at the vision her imagina- 
tion depicted. 

* Then/ continued Laura, not heeding her, * as 
we have come out of our dreams into the same 
reality that surrounded us when we first arrived 
here, we must seriously set about maintaining our- 
selves. There is nothing like work, hard, continuous 
work, for such a wound as mine/ she went on 
feverishly ; * and for you too, Winnie, for the space 
of suffering that no doubt you will go through. 
So, let us be urgent with the Admiral, both of us» 
Winnie/ 

* You may be sure I will back you up in that, 
Laura ; and perhaps this lady of whom I spoke 
may take me/ 

* Well, then, I shall see the Admiral first, and 

then call for you — and ' looking to the door, 

' that is all, I think/ 

' Oh, Laura, Laura, do not send me away from 
you r cried Winnie, bursting into tears. ' I will do 
anything you like, if you will only believe in me, 
and let me stay with you.' 

* I do believe in you, Winnie ; * but I must be 
alone for this day at least. Leave me; I must bury 
my dead alone.' 



^ 






CHAPTER IV. 

gHIS day of clouds -and thick darkness 
was full of bitterness and wrath to 
Reginald Piers also. 

It is true the all-mighty force of 
habit carried him through his ordinary routine. 
He kept one or two business appointments he had 
m<ide, and was mechanically civil and attentive 
throughout them ; but he felt it was impossible to 
keep his brain clear and his pulse quiet. So soon, 
therefore, as he could disengage himself, he mounted 
his horse and rode away into the country, to 
strengthen and calm himself with a gallop in pure 
air. 

Never before had he felt the same maddening 
sense of impotent irritation. The feeling that he 
had destroyed his own well-arranged plan of life by 
a moment's want of self-control — he, who prided 
himself on clearness of purpose and firmness of 
will — was intolerable humiliation ; while he had 
the consciousness that for the first time accident, or 
circumstance, or whatever the apparently fortuitous 
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combination of small events can be termed which 
constitutes luck, was against him. He had been 
so sure that Laura was safe out of the way for 
several hours, and he had not yet discovered what 
had brought her back so unexpectedly. He had 
lost her! he knew that, and despite his passion 
for her cousin, he felt that he had lost much. 

* She would have made me a capital wife,' he re- 
flected ; ' she is so thoughtful and capable, besides 
. . . then, how tremendously she will feel it ! If 
she were a prettier woman there would be a better 
chance of her replacing me, though I fancy she 
is one of the constant kind. What an infernal 
nuisance it is that women don't understand life — 
can't understand it ! I should have been an ex- 
cellent husband, and she would have been as happy 
as the day was long, in spite of my ideal adora- 
tion for that divine cousin of hers. Why is it that 
a woman cannot see that, from the nature of things, 
many — most men can love two at once ? But how 
long would my love for Winifrid have remained 
ideal ?' and a whole train of fresh, delicious, en- 
trancing images was evoked by the suggestion. 

Under all his real regret and uneasiness, and 
dim dread of possible mischief from Laura's re- 
sentment, was an under-current of vivid anticipa- 
tion, a warm stream of hope, that sent its electric 
darts of fiery joy in sudden intermittent thrills 
down every vein. But he must be prudent ; he 
must do nothing rashly. For every reason, he 
must conciliate Laura. 
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* She was always a wonderful girl for justice and 
common-sense/ he thought; *but I suppose in a 
case like this, finding her lover false, she will be a 
she-devil, like any other woman. I wonder how 
she and Winnie are getting on together. My 
beautiful darling, you love me, in spite of your 
horror at your own unconscious treachery; but 
Winnie is quite capable of some tremendous piece 
of folly by way of atonement. High-toned, high- 
principled women are the deuce and all sometimes, 
I must not lose both : that would be too absurd ; I 
must avoid risks of all kinds. By heaven ! I am 
half inclined to wish Hugh Piers had lived to hunt 
another day. But no, Pierslynn is worth many an 
untoward love-affair, and more than that. How- 
ever, my first care must be to keep the thing quiet ; 
Laura will help me there ; my mother's opposition 
is a capital peg to hang delay on ; and so — and so 
— my luck will not desert me yet.* 



When Reginald found himself in the streets 
again, evening was closing in, and the lamps were 
beginning to show their points of light. 

As he, drew up at the door of his bachelor's 
quarters in Duke Street, he recognised his late 
* worthy principal ' standing on the step, card -case 
in hand. 

* Ah, Piers !' cried that gentleman, * I was in the 
act of looking you up. We have not seen you 
since we returned from the Continent, and my wife 
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commanded me not to come home without news of 
you/ 

* Very glad to see you/ said Reginald, dismount- 
ing and shaking hands with him ; * I have been up 
and down and to arid fro so much of late, that I 
have scarce seen even my mother. I hope you are 
all well/ 

'Yes, all the better of our trip. Suppose you 
come over and dine with us this evening, if you are 
disengaged? Mrs. Trent will be very glad to see 
you, and I want to talk to you about one or two 
matters. Thurston is coming.' 

* Thanks,' returned Reginald, relieved to get rid 
of himself; *I shall be very happy; you dine at 
seven ?' 

' We do. I will not come in, then, as I shall see 
you later on;* and after a little further talk Mr. 
Trent walked away. 

Reginald employed the interval in writing a letter 
to Winnie. It was impossible to leave her without 
explanation or notice, and yet, as it was quite pos- 
sible that she and Laura might be in a state of the 
tenderest sympathy instead of the direst aversion, 
it was imprudent to commit himself to paper. 
What a detestable position he was in ! He walked 
to and fro, more irritated against himself and 
Laura than ever. No, he dared not send a letter. 
He tore up his carefully worded epistle. He would 
watch an opportunity to speak to Winnie alone ; a 
few words spoken would effect more than written 
volumes. But how to manage it? Well, that 
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would come to-morrow ; something might arise out 
of this dinner at Trent's. He would find out the 
cause of Laura's fatal return, at all events. 

Would it be of any avail trying once more 
to induce his fiancie to forgive and restore him ? 
Common-Sense and reason told him no! More- 
over, in spite of prudence, self-preservation, and 
some degree of kindly regret on Laura's account, 
he could not overcome his disinclination to 
attempt it. 

Mrs. Trent received her guest with her usual 
frank cordiality. 

* I began to think we should never see you again,' 
she said, rising from her favourite chair beside a 
bright fire of beech logs, which threw a pleasant 
glow over the rich furniture of the comfortable, 
well-arranged room, and shone on the mistress's 
dress and ornaments. 

Reginald looked round with a certain feeling of 
envy of the tranquil, smooth respectability of 
which it seemed a temple. Here were no heart- 
burnings, or broken faith, or doubts, or dangers ; 
but all was strictly correct, honest, and well or- 
ganized, if slightly stagnant Here was no place 
for irregular passion or doubtful pleasures, no week- 
day indulgences that must be hidden and ignored 
on Sunday ; here all was squared by the most 
rigid rectangles of Grundyan but comfortable pro- 
priety. 

* I am not surprised,' returned Reginald, while 
these ideas flitted across his brain. * The fact is, I 
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have been " nowhere " for the last month, and now 
I am on the wing for Pierslynn again. Glad to 
see you looking, if possible, better than ever — and 
Katie?', 

* Katie has gone to a children's birthday party at 
the other side of the Square. She is quite well, 
but we had a horrid fright yesterday. About 
twelve o'clock I had a telegram from Blackheath, 
to say that Willie had met with an accident. Of 
course I hurried off at once, and found he had had 
a bad fall. His arm was so bruised and painful, 
they thought it must be broken ; and as the head- 
master was away, his wife, a nervous little woman, 
got into a fright lest anything should go wrong, 
and telegraphed for me. However, I thought it 
better to bring him back with me, and he seems 
going on all right.' 

* Glad to hear it,' said Reginald ; * but you must 
have had a shock. It is a nuisance when people 
lose their heads.' 

' It is indeed ! I was obliged to put off Laura 
Piers, whom I had asked to luncheon — after she 
was in the house too. I must go and see her, 
though I almost wondier she was not here to-day to 
inquire about the accident* 

Reginald did not. So the murder was out. 
Deeply did he curse the unreasonable nervousness 
of that schoolmaster's wife. 

Mrs. Trent went on to talk of their travels in her 
usual bright, pleasant way, and then Mr. Thurston 
arrived, dressed with his accustomed care and con- 
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summate perfection in the matter of starch and 
* getting up.' 

There was an air of pleasant prosperity about 
Mr. Thurston by no means boastful or oppres- 
sive ; rather, as having been successful himself, 
he was full of hope and allowance for everyone 
else. 

The dinner was excellent and well served, and 
just the right amount of conversation was carried 
on to amuse without interfering with the more 
serious occupation of eating. After the cheese 
souffle had gone round, Mr. Thurston, leaning back 
in his chair, said easily : 

* Have you mentioned that proposition of Lord 
Dereham's to our friend here ?' 

* Not yet ; I have left it to you,' replied Mr. 
Trent. 

* It is perhaps a little irregular,' began Mr. 
Thurston. * Lord Dereham ought probably to have 
approached you through your own solicitors ; but 
Docket and Pounce, his lordship's people, knowing 
the connection between us, not unnaturally thought 
your affairs were in our hands. I told them that 
your advisers were Messrs. Freshfield and Green, 
but as a friend I thought I would mention it to you 
in the first place.' 

* Thank you. Pray, what is the matter in 
question ?' 

* It seems,' returned Mr. Thurston, playing with 
his eye-glass, * that there is a farm lying between 
Lord Dereham's property and Pierslynn, which 

VOL. II. 26 
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belonged to his aunt ; she married a Pole or 
Hungarian. It has now passed to her daughter, 
who is a widow. These people have raised mort- 
gages on it from time to time, as they appear to 
have been always out at elbows. Now the present 
possessor wishes to sell the property, and I rather 
fancy you can get it a bargain.' 

' I know the place,' said Reginald thoughtfully. 
* And so Madame Mosczynski wishes to sell ?' 

* You know her ?' asked Mr. Trent, pushing the 
claret towards his guest. 

* Yes, I met her at Dairysford, when I went over 
to shoot there last month; but I could not have 
imagined her hard-up.' 

* These nondescript princesses — I am told she is 
Princess Mosczynski — are pinchbeck all through,' 
observed Mr. Trent, with true British contempt for 
foreign titles. 

' Poles are very charming people,' put in his wife; 
' and if they help one to pass some hours agreeably, 
I do not see why we are to quarrel with them 
because they are not capitalists.' 

' Nor I,' said Reginald heartily. 

* Nor I,' added her husband, * provided they keep 
their paws out of one's pocket. But they generally 
want subscriptions for some patriotic scheme, or 
to sell tickets for a charitable concert, or some 
such thing. The Polish cause is worn out, and 
after a certain amount of failure nothing can be 
revived.' 

* It is a harsh doctrine,' said Mrs. Trent. 
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* Nevertheless it is a truth,' observed Mr. Thurston 
philosophically. 

* I assure you it is quite thrilling to hear Madame 
^^ Princesse talk of the wrongs of her country, and 
grind her pearly teeth at the name of Russia/ 
replied Reginald, laughing. *But what do they want 
for the farm ?' 

* I do not know, but I dare say you will get it 
cheap,' said Mr. Thurston. 

' I will think about it,' remarked Reginald. *Let 
Lord Dereham's people talk to Freshfield, and we 
shall see what is to be done. At all events I am 
much obliged to you for giving me a hint : fore- 
warned is forearmed, and for the present I shall 
keep out of Madame Mosczynski's way ; I would 
rather buy from her representatives than from 
herself.' 

* You are growing, not in grace, but in worldly 
wisdom, Reginald,' said Mrs. Trent, smiling. 

* I hope so,' he returned. ^Apropos of the opposite 
to worldly wisdom, do you know if Admiral 
Desbarres is in town ?' 

* We expected him to-day,' replied Mr. Trent ; 
* but I had a note this morning informing me that 
he could not leave his sister, who was laid up with 
an attack of inflammation of the lungs.' 

* Indeed !' said Reginald, and his thoughts imme- 
diately flew off on the track thus suggested. If the 
Admiral could not come up to town there was so 
much time gained. Laura would not disturb him 
with her troubles when he had his own to contend 

26 — 2 
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with, and so long as the Admiral was in the dark 
all was not lost. 

He was so deeply engrossed with these reflec- 
tions that he did not. heed the talk about him, 
which had turned on City matters, and a succession 
of disasters at sea lately reported at Lloyd's. 

* Those men picked up by the Sarah Jane must 
have sufifered frightfully,' Mr. Thurston was saying 
when Reginald roused himself. 'They had been 
eight days in an open boat, and three without water. 
Thirst must be the worst of all to endure.' 

' I did not see that account,' said Mrs. Trent. 
* Where did the shipwreck occur?' 

'Somewhere in the South Pacific. The Sarah 
Jane was on her return voyage from Sydney to 
London ; they picked up these poor fellows (about 
twenty, I think), the survivors of the crew and 
passengers of a vessel bound to Sydney, half frozen 
and exhausted ; indeed, one of the men died after 
his rescue. The rest had all been lost ; the boat in 
which they were was sucked down by the sinking 
vessel.' 

* The losses at sea lately have been frightful 
indeed,' said Mrs. Trent. * When did these poor 
creatures arrive ?' 

' On Friday last. There is an account of the 
shipwreck in Monday's Times. But young Gibson, 
of Lloyd's, was telling me about it ; his people had 
underwritten the lost ship rather heavily. She was 
a very fine vessel, quite new, and built to carry 
passengers and cargo.' 
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* What was she called?' asked ; Reginald, helping 
himself to filberts, and proceeding to crack them. 

* What was she called, do you remember ?* asked 
Mr. Thurston of their host. 

* The Star of something, I do not exactly know,' 
he returned 

* Shipbuilders will soon be at a loss for names if 
they go on at their present rate. What an enormous 
number are launched every year,' observed Regi- 
nald carelessly. 

*I am very glad we have nothing to do with 
ships,' said Mrs. Trent, as she rose to leave the 
gentlemen. * I should never get any sleep of a 
stormy night if I thought my worldly goods were at 
the mercy of the winds and waves, though no ideas 
of the poor men at sea keep me awake ; it is really 
shameful to be selfish.' 

The conversation turned on professional subjects 
after Mrs. Trent's departure, and, in spite of his 
former training, seemed to possess little interest for 
Reginald, who took no part in it, and soon said he 
would join Mrs. Trent. First, however, he turned 
into a small apartment behind the dining-room 
dignified by the name of library, and looked long 
and earnestly at a large map of the world which 
hung between the windows. His brow was con- 
tracted and his lips were compressed. When he 
turned away he hesitated a moment on the threshold, 
looking towards the hall-door, and then ascended 
to the drawing-room. 

* Ah, Reginald ! you are a preux chevalier to 
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leave the charms of conversation below for my tea- 
table. Come and tell me what you have been 
about all the autumn.' 

* Rather do you tell me what you have been 
about, as you have broken fresh ground since we 
met' 

* I suppose your mother has told .you all about 
our life in Auvergne ?' 

' My mother has done nothing of the kind/ he 
returned, smiling. * In fact, we have not had many 
agreeable conversations of late. I suppose she has 
confided her griefs to you ?* 

* Yes ; she is rather put out about your wish to 
marry Miss Piers. You know, mothers of charming 
sons are always exigeantel said Mrs. Trent archly, 

*What is her great objection to Laura?' he 
asked. 

' Her objections are numerous, but I must say I 
think the young lady seems very pleasing and 
agreeable. No doubt dear Mrs. Piers will come 
round in time, if you have patience.' 

* Great heavens !' burst out Reginald, with un- 
usual irritation and abandon. * Have I not had 
patience ? Have I not borne with my mother's 
crotchets and Laura's scruples until my life has 
been utterly spoiled ? I have stood more than 
many men would ; and I tell you, Mrs. Trent, if 
Laura continues to prefer her sentimental pride to 
my happiness, I will break with her, and enjoy 
a few years* freedom before I give Pierslynn a 
mistress.* 



} 
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He turned away and leant moodily on the 
^himney-piece. 

Mrs. Trent looked up startled, and hesitated a 
^Xioment before she replied : 

*My dear Reginald, I am sorry to see you so 
disturbed, but I am sure you will do nothing hasty 
^r unjust. I have always liked you for your fidelity 
to your first love ; men may think it quixotic and 
toyish, but / do not. I really believe she will be 
an admirable wife, and by-and-by people will find 
it out when you have established a social position 
for yourselves. At the same time, you cannot 
wonder at your mother's objections.' 

* I have a right to please myself in such a matter,' 
said Reginald moodily ; then, rousing himself by a 
strong effort of self-control, he turned towards his 
hostess, and added, * But I have no right to make 
myself disagreeable to so pleasant a friend as 
yourself 

He then plunged into a lively description of his 
Saltshire neighbours, until they were joined by 
Miss Trent, when, after some further conversation, 
he took his leave, and hailing a hansom, made 
rapidly for his lodgings. 

Laura was infinitely relieved to find she was not 
obliged to meet her guardian while still quivering 
from the blow that had fallen upon her. Young as 
she was, she knew the wonderful power that time 
exercises over circumstance — how dilemmas bristling 
with difficulties are somehow shifted and chafed by 
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the waves of that irresistible current into passable 
possibilities. If, then, time could be gained, the 
affair might seem to die a natural death, and tlie 
scandal of a sudden break be avoided. 

Meantime, she was infinitely touched by Winnie's 
bearing and aspect ; even while it was beyond her 
human nature not to shrink from the creature who, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, had destroyed her hopes 
of a bright and happy future. 

Winnie struggled bravely, and on the whole 
successfully, to maintain her usual seeming when 
the little circle of Leamington Read met together ; 
but when alone with her cousin, there was a down- 
cast, submissive air of innocent guilt (if such a 
contradiction of terms may be used), an eagerness 
to do Laura any little services, a watchful care to 
save her trouble, a visible readiness to put herself 
as it were under her feet, accompanied by wistful 
looks quickly averted, as if she longed for some 
token of tenderness, yet dared not ask it, that spoke 
volumes to the elder girl. 

Once, Laura, overcome by the sweetness of her 
cousin's voice, which trembled in asking some 
ordinary question, touched by her pale cheeks and 
drooping eyes, suddenly threw her arms round 
her. 

* Oh ! Winnie, Winnie !' she cried, * do not think 
me harsh or cruel because I am so still and silent ! 
It would be false, dear, to say I love you now as I 
used, but I will — I will before long be just as loving 
as I was ; only now my heart is stunned, like those 
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that lie insensible after a terrible fall — it cannot feel 
for you, for anyone T 

* My own dear Laura ! thank you, oh, thank you 
for saying so,' sobbed Winnie. ' Oh ! let me speak 
to you, dearest, this once ; perhaps it was just a 
little momentary madness, like what we have read 
of in books, that made Reginald talk to me in that 
wild way. Knowing you as he did, and loving you 
once, he must always. Why will you not forgive 
him, and ' 

* Winifrid/ interrupted Laura gravely, ' that is not 
possible. It is not a question of forgiveness. It is 
not his fancy, his passion for you, that I have to 
forgive ; I do not think he could help it ; it is his 
having made the fatal mistake of asking me to be 
his wife, that puzzles and angers me. He never 
loved me, that I know now thoroughly, bitterly ! 
Why did he seek me, poor, plain, insignificant as I 
am? It was not like him. He is charming, I 
know — nay, more, I believe he is good in many 
ways; but he is not unworldly — he is ambitious, and 
greatly attracted by beauty, yet I think he intended 
to be true to me. Why did he seek me ? It was 
a whim too hastily acted upon, but how cruel ! 
There is something in it I cannot understand.' 

*Dear Laura,' murmured Winnie, still holding 
her cousin's hand and fondling it against her cheek, 

*you do yourself injustice. You ' but Laura 

broke in upon her hastily. 

* Do not prophesy smooth things ; let us look the 
present in the face. Reginald and I have parted 
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for ever ; I doubt if we can even be friends again. 
Not that I shall have any bitterness against him, 
only an odd, vague distrust ; and I know he will 
separate us hereafter, for you will yet be his 
wife.' 

' Oh ! no — no — ^no ! He will not seek me. He 
will be ashamed. I could not bear ' 

*Winifrid, do not rush into foolish falsehoods,' 
said Laura sternly, drawing away her hand to lay it 
on her cousin *s shoulder, while she looked in her 
eyes. * You love Reginald ! I do not blame you 1 
And you will be wax in his hands. Let us never 
speak of him again !' 

Winifrid glanced quickly at her and closed her 
lips ; she had many things to say, matters she 
longed to consult with her chief adviser about, but 
she dared not, and the terrible feeling of desolation 
which had oppressed her for the last few days again 
closed round her heart. 

But Laura's resolution was in vain ; the awkward 
silence which ensued was broken by a tap at the 
door, followed by the appearance of Collins with a 
letter. 

* For you, miss,' she said, handing it to Laura. 

* It is from Reginald,' she said, turning a shade 
paler, as Collins left the room. ' Stay, Winnie,' for 
she made a movement towards the door, * I shall 
show you this letter when I have read it — unless, 
indeed, Reginald desires me not' 

Winnie stopped quite still, her hands clasped 
before her, a look of positive pain on her face. 
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After glancing over the pages, Laura stepped 
forward and offered it to her cousin, who read : 

* In obedience to your strongly expressed wish, I 
have abstained from trying to see you ; but in 
justice to myself I must once more offer a word of 
remonstrance. Your remarkable sense, which I 
have always admired, must tell you that a man who 
is willing and anxious to fulfil his original engage- 
ment, in spite of a sudden and powerful counter- 
attraction, is not to be lightly cast aside. I feel sure 
that Winifrid would entirely approve what I say, 
for, like myself, she must deplore a contretemps so 
fatal to our happiness. 

* While I do not deny that her beauty and grace 
— her unconscious, unintentional charm — carried 
me out of myself, I am not therefore likely to 
make you an unkind or uncongenial husband when 
time has softened present impressions ; and I trust 
that during my absence you will let this idea 
dwell in your mind and work in my favour. 

* Believing, as I do, that under present circum- 
stances it is better we should not meet, I am 
about to quit England for a prolonged cruise 
in the Mediterranean, and a visit probably to 
Egypt. 

* Meantime, hoping it may make matters easier 
for you, I shall write to Admiral Desbarres, stating 
that we have had a quarrel on the subject of my 
mother's consent to our marriage, and as it is now 
indefinitely deferred, I think it better to absent 
myself for a while. Do not answer this at once ; 
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think over it well before you finally break with me, 
for no one is more truly or warmly attached to you 
than 

* Yours still, 

* Reginald Piers. 

' Address to the care of Messrs. Freshfield and 
Green.' 

A silence of some moments followed when Wini- 
frid returned this epistle to its owner ; at length she 
said, in an interrogative tone : 

* Well ?' 

* Well/ said Laura, with a slow smile, * it's a 
curious letter. For one passage I am thankful, 
that in which he promises to write to the Admiral ; 
much difficulty and explanation will thus be saved. 
I respect Reginald for not attempting to deny 
what is undeniable, and I will certainly comply 
with his wish not to answer at once, in order to 
make that answer final.' 

Winifrid did not reply for some minutes. With 
all her tender regard and high esteem for Laura, 
she could not resist a swelling exultation of the 
heart as her eye caught the lines in which he spoke 
of herself: even in such humiliating circumstances 
Reginald was nobly true. Alas ! that he and her- 
self should be in such evil plight. 

However, as Laura seemed indisposed for further 
conversation, Winnie left the room, and went to 
her own to cogitate and arrange a mighty plan, on 
the carrying out of which she was resolutely bent. 
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It was the evening but one after this conversa- 
tion ; tea was ready and the lamp lit, while Mrs. 
Crewe and Laura awaited the return of Denzil and 
Winnie, who were both out. 

' Dear me !' said Mrs. Crewe at length, * it is half- 
past six, and no sign of your cousin. Is it not 
something new, her running about by herself? 
Have you any idea where she goes ?' 

' I hardly know ; she is trying for an engagement 
through the Governesses' Institution.' , 

* Good gracious ! Is that with the Admiral's 
consent ?* 

' I do not know if he would consent or not ; but 
her eldest brother approves, and I, too, think it 
right, for neither she nor I ought to live on the 
Admiral,' 

* Ah, my dear, I don't know how it is, but I have 
a sort of idea that things are not going right ; it is 
more than ten days since Mr. Piers was here, and 
no bouquets, nor fruit, nor nothing coming. Ah, 
Laura, my dear ! it is easier to throw away than to 
pick up.' 

'Well, Mrs. Crewe, I confess we have had a 
difference of opinion, and now we have agreed that 
it is better not to meet for a while.' 

Mrs. Crewe threw up her eyes and hands at this 
horrifying announcement. 

* My dear !' she said oracularly, * you have done 
for yourself. * Young men do not like being trifled 
with, and when they have fortune and position they 
will not stand it' 
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* Perhaps not ; still, I have to think of my own 
happiness and my own life/ 

Mrs. Crewe groaned. 

* Lord ! my dear child, you are just throwing^ 
both into the fire !' 

* I suppose it seems so to you ; but, dear Mrs. 
Crewe, have patience with me, and bear with me. 
I am tr}''ing to do my best under difficulties !' 

Laura's tact told her this was her safest line, that 
her good hostess's warm feelings made the best 
shield against her strong curiosity. 

* Indeed I will, my love,' she exclaimed. * You 
are always wise and prudent, but it would be a 
relief to your mind to confide in me, and my expe- 
rience might — there is the door-bell,' interrupting 
herself and hastening to admit the applicant ; * per- 
haps it is Winnie.* 

She was right, and returned to the room followed 
by the truant. 

* Come, give an account of yourself. Are you 
wet, my dear ? Really, Winnie, it is not prudent to 
stay out so late all by yourself 

* I am not wet, Mrs. Crewe, and I have not been 
alone. I went to Mrs. Trent this afternoon, and 
she very kindly came with me to the Governesses' 
Institution ; then she wanted to do some shoppings 
and has just left me here.' 

Winnie sat down as she spoke, and removed her 
hat. 

The fresh damp air of early night had given her 
a colour such as had not been seen in her cheeks 
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for several weeks ; her lips, too, were parted with a 
slight smile, which had a certain pathos in its 
sweetness, as she looked earnestly, pleadingly at 
Laura first, and then at Mrs. Crewe, while her eyes 
glittered with tears which she struggled to hold 
back. 

It was an effort of supreme courage, of pro- 
foundest penitence, this determination to go forth 
into the strange, terrible world alone, on the part 
of a creature so clinging, so loving, so distrustful 
of herself as Winnie was in those early inexperi- 
enced days, and she longed unspeakably for a word 
of encouragement, of sympathy, from her auditors. 

' Well,' returned Mrs. Crewe, with some severity, 
* I cannot say I approve of that love of adventure 
which is a characteristic of modern young ladies ! 
Why you cannot be satisfied to stay where Provi- 
dence and the Admiral have placed you, I do not 
understand. Independence of spirit is all very 
well, but really you are not called upon ' 

' Ah ! dear, dear Mrs. Crewe,' interrupted Winnie, 
coming suddenly behind her chair and leaning on 
her shoulder till her fair young cheek touched the 
somewhat hollow one of her kind hostess, ' do not 
be cross to me ! You do not know how awful the 
idea of going among strangers is to me, and yet I 
feel, I know, I must not stay here. I am not clever 
like Laura ; still, I can, I ought to support myself 
You are not angry with me ? — I cannot bear you 
to be angry.' 

*I am sure ^ began Mrs. Crewe, still dis- 
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pleased, when the door opened to admit Denzil, 
who stopped abruptly, surprised at the tableau 
before him. 

Laura noticed that a sort of pained look, a sudden 
contraction, passed over his face, as though his 
heart was stirred by some sudden emotion. 

Winifrid withdrew her arm from Mrs. Crewe's 
shoulder in slight blushing confusion, saying, as she 
did so : 

* I was just coaxing Mrs. Crewe not to scold me.' 

* What sins have you been committing ?* said 
Denzil, with a rather forced smile, as he walked to 
the fireplace. 

* I shall just tell you what has vexed me,' re- 
turned his mother, ' and I am sure you will be of 
my opinion, which, I hope, will have some weight 
with you, Winnie. Here is this restless, foolish 
girl wanting to rush off on some wild-goose chase 
to earn her own living ! She calls it independence, 
I call it craving for excitement. Do you not think 
it is her duty to live on here quietly like a gentle- 
woman, with me ?' 

* I have no right to give any opinion on Miss 
Fielden's affairs,' said Denzil, looking straight into 
the fire. 

* That is a cold, unkind way of speaking,' cried 
Winnie, coming over to stand by the chimney- 
piece. ' Why should I not try to be independent, 
however humbly? I am sure your sympathies are 
with me !' 

' They are !' said Denzil, with sudden warmth ; 
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* they are with you in every way ! I wish you had 
'W'ealth and every good gift of fortune, but as you 
have not, why, there is neither shame nor sorrow in 
honest work. If you must go forth from this quiet 
*^ook, I can but wish you God speed.' 

*I protest, Denzil, I did not expect this from 
you,' cried his mother, in much surprise. *You 
young people are quite beyond my comprehension ; 
^ let us come to tea ; at least there is no mystery 
^bout the " cup that cheers " and a toasted cake. 
^, take off your things, my dear ; I shall not 
trouble you with any more advice.' 

Denzil's speech struck Laura as peculiar; she, 
too, anticipated a warm remonstrance on his part 
against Winnie's project, and it seemed to her that 
his few words indicated a deliberate renunciation of 
any lover-like hopes he might have formed. Why ? 
Did he see a little more below the surface than 
others ? 

Laura accompanied Winnie to her room, and 
silently assisted her to remove her cloak. 

* Do not think that my heart does not ache for 
you, Winnie,' she exclaimed abruptly, at length. 
' It is a tremendous undertaking for you, dear ; but 
you are so fair, everyone likes you, everyone is 
pleased to see you, and your banishment will not 
be for long : I know, I feel it will not : and then, 
when time has softened everything, we will be 
friends again as we used to be. Yes ! may God 
speed you, as Denzil said.' 
A brief timid embrace was Winnie's only reply. 
VOL II. 27 
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' If I succeed in securing the engagement with 
the lady the superintendent mentioned, it will be 
nice and quiet, and you will always write to me, 
Laura, will you not ?' 

It was a week after this conversation, a week 
during which Mrs, Crewe was sorely exercised. 
She felt instinctively that there was mystery in the 
air, that some important change was passing under 
her nose, and yet she could not fathom it ; conse- 
quently, her temper was north-east, as Collins was 
made aware. The evening had closed in with a 
fall of close, cold rain — the sort of cold that creeps 
into the bones and depresses the spirits. 

Denzil was unusually late. He had been much 
engaged lately with the fitting up of a new ship of 
which he was to take the command, and was less 
at home than ever. On this evening Laura and 
Winnie had retired early to their own rooms to be 
alone, if not to sleep, and Mrs. Cre^\^ enjoyed her- 
self preparing for her adored son. 

She had made up the fire to a pitch of clear 
brightness calculated to rejoice a damp wayfarer, 
she had a snug little supper laid out, and the 
materials for a glass of grog at hand. When the 
front-door bell announced the expected guest, Mrs. 
Crewe hastened to open it. 

*Come in, dear! How wet you are! Just pull 
off your boots in the hall ; I will bring you your 
slippers, they are nice and warm.' 

* My slippers, mother !' exclaimed Denzil, aghast. 
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* Yes, yes, they are all gone to bed ; you may 
make yourself comfortable for once, and so may 
I, for that matter. I declare I have felt like a 
stranger in my own house for the last fortnight, 
such silence and running away to their own bed- 
rooms, and receiving of letters and going out and 
coming in, without so much as a word of explana- 
tion to me. It IS not a bit like what the girls used 
to be, and I feel quite disgusted. Come along, 
dear, there is a lovely fire, and let us have a talk, 
and you can have your pipe in peace, instead of 
roasting yourself to smoke up the chimney, not to 
offend these dainty damsels; and there is that 
darling cat sleeping just like a baby.' 

Uttering all this very volubly, Mrs. Crewe led the 
way into the comfortable dining-room. Denzil 
followed her, and sat down somewhat wearily in 
the chair placed before him, asking, with a kindly 
smile that showed his strong white teeth : 

*What have the girls been doing to vex you, 
mother ?* 

• Oh, I am not vexed^ only a little hurt. What ! 
will you not take any supper ? I got it all ready 
myself, and sent Collins to bed.' 

'No, mother dear. I dined late, and I don't 
care for anything. Mix me a glass of grog, and 
tell me all about everyone.' 

' I had a few lines from the Admiral to-day, with 
a cheque. ' The punctuality of that dear good man 
is amazing ! I am afraid Miss Desbarres is in a 
bad way; she has got over the attack, but her 
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weakness is terrible. The Admiral does not know 
when he can leave her. I am sure her illness is a 
real misfortune. If her guardian had been in town 
and about, Laura would never have quarrelled in 
this extraordinary way with Mr. Piers. I will just 
show you — there's your grog, dear ; is it nice ? — I 
will just show you what I read in the paper this 
morning.' 

After some rustling among a pile of newspapers 
where the oldest was always uppermost, Mrs. Crewe 
selected one, and seating herself opposite her son, 
she proceeded to read with strong emphasis : 
' "Yachting Intelligence, — -Lord Dereham's beauti- 
ful yacht Seabird, whose absence from the various 
contests of the season was conspicuous, has been 
completely renovated and refitted for a prolonged 
cruise in the Mediterranean, A select party will 
accompany the noble owner, including Lord St 
Ives, Lord Geoiije Fitzwarrenne, M,P., Mr. Piers of 
Pierslynn, Colonel EUgh, Mr. Geoi^e Everest, R,A., 
and Baron Holderberg." There < what do you say 
Bthat?' 

i not look like matrimony,' said Deazil 
R he filled his pipe, 

\ 2s what I think,' returned Mrs, Crewe 
' Something very serious has happened, 
a of that. It is all in consequence of 
\ pride, because Mrs, Piers would not 
»M If she were an heiress. My young 
ftfiivc in an inch, and now she has lost 
my words.' 
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A portentous pause. 

* I dare say she has/ said Denzil, with annoying 
serenity. 

' Then there is Winnie rushing off to Mrs. Trent 
for a recommendation to the Governesses* Institu- 
tion (some form that must be gone through), as if 
there was not a minute to spare ; and I believe she 
has heard of an engagement. I must say this 
annoys me almost more than Laura's folly. Why 
need she be in such a hurry, when she has a happy 
home here, and the Admiral quite ready to keep 
her ? and I need not tell you^ that I feel as if she 
were a daughter of my own.' 

* Yet her wish to maintain herself is right and 
natural.' 

* I did not think you would like her to go and 
battle with the world ; a handsome, elegant 
creature like her ought to be taken care of 

*'I would much prefer maintaining her myself,' 
returned Denzil, again smiling ; * but I think the 
better of her for her self-respect' 

* Ah ! my dear boy ! then you are a little smitten 
with my sweet young friend ?' 

* Yes, very much,' said Denzil, with a sigh, * or 
rather, I was ; she is a woman any man might be 
a little mad about. But go on, mother ; what else 
have you to complain of ?' 

* Oh ! the only thing I object to is their want of 
trust in me. I know I deserve their confidence, 
and though they try to keep a fair face, I can see 
quite well that there is something between Laura 
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and Winnie. They are less together than they 
were, less ready to go out together, and I must say 
Laura is the most stand-off of the two. Between 
you and me, I think Laura has pretty well given 
young Piers up, for she let out the other day that 
she had been to see that drawing man Mrs. Trent 
recommended long ago. I suspect the Admiral 
will be very vexed with them when he comes to 
know everything.' 

Denzil made no reply, but sat for some minutes 
with his pipe in his hand, thinking too profoundly 
even to smoke. 

'What are you thinking of, Denzil?' said his 
mother at last. 

* I am piecing the puzzle together,' he returned, 
with a short sigh. 

* Do you think you have made it out ?' she asked 
eagerly. 

* I am not sure enough to commit myself,' he 
said, resuming his pipe, and puffing leisurely ; 
' time will show.' 

'Of course it will,' replied his mother a little 
impatiently ; * but is it any wonder I am provoked ?' 

' I suppose it is annoying ; but, mother, you 
must have patience with them. I do not think it 
is any want of goodwill towards you that keeps 
them silent. It may be painful to speak about the 
quarrel, if quarrel there has been. Laura — Miss 
Piers, I mean — may wish to see her guardian and 
consult with him before talking to anyone, so be 
patient with them, mother. There is a wonderfully 
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sad look about both of them ; and if I am not 
ff^eatly mistaken, Laura is a grand woman.' 

* What ! are you changeable like the rest ? Are 
you turning to Laura ? Are you going to be faith- 
less to Winifrid ?' 

* It is of little consequence/ he said, gazing at 
the fire, and speaking as if to himself. ' That bit 
of folly is over ; but she is a sweet creature — God 
bless her, and help her too T 

'Well, you are all most contradictory,* replied 
Mrs. Crewe, in a querulous tone ; * and I must say 
the one I have always found most reasonable and 
sympathetic is Mr. Piers, and how Laura can play 
fast and loose with him I cannot make out.' 

' He is no great loss,' said Denzil reflectively. 
' She is worth a dozen of him.' 

* I don't at all agree with you ; he is a charming, 
generous, warm-hearted young man/ retorted his 
mother tartly ; and there was a long pause. 

* Denzil,' recommenced Mrs. Crewe solemnly, * if 
Miss Desbarres dies, do you think the Admiral 
will want Laura to go and keep house for him ?' 

' It is not improbable.' 

* That would be a great loss to me 1' 

* But is she going to die ?* 

* I have a sort of feeling she will not recover ; 
she has always been a sufferer.* 

* These sort of people stand a great deal, so let 
us hope the best, for every reason.' 

*I am quite sure there is some curious story under 
all that devotion of the Admiral to his sisters.' 
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*Why?* returned Denzil. *The fine nature of 
the man explains it all to me.' 

' Ah ! there are not many like him or you either, 
my own dear boy/ said Mrs. Crewe, rising and 
kissing his brow. * I will take Toppy to bed and 
bid you good-night I am tired and vexed.' 

* Keep up your heart, mother/ he replied with a 
smile, as he drew her to him and returned her kiss 
affectionately ; * all will come right. Anyhow, I am 
selfish enough to feel pleased that you are tolerably 
sure of Laura's companionship for some months to 
come, and /am almost equally sure it will be better 
for her.' 

'Really, Denzil, your want of common-sense 
is ' 

' Never mind that, mother/ he went on. * I want 
to tell you that my time is nearly up. In about a 
fortnight or three weeks I shall be off on my last 
voyage, I hope ; for if this venture of mine is suc- 
cessful; and leaves the profit I hope, I shall return 
to take my place in the firm, and become, I hope, a 
citizen of credit, if not of renown.' 

' God grant it ! It will be a joyful day to me 
when I know that you have done with those horrid 
ships.' 

* They have brought me good fortune, mother, 
anyhow.* 

* Good-night, dear ; God bless you !' and gather- 
ing up the cherished Toppy, Mrs. Crewe swept out 
of the room. 




CHAPTER V. 



SS the day fixed by Reginald for his de- 
parture drew near, his feverish desire 
to see and speak with Winnie in- 
creased. To a certain point he was 
cool, foreseeing, and prudent, but to leave London 
without coming to some understanding with the 
object of his first strong passion was too much for 
his self-control. 

He was, to do him justice, very anxious about 
Winnie herself, and fearful that she had suffered in 
consequence of his unguarded avowal. His imagi- 
nation, which was quick and bright, if not of a 
high order, pictured the large soft eyes he loved to 
look into, welling over with tears that could not be 
restrained; the sweet, rosy, curved lips quivering 
with the pain he knew she must be enduring; 
while the one who of all others could best sustain 
and comfort her, must be (unless more than mortal) 
changed by the nature of their mutual grief from 
a sympathizing friend to a silent foe. 
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It was all too infernally unlucky, and yet things 
might come right after all. Right so far as giving 
Winnie to him went : and what a gift ! for Regi- 
nald was in that stage when the power 'to have 
and to hold' the creature he loved seemed the 
supreme good of life, even while he knew that, in 
the opinion of such as himself, his second choice 
outraged worldly wisdom no less than his first. 
Still, he was of too ardent a nature not to be 
carried away by the passion Winnie had inspired, 
which was fanned into a still fiercer glow by the 
doubt evermore obtruding itself, whether she would 
yield to him after his treachery to her dearest 
friend, involuntary as it was. 

Reginald, though very chivalrous in manner and 
modes of expression, was far from having a high 
opinion of women's strength or character. He 
was disposed to believe that for them, as for more 
heavenly objects, the injunction, * Ask, and ye shall 
receive,' held good ; yet he half unconsciously and 
quite reluctantly admitted that there was something 
more than ordinary in the affectionate good faith 
and understanding which existed between Laura 
and Winnie. 

And Laura — well, he did not give her many 
thoughts, but those he did were intense and angry. 
What business had she to overhear him in his 
moment of weakness ? What business had she 
thus to overturn his pleasant scheme of life, which 
might have suited all parties, himself especially? 
At times he almost hated her ; and then again rifts 
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in the thundercloud showed gleams of sunshine, 
and he would mutter that perhaps all was for the 
best. Still, the difficulty of seeing Winnie re- 
mained, and to leave without an interview was im- 
possible. 

But how to obtain one ? To write and ask her 
to meet him was to destroy his chance ; to linger 
about Leamington Road in hopes of surprising her 
coming out or going in, was to risk awful encounters 
with Mrs. Crewe, or awkward meetings with Laura. 
In this difficulty he sought Mrs. Trent, divining in 
some odd, instinctive way that through her only he 
could get a clue. And yet he dared not ask a 
direct question, for he feared her keen perception. 
That astute lady was therefore rather puzzled by 
the sudden renewal of Reginald's old habits of 
intimacy, his early visits and droppings in to 
luncheon. 

* I suppose, as he has quarrelled with his fianciey 
he comes to me to be comforted,' was her reflection. 
' What a fool that Laura Piers must be ! for if I am 
not much mistaken, she has thrown away high for- 
tune ; this voyage of his will finish the affair. I 
wish he would take a fancy to Katie, but it is not 
likely.' 

So Mrs. Trent meditated as her neat brougham 
drew up sharply at Howell and James's, and the 
door was opened by the object of her thoughts. 

' Ah, Reginald ! shopping, like myself V 

* Yes ; there are always last things to get before 
a start.' 
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* And when do you start ?' 

'The day after to-morrow, if nothing prevents 



me.' 



*What a comprehensive "if"!' returned Mrs. 
Trent, smiling. * Come in with me ; I have only to 
leave a pattern of silk for poor old Lady Jamieson. 
She fancies they will not attend to her if she writes. 
I will put you down ailywhere you like, after.* 

Reginald accepted. He was nearly desperate, 
his time was drawing so near, and he caught 
eagerly at any straw that might indicate his best 
course. 

Mrs. Trent's business was quickly despatched. 
So soon as they were shut into the carriage and 
the order given ' To Shoolbreds',' before Reginald 
could frame any leading observation with which to 
open his battery, Mrs. Trent exclaimed : 

* I suppose you know nothing about Laura and 
Miss Fielden now, but they seem a good deal 
upset. Winnie Fielden is quite determined to ac- 
cept a governess's situation, and has got the con- 
sent of her brother in India. I cannot think what 
the Admiral will say when he knows. He is too 
much absorbed in his poor sister to attend to any- 
thing just now.' 

* Is it not mere talk on Winnie's part ?* said 
Reginald, keeping himself well in hand. * She 
always had some such scheme in her head.' 

* Oh ! she is quite in earnest, I assure you ; I 
helped her so far as I could by giving her a letter 
of introduction to the Governesses' Institution, 
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She has heard of something likely to suit in the 
country, and was to get the lady's answer to-day. 
I have just left her in Harley Street.' 

' Indeed ! I am sure the Admiral will be annoyed. 
But if her brother approves, I do not see what is to 
be done. What is this institution you were talking 
of — where is it ?* 

* The Governesses* Institution, Harley Street — a 
very good place to find what one wants on either 
side.' 

*What a shame it was of old Fielden to get 
through his money and leave his children unpro- 
vided for !' said Reginald indignantly ; then, look- 
ing at his watch, he exclaimed hastily, 'By Jove! 
it is later than I thought ! I have an appointment 
at 2.30, and shall barely be in time. Excuse me, 
Mrs. Trent, if I leave you abruptly; I will call 
this evening or to-morrow morning to make my 
adieux.' 

He pulled the check-string, opened the door, 
and vanished so rapidly that Mrs. Trent was quite 
startled, and thought over their conversation, seek- 
ing the word of the enigma in vain. 

Reginald, meantime, had speedily found a cab, 
and proceeded as fast as he could to Harley Street, 
where he soon discovered the house he sought, and 
lighting a cigar, proceeded to patrol the opposite 
pavd at a little distance. Here he kept a long and 
weary watch, rendered doubly irksome by the fear 
that he might have missed his quarry. 

Many were the ladies he saw pass through the 
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portal on which his gaze was fixed : shabby 
elderly-young ladies ; showy, saucy girls ; solid, 
staid Minervas ; every variety of womankind mili- 
tant here on earth ; and he was almost inclined to 
retreat hopelessly, when another figure appeared 
descending the steps, at sight of which his heart 
leaped with a sudden bound — a tall slight figure in 
mourning; the drapery of the skirt, the folds of 
the dark mantle round the graceful shoulders, the 
poise of the head, with its becoming hat of black 
straw and crape, all had a simple elegance of their 
own. The step, too, with which this girl walked 
leisurely towards Regent's Park was smooth and 
elastic, and completed her air of distinction. 

Uttering a half-audible exclamation, Reginald 
turned and followed her, keeping a little behind 
for some way until she neared York Gate, when, 
quickening his pace, he was soon beside her. 

'Winnie!' 

She started, and turning very pale, looked up at 
him with an expression almost of terror, stopping 
suddenly and glancing right and left, as if for some 
means of escape. 

* Winnie!* repeated Reginald. ^Good heavens! 
you are not afraid of me ? Hear me ; I must 
speak to you ; I have watched and waited for this 
opportunity : you cannot refuse me a few m*inutes' 
talk! There are some things of importance to 
Laura I want to ask you about, and I am on the 
eve of quitting England for a long time.' 

* I would much rather not. Do not ask me. 
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We ought never to meet any more/ said Winnie 
brokenly, with a slight despairing gesture of the 
hand. * If you knew the misery and shame I have 
endured, the horror of myself, the — oh ! no, Regi- 
nald, do not ask me to talk with you/ 

*But I do,* he returned resolutely. * It will be 

months, perhaps years, before we meet again, and 

you must hear what I have to say. You owe me 

so much ; for have you not, though unintentionally, 

played havoc with me ? Do you think, Winnie, 

that I have not suffered too ? Come, come with 

me into the park ; we can speak quietly there. If 

you refuse, so determined am I to carry my point, 

that I will follow you to Leamington Road and ask 

for an interview before Laura's face.' 

Something in his resolute air, something also, 
perhaps, in the habitual power and charm he had 
ever exercised over her, bent Winifrid*s will to 
his. He was going away, too, and suffering through 
her! 

* I ought not to listen to you ; I feel myself a 
traitor when I do.^ 

* You ought not to say what you cannot believe. 
You are no traitor, Winnie ; nor am I, though we 
are both unlucky. Come ; I will not keep you 
long, and I want to ask you about Laura.' 

She did not reply, but let him walk beside her, 
directing their steps into a quiet alley of the park, 
where at that hour there were few passers-by. 
After proceeding for some time in silence, Reginald 
broke out : 
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* I have had you before my ^y^^ night and day 
since that infernal accident betrayed us. I have 
eaten my heart out trying to find the means of 
seeing you, and now I scarcely know where to 
begin with all I have to say. First, how has it 
been with you since } Has she been cruel } She 
certainly has had provocation. Is she driving you 
away among strangers ? If so, if she makes your 
life wretched, let us cast all colder considerations 
to the winds, and go away together ; trust yourself 
to me, and let us secure some few days of heaven 
to look back upon, come what may after. Winnie ! 
look at me.' 

Reginald spoke with fire; excited by the un- 
expected joy of meeting, and intoxicated by the 
subtle charm of mingled tenderness and fear which 
pervaded her voice and manner, the quivering lip, 
the glances suddenly averted of those grave sweet 
eyes, he was carried out of himself, and for the 
moment forgot the plans and schemes he had so 
carefully evolved. 

'Winnie, look at me,' he repeated. 'Will you 
come V 

His impassioned tone seemed to startle her into 
self-command. She turned her eyes full upon him, 
gravely, sadly. 

* You know this is utter folly,' she said in clearer, 
firmer tones. 'You and I have no more to do* 
with each other. We have been a misfortune to 
each other ! Oh ! how I wish I had battled on 
with my aunt rather than to have brought sorrow 
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and bitterness to those I love! I am indeed unfor- 
tunate !' 

' It IS no fault of yours that you are lovely and 
lovable/ said Reginald, in a low tone. ' But tell 
me, how is it between Laura and yourself ? — ^what 
does she think of me ?* 

' I believe Laura pities us both ; but we never 
name you. Laura is always just, she is always 
kind ; but she is very still, and cold, and silent to 
me. She does not drive me away, but it is impos- 
sible — do you not see it is quite impossible ? — I can 
live among — upon people whose hopes and wishes 
I have been the means of frustrating ! Oh, Regi- 
nald ! why do you not strive to win her forgiveness 
— to induce her to renew her engagement with 
you? It is the only means of extricating us 
all from this misery, and securing your own happi- 
ness.' 

* You ask too much/ returned Reginald, with a 
liard smile ; ' besides, Laura would never listen to 
such a proposition ; she is too strong, too clear- 
sighted ' 

* Yes, but she loved you,' cried Winifrid, in her 
turn excited ; * and if you persevered — really — not 
going away out of sight, but persisting in seeing 
her, and telling her day after day that a moment's 
madness does not destroy real affection, she would 
listen and believe — she could not help it' 

The admission this speech implied sent a thrill 
of passionate delight, of gratified self-love, through 
the veins of her listener. 
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' I cannot do this, Winnie/ he said, gazing fixedly 
into the eyes upturned to him. * I confess that I 
was hasty and ill-judging in mistaking my own 
feelings towards Laura, and I was doubly unfortu- 
nate in not having met you till too late. That it 
has all been awfully hard on Laura, I know. I am 
still ready to fulfil my engagement to her, as I 
wrote in a letter you have probably seen.' (Winnie 
bent her head.) ' To this I shall adhere. But if^ 
on my return to England next year, she still re- 
fuses me, am I to wear the willow for ever ? And 
you, my love, my life ! you will not sacrifice us 
both to a phantom — an ideal myth of honour and 
fidelity — for you are not indifferent to me, Winnie ? 
You would not wish to punish me for the crime of 
loving you too well? Look at me once more, 
Winnie, and say, if you can truly, " I do not love 
you !'' ' 

'I hardly think I do, Reginald! I am sa 
unhappy,' returned Winnie, the soft rich colour 
mantling in her cheek. * And, oh ! I wish you had 
never cared for me ; but, indeed, it is too cruel to 
be the cause of grief to everyone. And now I 
cannot stay any longer ; I must leave you 

* Not yet r cried Reginald eagerly. * We have 
settled nothing, come to no understanding ; except 
for the delight of seeing you, these precious 
moments have been lost ! Listen to me ; do not 
let me go without some knowledge of your move- 
ments, some clue to where I shall find you. Promise 
me, that should you be in any difficulty, any trouble. 
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you will write to me. I shall keep my solicitors 

Well up as to my whereabouts, so ' 

*No, no, no!' exclaimed Winnie. *I will not 

write to you or receive a letter from you ; it would 

l>e too, too base. Go away, dear Reggie, and try 

and forget as quickly as you can. I am not angry 

with you — how could I be ? — ^but I must not, will 

not be, or seem to be, so false to my dearest, best 

friend as to link myself with you. What happiness 

or trust could we have in each other? We are most 

unfortunate, and I am so grieved for you, Reggie ! 

that is all I can say. How poor and cold it 

sounds!' 

Her voice broke suddenly, and instead of turning 
to leave him, she sat down on a seat by which they 
were passing, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

* And yet you can look calmly forward to six, 
eight, an indefinite number of months, without the 
smallest chance of communicating with me !' said 
Reginald, placing himself beside her, and drawing 
away her hands, which he clasped firmly in his own. 
* Is that kind, or even just ? Is it the way to atone 
for the mischief you have wrought, darling.^ Come, 
give me at least the promise to let me know your 
whereabouts. I shall imagineeverykind of wretched- 
ness when I am away ; all sorts of dangers and 
discomfort for you in this undertaking of yours. 
By heaven 1 it is all too revolting. Winnie ! will 
you not write to me ?' 

' Only on one topic, Reginald,' she said resolutely, 
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extricating her hands. * If I see any sign of soften- 
ing in Laura, I will let you know ; and then you will 
come back, will you not, and make up for all the 
bitter sorrow you and /, alas ! have caused her ?' 

There was a tone of agonized entreaty in her 
voice ; it moved Reginald strangely. 

* I can promise nothing,' he said in a suppressed 
tone, after a moment's pause. * I feel as if I were 
the sport of circumstance, a helpless morsel of drift 
on the stream of events ; but, if you give me hope, 
I may yet be floated into the haven I long for.' 

* Ah ! no, no ; there is no hope with me — none, 
Reginald. You only distress and disturb me, you 
only vex yourself. I will go away now,' rising 
hastily. ' I cannot listen any more, and you must 
not come with me,' she added, with more decision 
than he had ever seen in her, an air of decision so 
marked in voice and eyes that he felt there was no 
appeal. 

* One word before you leave me,' he cried. 'Shall 
you mention our interview to Laura ?' 

* I think not, I could not ; we never mention 
you. We speak so little now. Good-bye, Reggfie ; 
God bless you and direct you.' 

Reginald seized her hand, and pushing back her 
slee\*e, repeatedly and passionately kissed the 
delicate strip of wrist which intervened between her 
glove and cufT. 

* God ! how hard it is to say good-bye ! yet, 
darling, I wish I had never seen you. It is good- 
bye, then ?* 
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Wmifrid drew her hand forcibly from him, and 
with a slight sad gesture turned away and walked 
quickly out of sight Reginald did not attempt to 
follow her. He stood quite still for several seconds, 
looking after her, and seeing far away into a probable 
or possible future, his good-looking face contracted 
with anger and fruitless regret; his heart beat 
strong, agitated as it was by the one gleam of hope 
that served to show more clearly the baffled 
schemes and almost hopeless passion which tor- 
mented him. But submission was not a virtue of 
Reginald Piers, his resources were not soon ex- 
hausted. At length he raised his head and ap- 
peared to pull himself together, his mouth tightened 
somewhat, and he too walked rapidly away in an 
opposite direction. 

:|e ^ :|c -X* He 

This conversation had been a terrible trial to 
Winnie ; not that she was for a moment tempted 
by Reginald's suggestions — ^she was in all the first 
glow of contrition, the depths of self-reproach. 

All that evening she was very still and silent, 
while Laura talked more than usual. 

Mrs. Crewe made some leading inquiries, tinged 
with sarcasm, respecting Winnie's proceedings that 
day. 

*Well, dear, what have you been doing with 
yourself? Have you found anything yet? It 
seems the oddest thing that you will persist in 
running away from a safe home to hard work and 
little pay.' 
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'Oh, some people get on very well; why 
shouldn't I, Mrs. Crewe ? I did hear of an engage- 
ment, or a possible engagement, to-day ; but I fear 
my never having been out before may be an objec- 
tion — so the superintendent 3aid ; but she thinks 
the lady will write herself. She has mentioned me 
to her, and hopes to hear to-morrow.' 

*Out!* repeated Mrs. Crewe, with scornful 
emphasis. ' I am surprised you should use such a 
word, like a milliner's apprentice, or some such 
person. Don't do it, dear ; it is more than I can 
bear. And who is this lady ?' 

* I really do not know. I did not ask her name, 
and the superintendent was greatly hurried and 
busy to-day.' 

* I do wonder what the Admiral will say !' ex- 
claimed Mrs. Crewe, after a few moments' silence. ' I 
am afraid he will be awfully vexed. Don't you 
think, dear, you ought not to decide in any way 
before you speak to him ?' 

' Oh, Mrs. Crewe,' cried Winnie, unable to endure 
this repetition of the almost daily torture inflicted 
upon her, and with the sound of tears in her voice, 
* don't ! I cannot live on here ; I have no right to 
Admiral Desbarres's charity; it is degrading. I 
know how kind your motives are, but you don't 
understand, and I cannot tell how I feel ; only, I 
must go — I have the right' 

This conversation took place immediately after 
tea, and up to this point Denzil had been apparently 
absorbed in an evening paper; he now raised his 
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head, however, and said, in his usual grave deep 
tones : 

* Ay, mother. Miss Fielden says truly ; every 
individual has a right to live his own life his own 
way, and earn independence if he can. The 
Admiral will see this, I have no doubt ; and you 
ought not to vex Miss Fielden with your objections. 
Forgive the liberty I take in speaking about your 
plans or affairs. Miss Fielden; but my mother's over- 
anxiety ^ 

* Oh yes, certainly,* broke in Mrs. Crewe, a good 
deal offended. * Of course my stupidity and old^ 
fashioned prejudices are great, but the habits and 
ideas of a gentlewoman, cherished for years, are 
not to be overturned in a moment. There ! I hear 
that dear cat crying at the back-door, and no one 
to let her in ! I am certain Collins is out — run to 
the post again, I suppose. There is the result of 
educating the lower classes ; you give an ignorant 
girl twelve pounds a year, feed her well, wear your- 
self out trying to teach her, and the result is, that 
she spends one-half her time, which is yours, 
writing ridiculous love-letters, and the other half 
racing away to post them, while dust accumulates 
and nothing is regular.' 

Uttering these words with as much vehemence 
as was consistent with dignity, Mrs. Crewe left the 
room, and her voice was soon heard de profundis^ 
calling on Collins. 

The next morning Laura was writing to the 
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Admiral in her own room, when Winnie tapped at 
the door. 

* Do let me in/ she said. 

When she entered, Laura saw that she was very 
pale, and her large eyes dilated with a puzzled, 
pained expression. She held an open letter in her 
hand. 

*What is it, Winnie.^ asked Laura, roused to 
unusual interest. 

* Oh, Laura,' cried Winnie, venturing to throw 
her arms round her as of old, ' do counsel me and 
think for me as you used. I have the letter I 
expected from the lady in the country, and who do 
you think it is ?* 

' How can I tell ? asked Laura uneasily. 

* Lady Jervois,' cried Winnie ; * Lady Jervois ! 
Ought I to go to her ? Read her letter, Laura, and 
tell me what you think.* 

Laura therefore read as follows : 

* Dear Miss Fielden, 

* Somewhat to my surprise, I have received 
your address from the Governesses' Institution, and 
lose no time in telling you how pleased I should 
be if I could secure your care and instruction for 
my little girl. She is a quiet child, but I fear back- 
ward for her age. Nevertheless, you would not, I 
am sure, find her troublesome ; I must, however, 
warn you that, owing to my husband's somewhat 
peculiar views of female education, I cannot offer 
you an adequate salary, forty pounds a year being 
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the utmost Sir Gilbert will agree to give. I may 
add, that we lead a most retired and quiet life, in 
a remote district, and see scarce any society. I 
need hardly say that I should consider you a 
member of the family, and esteem myself fortunate 
in having your companionship. My kind regards 
to Miss Piers. Is it really true that my brother is 
going to winter in the South of Europe } I have 
not heard from him for an age. Hoping to have 
a speedy and affirmative reply, 
* I am, 

' Dear Miss Fielden, 

* Yours very sincerely, 

* Helen Jervois.' 

When Laura had finished this letter she remained 
a moment or two silent. 

* Well, Laura, what do you think ?' said Winnie, 
unable to restrain her impatience. 

' It IS very curious, very/ returned Laura slowly. 

* What do you think yourself?* 

*I do not know what to think,' cried Winnie, 
glowing with a sudden colour. * As to Lady Jer- 
vois herself, I should very much like to be with 
her, she is so gentle and nice ; it would not be like 
going " out " as a governess. But, Laura, I don't 
think I ought to go. I think it would look like 
putting myself in the way of — I cannot speak all 
my thoughts — but you understand.' 

* I do quite understand,' replied Laura calmly. 
* Let us look into the matter. I know you would 
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naturally, at present^ avoid Reginald ; not that it 
will matter much in the end. Well, he will be out 
of the way for some months, that is certain ; and 
when he returns, Winnie, he will seek you wherever 
you are, or I am much mistaken/ 

* No — no. It will be no use, if he does.' 
'Then,' resumed Laura, not heeding the inter- 
ruption, ' the Admiral would be greatly reconciled 
to the idea of your earning your own living if he 
knew you were in the house of a friend, and almost 
a connection ; and I ' — her voice trembled — * I 
should be greatly comforted to know you had not 
been driven forth among strangers, that you had 
found something like a home/ 

She stopped abruptly, and Winnie, seizing her 
hand, fondled and kissed and wept over it. 

' How good you are to me, Laura ! Ah ! how 
good !' 

' Winnie !' exclaimed Laura ; and then they 
hugged each other heartily for the first time since 
they knew they were rivals ; * I know, too, my dear 
uncle would be satisfied, could he see us, that 
you would be safe and well with Lady Jervois ; I 
believe, Winnie, you had better accept/ 

* I am half afraid, half wishful to go — half reluc- 
tant ; I will not write till to-morrow, and see what 
ideas will come to me/ 

* Yes, it is well to reflect. They might give you 
a higher salary; you ought to have seventy or eighty 
pounds a year/ 

* Oh, I do not mind about that/ cried Winnie. 
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* I shall not want any more, as I could never spend 

more than forty pounds on my clothes and things ; 

and then, it is my first attempt.' 
'You will want more than clothes,' said Laura 

thoughtfully; *yet, as you say, it is your first 

attempt' 

' If she were not his sister !' said Winnie, with 
averted face. * But he may not hear, he may not 

know for a long time ; and even then ' 

* It is of little importance,' returned Laura, with 
a slight, unconscious sigh. * I would advise you to 
write to the Admiral as soon as you have made up 
your mind. I had a letter from him this morning ; 
his sister is a very little better, but frightfully 
weak.' 

Laura's counsels and her own inclination decided 
Winnie. In truth, a little of the weakness of the 
spoilt child hung round her ; she was not averse to 
work, and was honestly disinclined to eat the bread 
of idleness and dependence ; but to go away among 
strangers was awful and terrible to her, and nothing 
short of the catastrophe which had befallen could 
have nerved her to the step she had just taken. 

When she had gathered herself together suffi- 
ciently to view her position, she was appalled at 
the havoc she had innocently caused. Not only 
Laura's life darkened and blighted, but the Ad- 
miral's plans frustrated, and his expectations 
brought to nought. Then a voice seemed to sound 
perpetually in her ears — an echo in her heart. ' Go 
forth !' it said, ' go forth ! be no longer a burden 
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and an eyesore to those whom you have injured 
and betrayed ;' and impelled by this imperative 
command, anxious to escape the constant reproach 
of Laura's presence, she rushed into action un- 
usually prompt and decided. 

So the ensuing ten days were big with events. 
Mrs. Crewe was almost reconciled to the derogatory 
idea of Winifrid Fielden 'going out,' when the 
scene of her labours was to be the family of a 
baronet of ancient lineage, and if not a connection, 
the next thing to it. 

The Admiral wrote shortly, but kindly, that he 
had no objection to his dear young friend trying 
her wings with so short a flight, especially as her 
eldest brother approved. The Admiral was always 
satisfied with the sanction of the family high- 
priest, being deeply imbued with the doctrine of 
primogeniture. Winnie therefore closed with Lady 
Jervois, made her simple preparations, and, escorted 
to the station by Laura and Mrs. Crewe, who 
bestowed on her a huge embrace, a big luncheon- 
banket, and a blessing, started in search of indepen- 
dence and the consolation of work. Two days 
after, the ' society papers * announced the departure 
of Mr. Piers of Pierslynn, and a distinguished 
party, on board Lord Dereham's yacht for the 
Mediterranean. 

This first break-up of the happy little party in 
Leamington Road was quickly followed by the 
adieux of Denzil, who had been a shade graver and 
more silent of late. Laura was surprised how much 
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she missed him. With all his quiet unobtrusive- 
ness, there was a tacit sympathy between them of 
"which she was half unconscious until she lost it. 
Finally, this period of severance was brought to a 
close by a telegram from the Admiral : 

*My sister was unexpectedly called hence yester- 
day. She expired a little before midnight' 





CHAPTER VI. 



r HEN Winnie was quite gone, a dull 
despair settled down on Laura for a 
week or two, at which she herself at ' 
length took fright. It would never do 
to give up the mastery of self, which she had early 
learned to believe was the key to much of the 
success and nearly all the happiness of life. 

She therefore, by a strong effort of will and con- 
science, forced herself to take up her old employ- 
ments, each day the repugnance to them diminish' 
ing. Then, after Denzil's departure, Mrs. Crewe 
had a severe attack of bronchitis, which gave her 
much to do and to think about, and drew her nearer 
to her kind hostess, who declared her to be an in- 
comparable nurse. 

The dreaded explanation with the Admiral, too, 
had been shorn of half its terrors by the old man's 
grief for his sister. 

Laura saw little of him for some months after this 
event ; for having been recommended to tiy change 
of scene and air, he decided on visiting Piedmont, 
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where he had heard a very remarkable work of 
evangelization was going on. 

So Mrs. Crewe and her dear 'young friend' 
settled down to the quiet routine of their winter 
days; Laura seeking every means of occupation, 
and so far taking the direction of her life into her 
own hands, that without consulting either Mrs. 
Crewe or the Admiral she ventured to offer some 
designs at a high-art fancy-work establishment, and 
to her surprise and pleasure they were accepted and 
others ordered. 

Thus the current of her experience flowed on 
slowly, tranquilly, as it were between dull sedgy 
banks, instead of the foliage and flowers that had 
beautified it a few short months ago. Yet through 
the dim grey mist of this dreary time she perceived 
that her strength was coming back to her, and that 
her faith in the inexhaustible riches of life was 
reviving. 

To Winifrid Fielden, the months that intervened 
between her last agitating interview with Reginald 
and the first spring days were less painful and 
monotonous than she had anticipated. 

With Lady Jervois she soon felt at home. There 
was something almost pathetic in the gentle resig- 
nation of her aspect and her life. 

A superincumbent weight, beyond her power to 
resist, had gradually crushed out life and indi- 
viduality, till existence was to her * without form 
and void.' 
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Her one link with life was her daughter, whom 
she loved with a painful, half-distrustful love, fearing 
the child might find her dull or wearisome, clinging 
to her with an utterly dependent affection, which 
the young and hopeful are more ready to despise 
than to reciprocate. 

But destiny was not too cruel to Lady Jer- 
vois. 

Her child, by some subtle mental or moral 
chemistry, had assimilated something of her father's 
obstinate purpose in the form of firmness, with her 
mother's soft tenderness, and loved that mother with 
deep, watchful, protecting affection. 

She was a grave little creature, precocious in 
some directions, but wonderfully simple and 
Ignorant in others. 

The atmosphere in which she lived was oppressive, 
and not calculated to foster the joyous heedlessness 
of childhood. 

Her father was quite indifferent to her. He had 
never forgiven her for being a girl. Not that he had 
any of that love of name and race which, in spite of 
its selfishness, is not without a strain of nobility, 
and which makes a man pine for a son, an heir 
sprung from himself to stand in his place and 
occupy the home he has dignified and adorned ; but 
he had a sound, hearty hatred of the man who 
would come after him. 

Into this silent, sombre household Winnie Fielden 
came, not like a sunbeam — she was too cast-down 
and sad herself for such a simile — but like a breath 
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of fresh fragrant air, bringing with it a perfume as 
of grass and blossom lately bathed in summer 
showers. 

Frank and fearless from her upbringing in a 
tender refined house, there hung just that tinge of 
soft sadness about her that was peculiarly attractive 
to Lady Jervois ; while her gentle, kindly, in- 
telligent method . of instruction first revealed to 
Sybil that lessons — at least, some lessons — might be 
enjoyed. 

As to Sir Gilbert, in his own coarse way he liked 
the presence of handsome women, and as time en- 
abled him to judge of Winnie's capabilities and 
accomplishments, she found still further favour in 
his eyes as a decided bargain. 

Winnie, who was quick and observant enough, 
soon saw that her society was even of greater value 
to the mother than to the daughter. Lady Jervois 
quite revived in the congenial companionship of 
her daughter's governess. The long vacant days 
became gradually filled up, Winnie induced her to 
try duets with herself and Sybil, and found that 
Lady Jervois had been well and thoroughly taught ; 
but music, like everything else, had ceased to 
interest, in the dead monotony of utter loneliness. 
Then Lady Jervois was tempted to take up German. 
again, and in the first flush of his contentment with 
the new member of his family Sir Gilbert permitted 
her to coax him into the extravagance of a sub- 
scription to Mudie's. Meantime Laura's letters grew 
longer, fuller, warmer, and Winifrid felt a degree of 
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rest, and even satisfaction, beyond what she had 
dared to hope. 

Though she lived with Reginald's sister, there 
was little to remind her of him. His name was 
rarely mentioned ; when it was, Sir Gilbert was 
generally the speaker, and his tone anything but 
complimentary. 

But this was of small importance to Winifrid ; 
struggle as she would with herself, resist as she 
would, he was ever before her! The sense of blame 
attaching to him also grew fainter as time rolled on. 
The treachery to Laura was miserable, deplorable ! 
but was she to be cruel in her judgment of him 
who erred from sudden irresistible love for her- 
self.? 

Like all reasonable persons oppressed with a grief 
or a longing that ought not to be, and must not be, 
indulged, Winnie sought relief in occupation, nor 
did she show much outward sign of sadness or 
mental conflict. Had Lady Jervois known Winnie 
in her unclouded days, she would have recognised 
a change in the bright girl so instinct with life, 
and joy, and hope ; as it was, she seemed cheerful 
enough in the dull surroundings of Ashley Grange. 

Sir Gilbert Jervois managed to live his life 
wonderfully apart from those under the same roof 
with him. He generally got up at cock-crow, and 
had a ramble of inspection round the home premises 
before a solid if rather homely breakfast, and had 
mounted his shooting-pony either to visit some 
distant preserves, or examine into some farming 
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operations, if he had not retired to his study or 
justice-room to write letters, before the ladies had 
left their rooms. 

He always had a good deal of correspondence, 
as a large part of his time was occupied in first in- 
curring lawyers' bills, and then disputing them. He 
did not always come in to luncheon. In fact, it was 
a source of keen pleasure to him to enjoy that meal 
at the expense of some tenant who had asked for 
repairs, or wished for some small favour respecting 
ground game, or, better still, disputed his landlord's 
rights in any way. He was always too early or too 
late for dinner, and the ladies of the family had 
adopted the habit of making the midday their prin- 
cipal meal. Winnie had proposed the usual school- 
room arrangement of tea with her pupil at the late 
dinner-hour, but both host and hostess had nega- 
tived the suggestion. 

'Pray come to dinner with us. Miss Fielden,' 
said Lady Jervois ; * ours is such a very homely 
establishment, and Sybil is so accustomed to come 
in before dinner is half over, that if you stay away 
we shall only lose you both.' 

* Hang it, no !' cried Sir Gilbert, with a compli- 
mentary grin, and turning up his crumpled face 
with its snub nose to look at Winnie. ' Hang it, 
no ! It's not every day we catch a handsome girl 
to light up our Darby-and-Joan repast, and by 
George you mustn't leave my lady and me to our 
matrimonial tite-d-tite — it isn't the liveliest con- 
cern, / can tell you ! If my lady would even show 
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fight now and again it would make a change, but it 
is not in her !' 

So Winifrid soon came to be one of the fan)ily, 
to its decided advantage. 

The only place in which Lady Jervois saw any- 
thing of ' The County ' was at church. Sir Gilbert 
was more unpopular with his equals than with his 
inferiors, and his wife had grown morbid in her 
nervous avoidance of society, and would shrink 
and change colour if in their walks any of their 
neighbours overtook or encountered herself and 
Winifrid or Sybil. 

One of the more daring and experienced of the 
rare visitors at Ashley Grange, the eldest son of a 
wealthy squire, home for the hunting season on 
leave from his regiment, absolutely contrived on 
one occasion to interest Lady Jervois and draw her 
into conversation, while he walked for more than a 
mile, his horse's bridle over his arm, beside her and 
her fair companion, who gave him a flattering 
amount of attention ; for the subject of his conver- 
sation was his acquaintance with 'your brother. 
Lady Jervois, whom I had the pleasure of meeting 
at Lord Dereham's last autumn. It was a very 
jolly party, and after some of the bores had gone 
(there must be a few bores in every party, you 
know), we all went over to Pierslynn, a charming 
old place, and delightfully comfortable. We had 
capital sport, and great fun. Lord Dereham's 
niece, Madame Moscynska, a first-rate woman, up 
to everything, did hostess ; you can't think how 
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jolly it all was. Piers himself is a capital fellow. 
Have you heard of him lately ?' 

* I had a few lines from Cairo/ said Lady Jervois, 
with a little more animation than usual ; * the 
yachting expedition seemed to be breaking up ; 
only himself and a Mr. Everest — an artist, I think 
— remained with Lord Dereham. They intended 
going as far as the Second Cataract. I think he 
mentions this lady ; he calls her Princess Mos- 
cynska.' 

* Just so/ put in her companion ; * she is a Polish 
princess/ 

' She joined them at Cannes or Nice, and went as 
far as Fiume, I believe/ 

' I dare say. She is great friends with a lot of 
Austrian swells, and talked of visiting Graf some- 
' thing or other, this winter ; she is a deuced keen 
politician, up to every move on the European chess- 
board. You must have met her in town last season, 
Lady Jervois. She was a great deal with the 
Marchioness of Harborough and that set/ 

* I was in town, certainly, last spring/ returned 
Lady Jervois, smiling, * but I saw nothing of the 
season/ 

To this conversation Winifrid listened with in- 
tense, painful interest. Who was this fascinating 
personage who had appeared upon the scene? 
Had Reginald, from the simple, unpretending 
strata in which their lives, hers and Laura's, were 
embedded, risen into higher and more brilliant 
regions, and should they never again enjoy the 
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happiness of intimate intercourse ? Alas ! all 
chance of that was gone, in any case ; but though 
she honestly prayed that he might be reconciled to 
Laura, she could not give him up to another. But 
had she any choice ? — here she became aware that 
Lady Jervois was speaking to her. 

* I do not think Reginald cares much for politics, 
eh, Winifrid ?' (She had been Winifrid and 
Winnie for a considerable time, both with mother 
and daughter.) 

Young Dacres listened with devout attention for 
her reply, and noted the quick sweet blush with 
which she answered : 

* Oh ! yes, I think he cares a good deal for 
ipolitics! I cannot fancy an Englishman not 
caring for politics. It is quite different with 
Frenchmen or Germans.' 

* Miss Fielden, you see, is prepared to follow in 
the steps of your charming Princess,' said Lady 
Jervois, for the sake of saying something; but 
their companion chose to take it as an introduction, 
and lifted his hat with profound respect. 

* Perhaps when Miss Fielden is as old as the 
Princess Moscynska she may be as keen a poli- 
tician ; but I doubt it,' he returned, smiling. 

This speech brought them to the park gates, 
where Lady Jervois made a decided stand, and 
there was nothing left for her cavalier but to wish 
her good-morning and ride away, mentally consign- 
ing Sir Gilbert to warm quarters for a confounded 
curmudgeon, who did not deserve to have the com- 
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panionship of ' two charming women, one of them 
a regular beauty, by Jove !' 

Lady Jervois and Winnie walked on slowly 
through the woods which intervened between the 
road and the Grange, a picturesque, two-storied, 
grey old house; wide-spreading, and surrounded by 
a moat, long since dried-up. This moat was now 
converted into a pretty, quaint shrubbery, with 
occasional beds of flowers, which throve well in the 
shelter of the grassy banks. The side next the 
house was crowned by the iv}'-grown fragments of 
a low wall, which further defended the mansion in 
former times, when the Grange had stood more 
than one siege. Reaching the causeway by which 
the road crossed to the house, Lady Jervois turned 
down a short steep path leading to this sunken 
shrubbery. 

* Go on, Sybil dear,' she said ; * look for some 
crocuses and violets; we have often found them 
here weeks before they appear elsewhere ; try and 
find enough for a bouquet for Winifrid.' 

Sybil started at a run, and was soon out of sight. 

* I have often wanted to ask you about your 
cousin and Reginald,' began Lady Jervois, a slight 
hesitation perceptible in her composed well-bred 
voice, * but have scarcely liked to touch so delicate 
a subject. This conversation with young Dacres 
just now has suggested a reason for the coolness 
that has evidently come between my brother and 
his fiancee. He has been very reticent about it, but 
we have not met since I was in town, and so little 
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^can be written ! Do you think that this Madame 
Moscynska had anything to do with the present 
state of things ? Had Miss Piers any reason to 
think Reginald faithless ?' 

At this home question Winifrid turned first hot 
and then cold ; she was quite unprepared for such 
a thrust ; fortunately, Lady Jervois, not too deeply 
interested in her answer, was looking after Sybil 
and not at her, and with a resolute exertion of self- 
control Winnie was able to reply : 

' I am afraid Laura had reason to doubt him, but 
perhaps they may make friends again — I wish they 
would, they were both so unhappy.' 

* I do not think they will,' said Lady Jervois 
thoughtfully, * for, though I can hardly account for 
the impression, he never gave me the idea of being 
in love with her.' 

* Indeed ! why ?' exclaimed Winifrid, her heart 
beating painfully. 

*I say I cannot account for the impression,' 
repeated Lady Jervois, smiling, 'but I have it, 
nevertheless ; yet when I saw him last he was all 
eagerness to be married. I confess, my dear Wini- 
frid, I am rather glad things are as they are ; I 
always doubted if a marriage with your cousin 
would be very happy for either party — not that I 
mean to disparage Miss Piers — ^but Reginald ought 
to marry a woman of the world, and he ought not 
to marry yet; not that I am at all disposed to 
fancy this Polish Princess — there is something un- 
real in the very words — and Lord Dereham, too 
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has not the highest reputation for steadiness. 
However, I have always believed Reginald quite 
able to take care of himself, and I am sure it would 
be better for him not to make what is called a love- 
match, it is so often a mistake,' and Lady Jervois 
sighed. 

Winifrid listened with deep attention to this 
speech, an unusually long one for her companion. 
It gave her time to calm and collect herself, so she 
answered quietly : 

* I am sure if he had sought through the world 
he could not find a better wife than Laura would 
be ; you do not know how good and clever she is ; 
it seems to me that she is a woman of the world 
too, she is so wise and calm. Reginald was always 
fond of her ; I remember when I was quite a little 
thing, his first question when he came into the 
house always was ** Where is Laura ?" Oh ! he was 
very fond of Laura.' 

* I dare say she is a very useful, excellent 

girl ' returned Lady Jervois thoughtfully, 

* but ' — she stopped, for Sybil ran quickly back. 

* Oh ! come, mother, come, Winnie ! there are 
such quantities of violets under the wall behind the 
clump of oak-trees — do come ' 

' It is very early for them — at least, here in the 
North/ said Lady Jervois, as they followed the 
little girl to see the treasures she had found. 
When they had been duly admired and gathered, 
Sybil hastened away to the house to divide her 
spoils equally between mother's room and Winnie's, 
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while Lady Jervois and her companion continued 
their walk round the moat-garden. 

' When did you hear last from Miss Piers ?' asked 
Lady Jervois, after a pause. 

* Not for more than a fortnight ; I have been 
wondering at her silence.' 

* Did she mention my brother?* 

* No, she never does ; she said something about 
the Admiral having met with a great loss — loss of 
money, I mean. She says she will tell me more 
when she has seen him.' 

* That is very unfortunate, so soon after his sister's 
death ; and men think more of money losses than 
any others.' 

' Not the Admiral, I am quite sure ; he only 
cares for money to give it away.' 

* Well, if he has it not even to give away, it is a 
terrible loss — at least, to him.' 

* I suppose it will not make any great difference 
to him ; I believe he is rich.* 

* That I do not know; his remarkable benevolence 
proves nothing. I too begin to wonder when I 
shall hear from Reginald ; his last letter from 
Cairo is quite two months old ; my mother begins 
to be uneasy about him.' 

A few minutes more brought them to some moss- 
grown steps which enabled them to ascend to a 
space of pleasure-ground which surrounded the 
house, and to enter it by one of the modern French 
windows of the morning-room. 

This conversation set Winifrid thinking with a 
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curious mingling of sweet and bitter feeling. From 
Lady Jervois's point of view, Reginald was more 
unfortunate than faulty. Faithless to Laura — but 
not to love — many a wiser than he had been mis- 
taken in their own feelings, and paid forfeit even 
with the heart's blood of remorse and humiliation ; 
he had been led astray by his tender friendship 
for Laura, and — he had not seen herself! But this 
Princess — involuntarily Winnie decked her with all 
imaginable charms of beauty and grace, accomplish- 
ments and courtly refinement, her only drawback 
that youth had nearly fled away — but even so, to a 
clever and brilliant man like Reginald, this intel- 
lectual maturity might be but an additional attrac- 
tion. Certainly Lady Jervois seemed to think that 
she might have drawn him from Laura, and made 
him faithless, and that was bad enough ; but what 
would Lady Jervois say if she had known the truth, 
the double faithlessness of friend and lover ! At 
the thought, though in the silence and retirement 
of her own chamber, Winnie covered up her face 
and wept. 

^^* ^J* ^J* ^J* ^Tk 

The next morning's post, however, brought her a 
letter that put these thoughts to flight. 

She was a little late for breakfast, that is, she 
came into the dining-room after, instead of before 
Lady Jervois. Two letters lay beside her plate, one 
from Herbert, the other addressed in Laura's well- 
known writing. Winnie soon despatched the first^ 
which was principally taken up by a request for 
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three shillings, which his sister might *send in 
postage-stamps, for I can sell them to the fellows 
here :* she hardly glanced through Laura's before 
she exclaimed : 

* Oh ! dear, dear Lady Jervois, listen to this/ and 
then read : *'^I have delayed so long writing to you, 
because I could not send you a letter till I knew 
certainly what to tell about our dear good friend 
Admiral Desbarres. I fear he has lost everything. 
It seems that he had shares, a great number of 
shares, in a company, and because they did not ask 
for the whole of the money at once he went on 
taking more, and now everything has failed, and the 
company has no funds, so the few shareholders are 
obliged to give up all they possess ; even the 
Admiral's house and furniture are taken, or will be>. 
and he has nothing left but his half-pay. He was 
here yesterday, and, though as calm, and kind, and 
dignified as ever, he looked ill, and his eyes had 
that far-away expression we have often noticed, as 
if he were seeking painfully for light and guidance 
and could not always find it. I cannot describe 
Mrs. Crewe's state of mind — her indignation against 
the " miscreants/' as she calls them, who have robbed 
my dear guardian — with Mr. Trent, for having let 
him give his money to such wretches — and indeed 
with everyone. She has rearranged her house, and 
has made up her mind that the Admiral is to live 
here as her guest, if she could persuade him to stay 
on such terms, or at all events at some very low rate 
of remuneration. We have had a great turn-out of 
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the furniture in the two best rooms, and Mrs. Crewe 
has advertised for another inmate, " for," she said to 
me last night, " some one shall pay the rent of my 
house for me, or nearly pay it/' I have of course 
given up my room, as I would not hear of Mrs. 
Crewe going into the garrets, and we have made it 
so nice, with one of the best easy-chairs and a 
writing-table, etc, for I believe it is nearly settled 
that when the Admiral has given up his country- 
place he will come to us ! Is it not fortunate that 
I had begun to look for something to do ? — I have 
just succeeded, thanks to Miss Trent's drawing- 
master, in finding an engagement, to teach the 
junior drawing-class in a large school near this — a 
Ladies' College they call it — this, with my designs 
for needlework, will be a help. I get very little for 
teaching, but it is a beginning. How glaii I am 
you are with Lady Jervois, and that she is so 

kind ' 

Here Winnie broke off suddenly, while her 
listener observed : 

* And Lady Jervois is very glad to have you ! 
But this is bad news indeed, especially for your 
cousin Laura — poor girl ! she is really very un- 
fortunate !' 

There was a pause ; Winnie continued to read 
her letter, then, looking up suddenly with distressed 
eyes and pale cheeks, said : 

* She is indeed, and so am I ; we have always felt 
each other's griefs — and I — oh ! I would give any- 
thing to help her, to comfort her !' 
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She stopped abruptly, her voice breaking. Lady 
Jervois looked at her curiously, though kindly : 

* You are quite real in your sympathy, Winnie, I 
can see that,' she observed ; * I suppose there is 
warm friendship between women sometimes, though 
I cannot say I have ever met any instance of it 
before/ 

* Oh yes ! there is plenty of affection and kind- 
ness between women, I am quite sure,' cried Winnie, 
with the boldness of ignorance which hopes and 
believes all things ; * at all events, it will be delight- 
ful to be able to help the Admiral/ 

* But I imagine an Admiral's half-pay is not so 
bad a provision for an old bachelor,' said Lady 
Jervois thoughtfully. 

' I am glad of that,' cried Winnie ; * I suppose it 
cannot be taken from him ?' 

* It is hard to say ; these mysteries of money- 
making and money-losing are quite beyond my 
comprehension ; that men can understand them 
and enter into them is one proof of their intellec- 
tual superiority/ 

* What ! is it superiority to believe stories and 
lose their money ?' said Winnie quickly. 

Here their conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Sir Gilbert, who wanted some informa- 
tion respecting the conveyance of a parcel, as he 
often made use of Winnie's eyes and quick percep- 
tion to hunt up fares, rates, and rules, through the 
intricacy of Bradshaw. 

Then came the usual schoolroom duties, a long 
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walk, as the weather was fine, and dinner ; so it was 
late in the evening before Winnie could escape to 
her own chamber to pour out her heart to Laura, 
in a letter of many pages. 

About a week after the receipt of this letter the 
weather had changed, and the violets and crocuses 
which had ventured to put forth their venturous 
heads were beaten to the earth by sudden short 
fierce showers of hail, while vicious, bitter winds 
tore vehemently through the gorges and rifts of 
the hills, howled and moaned in the chimneys of 
the old house, and beat its rugged front with piti- 
less wrath, dying away with gradually decreasing 
sobs into temporary silence, only to gather up its 
strength and fury for another burst. 

Sybil had a slight cold, and for perhaps the first 
time during her sojourn at Ashley Grange, Winnie 
and her pupil had been two whole days in the 
house. The second and worst of these days, Sir 
Gilbert, moved by his inherent disregard of man 
and beast, determined that it was absolutely 
essential to return a visit made to Lady Jervois 
quite three months before by a distant neighbour, 
whose co-operation might be useful, thought the 
worthy Baronet, in deciding on the repair of a road 
much used by the Grange carts and waggons, at 
the county's expense. 

Accordingly, as soon as luncheon was over, he 
started in an open carriage, as well defended as 
circumstances would permit from the weather, 
attended by his obedient wife. 
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* Poor mother ! how cold she will be !' said Sybil, 
who with Winnie stood watching the departure 
from the dining-room window. 'I wish papa 
would not make her go out ! but he must always 
have everything his own way ; he does not care for 
the weather himself, and so ' 

* We do not know what his reasons really are ; 
they are stronger than we think, no doubt,' inter- 
rupted Winnie, whose most difficult and uncon- 
genial task was to check Sybil's tendency to 
comment unfavourably on her father. * Come ; as 
it is such a miserable day, as soon as you have 
finished your practising we will make up a good 
fire, and I will read you " The Talisman," while you 
go on with your needlework/ 

'That will be delightful,' cried Sybil, darting 
away to get her task finished and secure the reward. 

Winnie followed her, and contrived in the 
intervals of correcting false notes, incorrect time, 
and faulty passages, to finish a letter to her brother 
in Bombay, which she had begun the day before ; 
then, after a shuddering look at the wild weather 
without, governess and pupil settled down to a 
pleasant quiet afternoon together. 

Dinner was later than usual, as the master and 
mistress did not return till considerably past, the 
time anticipated. Lady Jervois was chilled and 
tired, and Sir Gilbert soon, and with much delibera- 
tion, settled himself for a sleep. Sybil had gone 
to bed. 

* Play something soothing and sleepy,' said Lady 
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Jervois to her young companion. * I feel unequal 
to do anything but bask in the firelight and listen.* 

Winnie went to the piano the more readily, as 
she could dream and think while her fingers 
wandered over the keys. She played on, straying 
firom old Scotch ballads to dreamy waltzes, while 
her eyes were filled with vividly remembered scenes 
in Germany, and in the dear old Rectory home. 
Her brothers, Laura, Reginald, she conjured up 
each and all, while the wind whispered and moaned 
and roared without. 

How long she had played, half unconscious of 
the present, she did not know ; at length an opening 
door, an exclamation from Lady Jervois, a sudden 
inarticulate growl from Sir Gilbert, startled her : 
she rose, turned from the piano, and saw standing 
on the hearth-rug, his hand in his sister's, Regi- 
nald himself ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

8ES, Reginald stood there. How had he 
come ? No sound of approaching 
wheels or opening door had warned 
them of his arrival. 
The shock, ay, and the delight, was almost too 
much for her strength and self-control ; for a brief 
second a painful darkness seemed to quench her 
sight, a noise of rushing waters in her ears dulled 
all other sound, and she instinctively clutched the 
back of a chair beside her to keep herself steady. 
But the strange faintness soon passed away, and, 
as her senses cleared themselves, she heard Regi> 
nald's voice saying : 

' You fancied I was in Egypt ? Oh no, I have 
been a week in town, and thought of going down 
to Pierslynn, but on second thoughts I felt I ought 
to look you up — eh, Jervois? I have brought you 
some wonderful Turkish tobacco ; it will make you 
dream of the Houris. What made me so late? 
Oh ! the bridge — ^just before you come into Aiding- 
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ham — yoM know it — ^had been injured by the flood 
yesterday, and the train was obliged to stop at the 
other side. I had some difficulty in finding a trap, 
and the roads are in an awful state. I have been 
two hours and a half driving from the cross-roads 
at Thirlston/ 

This was spoken rapidly, without a glance at 
Winnie. 

'I suppose you are frightfully hungry?' said 
Lady Jervois, ringing as she spoke. 

'No, not very. I had something to eat at 
Aldingham while they were trying to find a convey- 
ance for me.* 

Sir Gilbert burst into exclamations against the 
weather, but without heeding him Reginald turned 
and walked across to where Winnie stood, pale and 
still, her simple black dress falling in straight folds 
to her feet. How greedily his eyes took in every 
detail of her face and form, and rejoiced in the 
natural noble grace of her figure, the beauty of her 
half-averted face, the tremulous sweetness of her 
parted lips ! 

'Winnie!' — he said 'Winnie,' only her name — 
yet what rapture and passionate tenderness the 
word conveyed, and how expressive the pause that 
followed, while he took her hand in one of his, and 
then laid the other over it also, all unnoticed by 
Sir Gilbert, who was denouncing the weather, or 
by Lady Jervois, who was speaking to the butler. 

Winnie felt compelled to raise her eyes to his, 
and then felt her heart stand still with a strange 

30—2 
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terror, not unmixed with delight, at what she read 
there. 

* So,' resumed Reginald, in a different and more 
guarded tone, as he let her hand go, * I find you in 
a totally new character, Winnie. You are the 
grave and reverend preceptress, the severe imparter 
of all the " ologies." Why, I can fancy Sybil and 
yourself more a couple of playfellows than pupil 
and teacher. How have yoii contrived to tone 
yourself up 6r down to the solemnities of the 
schoolroom? I cannot imagine the wayward — 
may I say spoiled ? — pet of the Rectory sufficiently 
rangie for your new r6le^ 

* I have had a great deal to tone me down, you 
know, since those days,' replied Winnie in a low 
voice, which she could not keep quite steady, and 
she moved forward to the fireplace to avoid the 
appearance of standing apart with Reginald, * I 
hope Lady Jervois feels satisfied with my system 
and discipline,' she added with a smile. 

*Your work seems to agree with you,* said 
Reginald, still gazing intently at her. 

* Ay,' cried Sir Gilbert, raising himself from the 
act of placing a fresh beech-log on the fire, ' I can 
tell you Miss Fielden has bloomed out, and no 
mistake, since she came to the Grange — brightened 
us all up, by George ! into the bargain. My lady 
has taken a fresh hand at the educational bellows, 
and is growing quite lively. As to me, I brush 
myself up every day for dinner to no end, and all 
the young fellows about are cap in hand to me. 
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hoping for invitations to the Grange to meet the 
new beauty — hey, Reggie ? Don*t they wish they 
may get it ! I can tell you, Miss Fielden is giving 
lessons, right and left, all day long/ 

A quick gleam of contempt and aversion flashed 
from Reginald's eyes as he answered, ' It is no light 
task to civilize you rugged Northerners. I observe a 
look of care on Miss Fielden's brow in spite of the 

bloom. Tell me, Winnie, how is — everyone ^ 

the little pause conveyed much. 

* All are well in health,' returned Winnie, colour- 
ing vividly, * but we are greatly troubled about the 
Admiral ! He has lost a quantity of money — all he 
possesses, I believe — in some company, I scarcely 
know what' 

* So I heard from Trent,* said Reginald. * How 
very unwise to be tempted by so doubtful a bait ! 
I fear the Admiral is a little touched in the upper 
story ; at least, his religious craze and general pig- 
headedness in money matters looks like it' 

' Reginald !' exclaimed Winifrid, shocked by his 
irreverence. 

' Have I desecrated the sanctuary ?' asked Regi- 
nald, smiling. 

*Gad, sir!' cried Sir Gilbert, * he is a born 
idiot. His friends ought to put him undel: restraint ! 
a man of that kind ought not to be left at large — 
setting such an example of — of * 

What, was never ascertained — for the butler 
announced that supper awaited Mr. Piers in the 
dining-room. 
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Lady Jervois accompanied her brother, and Sir 
Gilbert resumed his armchair and the county 
paper. 

* I wonder what has brought that young jackan- 
apes down here — when there's nothing to shoot — 
and I know he doesn't fish/ he said, after a few 
minutes' silence. 

*I suppose he wished to see his sister, natur- 
ally ' 

* No ; It ain't natural ! Men don't care for their 
sisters ! deuce a bit ! Women, who are queer un- 
reasonable creatures, are fond of their brothers 
sometimes, God knows why! Now, you are an 
uncommon sensible, reasonable girl, by Gad! — I 
have a very high opinion of you — ^you don't care 
for your brothers ?' 

*I do indeed. Sir Gilbert. I am very fond of 
them.' 

' Pooh ! you think it right to say so, but would 
you tear away three hundred miles nearly, in in- 
fernally bad weather too, just to see them, when a 
month hence would do as well ? Not you ! ' I 
think better of you. And it's not to borrow money 
— ^he can't want that yet — besides, even in his 
beggarly days he never attempted that dodge. 
Gad ! he knew it was no use. Ah, ha ! Miss 
Fielden ! Is it your handsome face that is the 
magnet ? Lord ! we men are such fools I Tell me, 
my dear — ^but no 1 of course you will not Look at 
me, and I will find out for myself!' 

Receiving no reply, he raised himself in his 
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chair, and turned to look for her ; but Winnie was 
gone. 

Sir Gilbert sank back again with a chuckle. 

' Ha !' he muttered half aloud ; * gone to help 
cram the devoted brother ! Ah ! there's the clue 
to the riddle of Reggie's break with* the other one 
— the platonic concern ! Lord ! what lies and 
rubbish men pretend to believe — ay, and do some- 
times! What an insolent, contemptuous, empty- 
headed windbag that brother-in-law of mine is ! 
A good-looking blockhead, though ; just the man 
to get the best of every woman's belongings out of 
her ! He will come to grief yet ! It's my belief 
he has come here after that pretty governess of my 
lady's — ^that's his little game. Well, well ! I am 
not so surprised, by George ! Where have I put 
my keys ? I don't want them to get at any of my 
'51 port for him, and my lady would just take all I 
possess to make a blaze for him to warm his hands 
by. Ay ! but she'll get precious little for him, or her- 
self either. Oh ! here they are — safe in my pocket 
— the only safe place ;' and his grumblings died 
away into silence, as sleep gradually stole over him, 
and the paper slipped from his hand. 

^^ Jj% «|* ^^ w% 

Meantime Winnie-^who never thought it neces- 
sary to pay very great attention to the little Baronet 
— stole noiselessly from the library, where their 
evenings were generally passed, and ran quickly to 
her own room, locking the door with eager haste, as 
if she feared pursuit. Then she stood quite still in 
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the firelight, her bosom heaving, her breath coming 
quickly, trying to think, yet unable to form distinct 
ideas, for the multitude of fancies, memories, an- 
ticipations that came crowding thickly through her 
brain. 

What should she do? What could she do? 
She ought to avoid Reginald if she would be 
faithful to her friend — she ought not to stay on in 
the same house with him when his eyes told her so 
plainly why he had come. Ah ! how foolish of her 
to fear that Polish woman ! There was no unfaith- 
fulness in Reggie ; he was unfortunate, not wilfully 
faithless, as regarded Laura. Still, she, Winnie, 
ought not to stay — yet, how was she to leave ? 
She was quite without funds for a journey; and 
where could she turn to procure money ? Perhaps, 
after all, she was premature in her conclusions! 
Perhaps she made too sure that Reginald's feelings 
for herself were still the same as on that miserable 
day when she had parted with him in London, and 
felt she would almost rather fly from home and 
kindred and all she had ever knowt\ and loved than 
face Laura again ; perhaps ' 

And then the sound of his voice — ^when he 
uttered her name — came back to her as proof posi- 
tive that he loved her as well as ever. So her 
thoughts worked round the same circle again and 
again. Whatever she wished, she must remain at 
the Grange ; she took out her purse — it barely 
contained, between gold, silver, and copper, three 
pounds. She had sent a present to Herbert on 
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receiving her last quarter's salary, and a few neces- 
sary purchases had reduced her slender resources 
to their present condition — not enough to pay her 

railway fare to London ; and when there No, 

it was useless to think of flight ; she must no 
longer count on any help from the Admiral, even 
if she dared to say why she required it — which she 
dared not No! she must stay where she was, 
and strive to avoid Reginald as much as possible ; 
perhaps he would see and understand her intentions 
— perhaps. Oh ! it was impossible to foresee how 
the current of events would set ; only she was 
thankful she had despatched a long letter to Laura 
only the day before yesterday, so for a few days 
she need not write — a blessed respite. Heaven 
alone knew what those few days might bring 
forth. 

How heartily, how passionately she prayed for 
guidance and help, and how, in spite of all antici- 
pations of pain and trouble, her last waking thought 
was that she would meet Reginald at breakfast, 
and see his face and hear his voice ! Ah ! should 
she ever see the day when her intercourse with 
him would not be delight and misery commingled ? 

i/i ^ ^ ^ ^ 

But Reginald did not appear at breakfast He 
was late, and Winifrid and her pupil were enabled 
to escape to the schoolroom before he came from 
his room ; for which Winnie told herself she was 
very glad. 

It was a great effort to go through the routine of 
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the morning's lessons ; and she felt awfully tremu- 
lous when luncheon-time came. Here, again, her 
tremors were thrown away. Reginald had gone 
out with Sir Gilbert — an unusual indication of 
friendliness — and they did not return till after the 
luncheon-hour was past. 

The fact was that Sir Gilbert had a colt to 
dispose of, and Reginald wished to see it, with a 
view of buying it if it suited him. In the light of 
a possible purchaser, Reginald became a favoured 
guest, and by the time the partie carrie sat down 
to dinner, the host had reached an unwonted degree 
of hospitality and hilarity. 

Winifrid felt strangely weary and unhinged by 
the alternations of fear, expectation, and disappoint- 
ment she had gone through during the day. 

She changed her dress as usual for dinner, but 
rigidly refrained from adding a frill, a bow, a flower, 
a morsel of lace to the very simple decorations she 
had worn for the last three or four days. She found 
the party assembled in Lady Jervois's morning- 
room, Sir Gilbert standing with his back to the fire 
playing with his daughter's long blonde plaits of 
hair. 

* Oh, Winnie,' cried Sybil, * Uncle Reggie has 
been telling me such a delightful story of a crocodile 
he shot near Thebes. You will let him come up 
to the schoolroom to-morrow, and show us all the 
places on the map? — I mean the places he was 
at in Egypt. He has seen so many wonderful 
things.' 
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Winifrid was saved the necessity of answering by 
the announcement of dinner. Lady Jervois took 
her brother's arm and led the way, followed by Sir 
Gilbert and Winnie, Sybil returning to her own 
apartments to tea. 

After the first quarter of an hour the conver- 
sation grew more animated, but Winnie felt quite 
unable to take any share in it ; the sense of her 
trying and difficult position pressed heavily upon 
her, and the consciousness that Reginald's eyes con- 
stantly rested upon her, and were as constantly 
averted, completed her embarrassment and un- 
easiness. 

*So you left Dereham and the yacht at Alex- 
andria! What route did you take returning?* asked 
Sir Gilbert, as the servants changed the plates 
previous to the cheese-course. 

* I took the P. and O. steamer to Marseilles, and 
so on to Paris. I had sundry parcels for a niece of 
Lord Dereham's who had been with us at first, and 
had returned to Paris.' 

*Did you make any stay there?* asked Lady 
Jervois. 

* About three weeks. It was rather amusing, 
and Madame Moscynska is a capital cicerone — she 
knows heaps of people of all nationalities.' 

Winifrid's attention was almost painfully keen, 
and she listened eagerly to what followed, although 
it was commonplace enough. Lady Jervois at- 
tempted some leading questions touching Madame 
Moscynska which Reginald answered very scantily, 
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and Winnie was a good deal impressed by the 
vague yet perceptible change in Reginald, of which, 
as she sat there watching and listening, she was 
distinctly conscious. 

He seemed to be older, larger, darker than he was 
six months ago, with something bolder and harder 
in his expression, a tinge of careless hauteur in his 
bearing, when silent or thoughtful ; but his smile 
was as sweet and his voice as pleasant as ever. He 
was kindly and courteous in his manner to Lady 
Jervois, and veiled his irrepressible contempt for her 
husband under an air of good-humoured banter. 
As the moments glided past, a curious conviction 
grew upon Winnie that her old playmate lover was 
in some inexplicable way master of the situation, 
that without a word of explanation he was exercis- 
ing a strange powerful influence over her, that she 
was in his hands — a foolish morbid fancy, as she 
told herself. It was a terrible ordeal, that long 
dinner ; would it never end ? At last, at the end 
of a rambling sentence in which Sir Gilbert ex- 
pounded his views respecting the d d folly of 

bothering about pyramids, and inscriptions, and the 
slave-trade, and all that sort of infernal nonsense. 
Lady Jervois looked at Winifrid and rose. 

'Let us adopt foreign custom for once,' said 
Reginald, rising also, 'and accompany the ladies, if 
you have no objection, Jervois.* 

' Oh, I don't mind,' said that courteous gentle- 
man. *I have said my say, and am good for an 
hour's snooze as soon as I have had a cup of tea.' 
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They accordingly adjourned to the library, where 
Sybil awaited them and tried to take possession of 
her uncle, but he Was very silent. 

'Do you never play now, Winnie?' he said at last. 
* I have scarce heard any music since I saw you, 
except some very earsplitting compositions at the 
Grand New Paris Opera House/ 

* Yes ! play us something,* said Lady Jervois, 
who seemed not quite at ease, and made small 
observations from time to time as if she were bound 
to break the silence. 

Winifrid readily complied. The employment 
was most welcome; the music soothed and 
strengthened her — it seemed to evoke a nobler 
spirit from the mist of doubt and fear which had 
oppressed her — so she played on and on, recalling 
all kinds of musical memories, solemn German 
marches and tender ballads, Jacobite and Russian 
airs, till Sybil stole to her side to kiss her and say 
good-night. 

She started up. 

* I had no idea it was so late ! I did not think 
I had inflicted so much music upon you,' she ex- 
claimed. 

*You played with true inspiration,' said Regi- 
nald. * I could listen all the evening.' 

* Yes ! she plays delightfully,* remarked his sister. 

* Stay, Sybil, I will go with you,' said Winnie, 
laying her hand on her pupil's shoulder. 

* So soon !' cried Lady Jervois ; * it is only nine 
o'clock !' 
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* If you will excuse me — I have a headache — I 
should like to go with Sybil.' 

Reginald rose and opened the door. 
. * Till to-morrow, then/ he said, * good-night' 

Returning to his seat, which he drew nearer to 
his sister, he said : 

* Now, Nelly, for a long and confidential talk.* 

The next morning rose bright, balmy, spring- 
like, as if to atone for the roughness and unseason- 
able rigour of the last few days. 

Sir Gilbert announced his intention at luncheon 
of riding over to the little town of Thirlston, and 
scarcely expected to be back before seven. Regi- 
nald did not appear either at breakfast or the mid- 
day meal till Winifrid and her pupil had left the 
table. Indeed, the former took care to retreat 
as soon as she decently could. 

' Come, Sybil,' she said, when they had regained 
the shelter of the schoolroom, * try and do a very 
good half-hour's practice, and then we will go out ; 
you can finish your time before dinner, as I think 
Sir Gilbert will be late.* 

* Very well, Winnie ; don't you think we might 
go as far as Birkbeck Water ? We have not been 
there since the autumn.' 

* I think we might,' returned Winifrid, and 
applied herself to some needle- work, taking her seat 
on an old-fashioned sofa which filled one side of a 
projecting window, whence a superb view extended 
over hill and plain. 
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Here, then, Winnie sat dreaming over her work 
— and not, perhaps, attending as she ought to have 
done to Sybil's scales and exercises; she saw the 
master of the house ride away alone, and half 
wondered that Reginald had not accompanied him. 
Then her thoughts wandered to her future. It was 
very dark and unattractive ; little remained to her 
save 

* Sybil, the mother wants you/ said a voice that 
sent the blood back to her heart and scattered her 
thoughts to the winds. 

' But I have not quite finished my practising !' 
cried the little girl, starting up joyously. 

*0h. Miss Fielden will excuse you. Run off; 
your mother wants you to carry " sugar and spice 
and all that's nice " to a new baby somewhere in 
the village.' 

* Oh ! that is delightful !' cried Sybil. ' Where 
is my mother ?' 

* In her room. Run away with you !' 
And Sybil was gone. 

* Does not Lady Jervois wish me to go too ?' said 
Winifrid, emerging from her window as Reginald 
closed the door, while she trembled in every limb. 

* No, she does not ! Ah ! Winnie, I do not 
know how I have lived through yesterday — burning 
as I was to speak to you, to know how I stood with 
you ! Look at me ! — no, do not turn away. Why 
do you shrink back? You knew before how I 
loved you. You must have known I would come 
back for you as soon as I had worked out my term 
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of banishment. And now, look at me ! How 
often I have seen those eyes in my dreams by day 
and by night !' 

He took her hand, and, kissing it fondly, drew 
her back to the sofa she had quitted. 

* Reginald ' began Winifrid, and stopped, 

unable to put into words the thoughts which 
crowded upon her. 

* Well r he asked after an instant's silence, 
during which he gazed upon her eagerly — greedily. 
* Have you no more to say than my name ? Tell 
me — am I welcome ? Are you going to give your- 
self to me ? Do you love me ?' 

* Ah ! Reginald, I do not know what to say, or 
what I ought to do. Oh ! yes, I am glad to see 
you — very, very glad ! but I wish you had not come !* 

* Wish I had not come ! Why ? You must have 
known I would come. You remember our last 
meeting ?' 

* I do remember it well ; but, Reginald, that is 
nearly six months ago — and you have seen others 
— and as it would be wiser, and less hurtful, 
perhaps, to Laura, if you — if you married some one 
else, I thought you might — ^you might change, or 
think it wiser ' she broke off. 

* I have seen others ? What do you allude to ?* 
asked Reginald, knitting his brow somewhat im- 
patiently. 

* I mean you have seen a great many people, 
and — Ah ! Reggie dear, let my hand go ; I do 
not seem able to think clearly while you hold it, 
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and I want to speak frankly and truly to you, as if 
you were a friend and nothing more.' 

* But am I something more ?' he asked in a low, 
entreating tone that thrilled Winnie's heart with a 
strange pain and delight. She covered her face 
with her hands. 

* Oh ! I wish you had never seen me !' she ex- 
claimed. *You would have been better and 
happier.' 

* I doubt it !' interrupted Reginald. 

* Do hear me, dear Reggie. Just think how I 
shall appear in Laura's eyes — if — if I listen to you ! 
Think how you will probably reproach yourself 
later, when— when, perhaps, you will think less 
about me ; and even if you never make it up with 
Laura again, it would be less hurtful to her if you 
married some one else — and it would look better 
for me. Do you not see it yourself?' 

Reginald listened intently, his eyes fastened upon 
the speaker, utterly charmed by the candour, the 
unconscious tenderness, the trustful courage of her 
words and manner. 

* My sweetest life !' he exclaimed, again possess- 
ing himself of her hand ; * you are cruel and 
illogical ! The mischief as regards Laura is done : 
nothing can make it better or worse ; and your in- 
sinuation that I may change towards you is a cruel 
reminder of what you are really responsible for. 
Now, hear me, Winifrid. I will never. let you go — 
unless you can look in my eyes and say, " Reggie, 
I do not love you." I have risked everything for 

VOL. II. 3 1 
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you — and — by heaven ! you shall be mine — my 

wife r 

There was a tinge of fierceness in the passion of 
his speech that afiFected Winifrid strangely. She 
turned pale and faint and cold for an instant. 
Reginald had great power over her, and she loved 
him well, but for that instant she would have gladly 
escaped out of his hands. 

Her change of colour and expression struck 
Reginald. 

* I am too rough, too vehement for you, darling !' 
he cried, softening his tone. * But I have been so 
miserable, such an unlucky beggar, that you really 
must make up your mind to give me a little sun- 
shine ! It was, I confess, an awful blunder to mis- 
take my feelings for Laura as I did ; but I was 
quite willing to take the penalty. We were both 
betrayed by the most decided ill or good luck into 
our present position. Neither of us intended to be 
false to Laura, and^^« were true as steel. In com- 
pliance with what I knew was your wish, and what 
I myself thought was due to Laura, I wrote to her 
from Paris, offering to fulfil our engagement. Read 
her reply !' 

He let go Winnie's hand, and drew a letter from 
his breast-pocket, which he opened and handed to 
her. 

With a sort of reluctance Winnie took it and 
read as follows : 

*I have your letter of the loth, dear Reginald. 
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I did not reply at once, because I waited to reflect 
how I could best and most decidedly answer it. 

* You must have felt, eve^j while you wrote, that 
you were going through an empty form, although, 
perhaps, in your place I might have done the 
same! 

*You cannot believe that I could deliberately 
choose a course that would ensure your misery and 
my own. No! I do sincerely thank God that I 
was enabled to know the truth before it was too 
late. Do not think that I write this with anger or 
bitterness. My only reproach to you is that you 
did not take time to understand your own feelings 
towards me. However, that is all over, and, so far 
as I am concerned, you are perfectly free — free to 
marry our dear sweet Winifrid if you can win her. 
And ifyoM do, Reginald, be true and loving to her, 
as she will, as she does, deserve. 

*I have no more to add. I confess I would 
rather not meet you now ; later on, time will have 
worn down the jagged edges of the rent between 
ys, and we may be good friends once more. I 
trust there are brighter, happier times before us 
both, for there is no reason why an unfortunate 
mistake, for which, probably, no one was really to 
blame, should entail perpetual sorrow and remorse. 
" To bear is to conquer our fate." 

* Always sincerely yours, 

* Laura Piers.* 

* How like her !' cried Winnie, her eyes sparkling 

31—2 
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with sympathetic admiration. * How noble she is 
in her quiet common-sense ! I wonder you can 
bear to give her up !' 

'She is a fine creature/ returned Reginald 
thoughtfully, * and deserves a better fellow than I 
am. But there is no use in reasoning about it 
She might be an angel, or the noblest of human 
beings, and yet unable " to strike the electric chain 
with which we're darkly bound " — this magic, 
Winnie, was given to you, and my whole being 
vibrates to your presence, your voice, your eyes ! 
Ah! Winnie, why trifle any longer with me, and 
lose precious hours of heavenly happiness for over- 
strained scruples ?' 

* But, Reginald,' she said in a low, almost awe- 
struck voice, and trembling from head to foot as 
the overpowering idea that union with Reginald 
was not only possible but imminent dawned upon 
her, * if you persist in this — this determination, what 
will Lady Jervois say ?' 

* My sister already knows that nothing short of a 
resolute rejection on your part will prevent your 
being my wife, and even then ' — a laugh contra- 
dicted the fire that lit his eyes as he spoke — *I 
should feel tempted to try what a revival of the old 
half-savage plan of carrying you off might do/ 

A slight shiver, more of dread than of pleasure, 
passed through Winnie's veins ; she almost feared 
the passion she had evoked. 

' But your mother, Reggie dear ! She objected 
to Laura : what will she say to me ?' 
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* She is prepared to receive you as a daughter ; I 
have settled all that. Whether my poor mother's 
powers of opposition were worn out, or that she 
objected to some flaw in Laura from which you are 
free, I do not know, but she is quite willing to re- 
ceive you ; you see, dearest, you possess the pass- 
port of beauty/ 

* Ah ! how unjust it all is ! Laura is worth much 
more than I am !' 

* Possibly,' returned Reginald, smiling, ' but not 
to me. Now, my own, my love, my life ! I have 
disposed of every objection ; you can have nothing 
to urge against our speedy marriage/ 

Winnie rose suddenly from her seat, and walked 
a little way from him ; then, turning, stood with 
clasped hands dropped before her. 

* I can scarcely believe it possible !' she said, 
almost in a whisper ; * how can it be } I am so 
alone — I cannot stay here — I have no home to 
go to.' 

' Come to mine !' cried Reginald, starting to her 
side, and drawing her to him in a long tender em- 
brace. *By heaven,! will make it a happy one to you. 
My sister is your friend, and you must only leave 
her house as my wife ; your loneliness, the fact that 
my attachment to you has cut you off from your 
nearest friends, all demand an immediate marriage ; 
within a month all preliminaries can be arranged, 
and we can leave the Grange as man and wife.' 

* Here ! to be married here ! in the house with 
that horrid Sir Gilbert ! Oh no ! — dear, dear 
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Reggie, that is quite impossible. And to be 
married without seeing Laura and the Admiral ! 
It would be too disgraceful. It would indeed look 
like guilt; do you not see it yourself.^ — think for 
me.' 

' I will ; let us consult my sister. But, my own, 
my sweetest life, I have your promise, your full 
free consent ? You will be mine so soon as matters 
can be arranged ?' 

Trembling in every limb, too dazed by vivid 
light against a dark background to keep her judg- 
ment clear, Winnie yielded to her lover's caress, 
and, folded in his arms, sobbed against his breast. 

* It is too wicked to be so happy, and yet I 
think, oh ! so bitterly, of Laura ; she is left alone 
and poor and deserted, while love and light and a^l 
things seem heaped upon me ! Ah ! Reginald, I 
am strangely fearful of the future.' 

*Why,' he whispered passionately, *your future 
is mine, and it is mine to repay the happiness you 
give — for you love me, Winnie.' 

A deep sigh, a slight pressure of the hand which 
lay upon his arm, and Reginald laid his lips on 
hers with the first fervid kiss of permitted love. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

She sudden and complete ruin which had 
overtaken the Admiral was probably 
the best tonic that could have been 
administered to Laura. It roused her 
and drew her completely out of herself. To be 
able to help and comfort her guardian, who was 
more than a father to her, because he had volun- 
tarily undertaken a parent's part, was something 
to live for. She had a work, an especially con- 
genial work, given to her, and she felt new energy 
and courage spring up at the unexpected demand 
for them. 

The evil tidings were first communicated by 

their neighbour, Mr. Brown, in his character of a 

City man well versed in Stock-Exchange mysteries. 

Mrs, Crewe disdainfully refused credence to the 

tale of woe. 

' The Szolnok Canal Company !' she cried ; ' I 
never heard anjfthing about it — I don't believe it ! 
The Admiral is much too solid and God-fearing 
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a man to put his money into any such trashy 
concern — eh, Laura?' 

* I am not sure/ said Laura thoughtfully. ' I 
have a recollection that Mrs. Trent said something 
about her husband feeling uneasy, because Admiral 
Desbarres had been tempted by a doubtful invest- 
ment' 

' It would be awful and woeful for us if he has/ 
said Mrs. Crewe, looking very grave. * I must see 
how much of the money he gave me for you is left 
in the bank, and keep it as the apple of my eye. 
It may prove a useful store for that good, blessed 
man — eh, Laura ? I wish I knew for certain how 
the land lies ; for if the worst comes to the worst, 
I will let that first-floor again, and this is just the 
best season for letting.' 

* We shall soon see the Admiral. He will soon 
be in town again. Is it not a little strange that he 
should not have come to see us when he was last 
in London ?' 

* It was very strange, Laura dear,* emphatically ; 
' and in my opinion a very bad sign. I am afraid 
it is a very bad sign, Laura.' 

* Perhaps it is,' returned Laura thoughtfully, an 
undefined fear of coming trouble pressing upon 
her. 

It was too true. « The Szolnok Canal Company 
closed up with an utter crash. The only other 
considerable shareholder, besides the Admiral, 
having any liabilities, thought it wiser to *go 
under' for a while, and disappeared from view. 
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The Admiral, having invested nearly the whole of 
his available funds in the purchase of shares, only 
the half of which were called up, was liable for 
something little short of ;£'9,ooo ; all that he pos- 
sessed in the way of capital, his pretty little pro- 
perty near Tunbridge Wells, some small savings of 
income effected almost in spite of himself, all was 
swallowed up. 

Messrs. Thurston and Trent talked largely of 
proceeding against the directors and promoters, of 
unmasking nefarious transactions, and inflicting 
summary justice on a certain secretary absent with- 
out leave ; but the Admiral would hear of nothing 
to this effect. When he had somewhat recovered 
the sort of stupefaction which at first dulled him, 
he said he had not been deceived in any way. He 
was aware the scheme had been in embryo. He 
had been informed that the' company awaited the 
decision of the Hungarian Chamber, and if he was 
deceived he had deceived himself Why should he 
revenge his self-deception on others? He was 
mistaken, they all had been mistaken, and all 
must suffer ; he was willing to take his share, and 
asked no more. 

Mr. Thurston was touched by his self-abnegation. 

' I do not think there is another man quite up to 
the Admiral's mark in all London,' he said. 

*So much the better,' growled Mr. Trent. 
* Impostors and blacklegs would have it all their 
own way, if many Admiral Desbarres existed to be 
a prey unto their teeth.' 
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* I am not so sure/ returned the dignified head 
partner. *A large number of Admirals would 
leaven the whole lump/ 

The news of the catastrophe spread like wild- 
fire, and brought Mrs. Trent to condole with LaurcL 
She was too much engaged to see her young 
relative often, yet she never quite neglected her, 
and her present visit was paid with the object ot 
ascertaining if she could in any way assist Laura 
in obtaining employment or pupils ; ' for/ she said, 
* I fear the Admiral's power of helping you will be 
sadly crippled. Have you seen him since his 
return ?' 

' No !' replied Laura. * He wrote to tell me he 
was in town, but too much engaged to come here 
for a few days ; adding, that he had met with 
severe losses.' 

* I do not imagine they would affect him, but for 
the necessity of holding back his bounteous hand ; 
many will feel them more than himself.' 

' Quite true, my dear Mrs. Trent/ said Mrs. Crewe, 
who caught the last words as she came into the 
room, * and I earnestly hope the wretches who 
have robbed and plundered our dear friend may be 
brought to justice.' 

* So do 1/ replied Mrs. Trent, rising to shake 
hands with her. * But I fear there is little prospect 
of punishing them.' 

* It seems to me,' cried Mrs. Crewe, * that the 
law is framed for the express purpose of sheltering 
evil-doers/ 
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* You must not let Mr. Trent hear you say so/ 
said his wife, laughing, * but I am sometimes in- 
clined to think so myself; however, I have just 
fceen discussing with Laura what is to be done, as 
our good friend's means will now be so limited, 
that her very charming talent for painting may 
prove most useful.' 

* I have always wished to help myself,* returned 

Xaura simply, and proceeded to recount her success 

in selling her designs for needlework ; adding, 

• Yesterday I ventured to take one or two of my 

smaller sketches, and showed them to the head of 

the establishment for which I have worked. He 

is a man of some culture and much taste. He 

seemed pleased with them, and asked me if I cared 

to copy, as there were two or three pictures in the 

South Kensington Museum of which he would like 

copies. Of course I said I should be glad to try, 

and he replied that he would think about it.' 

'This might turn out very pleasant and profit- 
able,' cried Mrs. Trent; *we must find out what 
price you ought to ask.' 

* As a mere b^inner, I had better leave the price 
to my employer,' said Laura. 

' That is always her way,' exclaimed Mrs. Crewe 
— ^^ always undervaluing herself.' 

* Which will never do, Laura, if you intend to 
enter the labour market !' said Mrs. Trent pleasantly. 
* Now, as we are all friends and talking confi- 
dentially, let me ask with the sincerest interest 
what Itas become of Reginald Piers ?' 
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* I am sure you do not ask from idle curiosity/ 
returned Laura, looking straight at the speaker, 
while Mrs. Crewe listened intently ; * and I am sure 
your kindness to me entitles you to an answer ; but 
I can only say, that beyond having seen in the 
paper that he was one of the party in Lord Dere- 
ham's yacht, I know nothing/ 

'Absolutely nothing,' echoed Mrs. Crewe de- 
spondently. 

* Then — excuse me, dear, if I give you pain — but 
is it all over between you ?' persisted Mrs. Trent 

* Quite over/ said Laura, with surprising firm- 
ness; *our difiFerence of opinion was too deep- 
rooted to be reconciled ; and once the pain of 
separation is over, we are better apart.' 

' You amaze me !' replied Mrs. Trent. * I guessed, 
of course, that there had been some quarrel, but 
never thought matters had gone so far. If any- 
thing will bring Reginald Piers back to you, it is 
the Admirals ruin.' 

* I do not think so ' — she spoke very quietly — 
* not that I doubt Reginald's generosity and dis- 
interestedness.' 

*/ should think not/ emphatically from Mrs. 
Crewe. 

* And/ continued Laura, ' I hope hereafter we 
may be good friends — more is out of the question.' 

'I am sure,* cried Mrs. Crewe, with a sudden 
surprising burst of tears, *I never thought our 
bright happy days of last summer would end in 
all this cruel disappointment ; that nice, charming, 
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agreeable Mr. Piers sent off at a tangent, and the 
dear blessed Admiral reduced to want ! not that 
he ever shall want, while I have a crumb or a roof. 
You tell your husband, Mrs. Trent, that I can 
manage for him better than anyone else ; and, 
although I never did it before, I will put a card in 
my window this day (you will print it for me, 
Laura — you do all those things so well ?), and see 
if I cannot nearly make my rent out of those two 
best rooms upstairs. I . have two more for my 
kind, good, reverend friend,and Laura and I can be 
quite cdm — comfortable in the attics ;' more tears. 

* Dear Mrs. Crewe ! — you are all I imagined you 
were!' exclaimed Mrs. Trent. 'I assure you, it 
will be a great comfort to Mr. Trent to think you 
can accommodate our friend ; for he is deeply con- 
cerned about him, and you know he is not destitute 
— he has his half-pay.^ 

* A very short way that will go — to do all he has 
been accustomed to do — and which it will break 
his heart to leave undone.' 

*I hope soon to be quite off his hands,' said 
Laura ; * my unexpected success gives me hope of 
independence.' 

' Independence indeed 1' quoth Mrs. Crewe in- 
dignantly. * I have no patience to hear you speak. 
When you have thrown away independence, and 
fortune, and happiness, and everything for a 
crotchet — a bit of bad temper, I suspect.' 

Laura coloured, and her eyes filled; but she 
kept silence. 
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* Come, come !' said Mrs. Trent soothingly. * We 
do not know the facts of the case, and I have 
strong faith in Laura's judgment and true-hearted- 
ness. Now I must run away. You will let me 
know if the Admiral decides on staying with you : 
but I shall hear through Mr. Trent. By the way, 
somebody told me that Reginald was in Paris ; I 
should think he must be on his way home by this 
time ;' and Mrs. Trent rose to depart. * I will 
remind Katie's drawing-master that you would 
like some pupils. I think he could help you, 
Laura.' 

With much graceful cordiality, Mrs. Trent took 
leave of her kinswoman and Mrs. Crewe ; . and, as 
soon as the door had closed upon her, Laura ex- 
claimed : 

* I have a bad headache, Mrs. Crewe ; I think 
the first air of spring affects me ; I will go and lie 
down till tea-time ;' and she made her escape up- 
stairs. 

Mrs. Crewe stood for a moment gazing after 
her, and shaking her head solemnly; then she 
called vigorously for * Collins.* 

Safe in her own chamber, Laura strove to brace 
herself for the inevitable. Reginald in Paris ! 
Then he was on his way home ! Then he would 
see Winnie, and their marriage would inevitably 
take place ! After that, she could no longer dis- 
guise the whole truth. 

When at length Admiral Desbarres understood 
his own position sufficiently to form any plans, his 
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first step was to explain it thoroughly to his ward, 
or, as he coasidered her, his adopted daughter. 
She was shocked to see how careworn his fine, 
high-bred face had grown, and how much greyer 
his abundant dark hair had become. 

No deposed monarch could have been received 
with more profound and tender reverence by his 
most devoted and hopeful adherents, than was the 
noble old sailor by his proUg^es, when at length he 
made his appearance in Leamington Road. 

'We have long anticipated this pleasure,' said 
Mrs. Crewe, advancing to meet him with grace and 
dignity, having made a most careful toilette for 
the occasion. * Your presence is always a fete 
to us.* 

* Laura could only murmur, 'Dear, dear guardian!' 
embracing him with unusual impulsiveness. 

* Now, my dear sir,' cried Mrs. Crewe, * before 
anything is said or done, tell me, have you had 
luncheon ? You will forgive my remarking it, but 
you have rather an exhausted air.' 

* Thank you,' he replied ; * I was obliged to leave 
my lodging early, and have not eaten since.' 

* Then let us go to luncheon at oncel cried Mrs. 
Crewe, highly delighted with this reply ; and she 
led the way into the dining-room, where a neat 
little repast had been laid out with great attention 
as to details, and the hospitable lady of the house 
pressed all that was choicest upon her honoured 
guest * Try a glass of this sherry, Admiral Des- 
barres ! I am no great judge, but my dear son 
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purchased a few dozen before he left, that I might 
always have a good glass of wine in the house/ 

* I thank you, but I do not find wine at all 
necessary. I never took much, and latterly I have 
suffered from a dull pain and confusion in my 
head, so that it is perhaps wiser to avoid every- 
thing in the shape of alcohol.* 

* Give up your wine, my dear sir !' exclaimed 
Mrs. Crewe aghast ; * you must allow me to protest 
against such imprudence, for imprudent it really is. 
It is more than ever necessary. The feelings you 
complain of are more probably the result of in- 
sufficient alcohol than of too much !' 

A long and thoroughly confidential conversation 
ensued, in which Mrs. Crewe expounded her views, 
and made many practical suggestions ; the deep 
interest and warm regard which she unconsciously 
displayed evidently touched and gratified the 
Admiral, who agreed with much that she offered 
for his consideration ; finally, she announced 
triumphantly that she was in treaty with a new 
* inmate/ recommended by her good neighbour, 
Mr. Brown. 

* I think much of Winnie,' the Admiral resumed 
suddenly. * She is a dear child, and I would fain 
act a father's part towards her ; but it does not 
appear to be God*s will that I should do so. I 
have explained matters fully in a letter to her 
brother at Bombay, who seems to be a worthy 
young man. He has some time back signified his 
intention of maintaining his brother at school for 
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another year and a half, after which his London 
correspondent would take him into his counting- 
house to learn business, and finally he is to go to 
Bombay to join his brother. Herbert therefore 
seems provided for. But Winifrid ! I confess 
Winnie's destiny troubles me.' 

* At present she seems very happily placed with 
Lady Jervois, and likely to remain with her,' cried 
Laura. 

* Need I add,' remarked Mrs. Crewe, * that at 
Christmas holiday-time and such intervals I shall 
be most happy to receive the dear girl for a little 
relaxation?* 

It was after this interview that Laura wrote the 
letter we have seen Winnie receive, and her reply 
had more of cheerfulness and content than any of 
her previous communications. She was full of 
warmest, tenderest sympathy, and Laura felt that 
they were once more, or nearly once more, on the 
old footing of afifection and confidence. Then a 
long break occurred in their correspondence. 
Laura was excessively occupied, and Winnie did 
not write. 

The days were now longer and brighter, and one 
of the best effects of the necessities of her own and 
her guardian's position was that Laura, in her 
anxiety to turn her accomplishments to some use, 
forced herself once more to use the little painting- 
room, the scene of so much happiness, and so 
rude and sudden a disenchantment ; and here the 
Admiral would sometimes visit her, for day by day 
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he grew fonder of his grave, gentle, capable ward, 
while she felt freer and more at home with him 
than she had ever hoped to be. 

The changes and preparations, too, necessitated 
by the advent of so important an ' inmate ' as the 
Admiral, proved a wonderful relief and occupation 
to Laura. 

A note of punctuality and carefulness was struck 
in the already regular household, and Collins was 
subdued into noiselessness. 

* After all, my dear, there is nothing like a man 
in the house,' said Mrs. Crewe, when Laura and 
herself had planned out the slightly altered routine 
of their day's work and duty ; * it gives a sort of 
centre to one's ideas, an object to keep order for. 
For real punctuality and right management there 
is nothing like working for some one who can't 
quite understand your machinery.' 

* How is that ?* asked Laura ; * I should imagine 
it is better to work for some one who understands, 
and can make allowances for your difficulties.' 

* That is just it,' exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. * People 
who are always making allowances never get any- 
thing rightly and well done, and then one gets 
careless one's self. I confess I like a man in the 
house, provided he is quiet and regular; and to 
have a man of the Admiral's position and character 
as an inmate casts a sort of halo over any home. 
I am sure that Mr. Reid ought to esteem himself 
fortunate to be in such an establishment.' 

* That Mr. Reid ' was Mrs. Crewe's new lodger, a 
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very respectable, accurate personage, recommended 
by Mr. Brown, who carried his business habits into 
the minutiae of private life, and insisted on receiv- 
ing the fullest value for his money. 

The absolute daily presence of so peculiar and 
saintly a man as the Admiral in the house naturally 
brought about a considerable change in the tone 
and conduct of the household. Collins no longer 
executed all her manoeuvres at a run, nor could 
Mrs. Crewe utter rebukes in audible tones from the 
top landing, while the object of her objurgations 
was at the bottom of the kitchen stairs. 

Her remonstrances were probably none the less 
energetic because half whispered close to her vic- 
tim. Moreover, in consideration of so magnificent 
an inmate, Mrs. Crewe, after mature calculation, 
admitted a diurnal boy, who smeared the boots and 
took the edge off the knives for some weeks till 
practice made perfect, when he immediately struck 
for higher wages, and Mrs. Crewe, though deeply 
indignant, compromised matters ; thus Collins was 
able to be severely neat at an earlier hour. 

Then the Admiral read prayers morning and 
evening, and this changed the aspect of the cere- 
mony considerably. Passages of Holy Writ were 
no longer selected with reference to Collins's iniqui- 
ties, but both prayers and passages were read with 
tenderness and complete devotion, simple, un- 
strained, that breathed a blessed sense of peace 
and goodwill on the hearts of his hearers. 

To Laura the hour of family prayer acquired a 
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charm such as it never had before, even in her 
earlier days. She sometimes found herself wonder- 
ing if repetition would not weaken its effect ; but it 
did not, so marvellous is the power of sympathy in 
conveying to others the deep and warm convictions 
of an ardent spirit. 

Sometimes the good Admiral was moved to ex- 
pound a portion of Scripture, in a very childlike 
manner, slowly and with considerable searching for 
words, striving to show forth his own convictions, 
as the spirit gave him utterance; sometimes he 
sought to illustrate sacred history by his own ex- 
perience in Eastern lands, when he was apt to en- 
large upon his reminiscences, until suddenly some 
phrase would remind him that he was exalting 
himself, and he would come to an abrupt con- 
clusion. 

Mrs. Crewe herself was largely influenced by the 
presence of so exceptional a personage. One thing 
only troubled her. Her illustrious visitor rarely 
showed himself in the church affected by his 
prot^g^e. He generally attended divine worship in 
a remote tabernacle where the authority of Mother 
Church, * as by law established,' was not recognised, 
and where one or two old naval and military 
officers of strong religious tendencies were wont to 
congregate, and occasionally give discourses when 
the regular minister was ill or absent ; the outlines 
of the sect being wide, and admitting all kinds of 
variation in the routine of its services. 

Laura had taken upon herself the care of her 
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guardian's sitting-room, carefully dusting it when 

opportunity offered, and replenishing a couple of 

vases which adorned his mantelpiece with flowers 

— more, she soon became her guardian's secretary. 

Composition was a labour to the Admiral. He 

wished to be short yet polite, distinct yet kind in 

his letters, and to his own dismay he generally 

made his epistles hard and abrupt ; this gave him 

infinite trouble. He would not willingly hurt a 

fly, and he was wont to touch and retouch his 

letters till they were curiosities of correction. 
■X- -x- ^6- ^ ^ 

It was a fine warm morning in the first days of 
April. Laura was in her guardian's room taking 
some last instructions before he went out to keep 
an appointment with Mr. Trent, when Mrs. Crewe 
entered with a biscuit and a glass of sherry for the 
Admiral's refreshment. 

' You must not go out fasting, my dear sir ! 
And oh ! Laura, here is a letter for you ; it came 
about an hour ago, but seeing it was from dear 
Winnie, I knew there was no hurry ;* with an 
amiable smile she handed it to Laura, whose heart 
gave a wild throb, and then beat hard. She could 
not venture to open it before witnesses, and taking 
advantage of an animated conversation which arose 
between Mrs. Crewe and the Admiral on the subject 
of luncheons in general, she left the room and ran 
upstairs to her own. After looking intently a 
moment at the address, she opened it and read as 
follows : 
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'Dearest Laura, 

' I do not know how to write to you — ^how 
to tell you what is to be told — ^what no one but 
myself must tell you. Some days ago, I do not 
know how long, for everything seems vague and 
confused to me, Reginald came here ; he showed 
me a letter from you setting him free. He said he 
was unhappy, he pressed me to marry him. I 
consented. We are to be married immediately. 

' There, I have told you everything ; I do not 
know if I have done well or ill, but I do not seem 
to have any power to say no to him. Oh ! Laura, 
am I very base ? I only know that I am very un- 
happy, though I am going to marry the man I 
love ! ycu know how I must love him ! Must I, 
therefore, lose you ? Ah ! if you knew how I value 
you, how ardently I wish either that Reginald had 
never met you or myself, you would see that, how- 
ever I may act, my heart is not false to you. Will 
you explain all this to the Admiral ? Will you 
tell Mrs. Crewe ? How will they judge me ? How 
shall I dare to see them ? Is it not dreadful, 
dearest, to begin a new life under such auspices ? — 
and yet I cannot say no. I long to see you, yet 
shrink from the meeting. But you are so strong 
and good that I can trust you still. Write to me, 
help me, as you have ever done. 

* I am coming to town with Lady Jervois in 
about a fortnight. She is most kind to me; she 
seems to have no will save her brother's. I shall 
stay with her till I am her sister ; write to me then. 
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dear, and if you will come and see me I will let 
you know where we are. I dare not come to 
Leamington Road. I feel as if the stones there 
would cry out against me. Write and tell me how 
the Admiral is, how he has received this strange 
news. 

* Dear, dear Laura, do not turn against me ; you 

are the one creature I can trust except ! Ah ! 

he must love me well to be false to you ! 

* Always your loving, 

* WiNIFRID.' 

Laura sat for some minutes holding this letter in 
her hand, and gazing with brimful eyes at the well- 
known writing, while the past rose up and unrolled 
its canvas before her ; the sweet monotony of those 
schoolroom days when they worked and played 
and rambled together, without a thought or a fear 
for the morrow ! and nearer times, not yet a year 
gone by, when they had wept together the loss of 
one who was father to both ! How vividly their 
farewell look at Dresden, the silent kiss with which 
each pledged herself to the other, came back to 
her ! And since — was it all real ? 

It would not do to sit dreaming there. She must 
acquit herself of Winnie's commission. She must 
break this news to the Admiral and Mrs. Crewe. 
What a task! She shrank from it with inex- 
pressible reluctance. It was cruel to lay such a 
burden upon her. Yet, who else could bear it for 
Winnie ? 
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The Admiral would be gone in half an hour; 
should she disturb him with this letter now, or wait 
till he returned ? She would wait. 

And Mrs. Crewe, when should she tell her ? 

*Not before the Admiral. Why, it is barely 
half-past twelve ; there is yet time before he goes 
out ; I will see if he is alone.' 

She went slowly, the letter in her hand, to her 
guardian, and found him alone, and putting up his 
writing things. 

* I will do all that for you, dear guardian, if you 
will sit down and listen to me.' 

She felt she was very white, and that her mouth 
was parched. 

* What has happened, Laura ?' asked the Admiral, 
looking earnestly at her. 

* I have a letter from Winnie,'^ she replied, lean- 
ing her hand on the table as the Admiral resumed 
his seat, * and she is going to be married.' 

* To be married !' repeated the Admiral ; * this is 
very unexpected. Whom has she met? Whom 
does she think of marrying ?* 

* Reginald Piers,* returned Laura, gathering up 
her forces. 

* Whom ?' exclaimed the Admiral. 
Laura repeated the name. 

* Impossible !' said her guardian. * It cannot be 
possible !' he repeated. 

* Listen to me, dear sir,' urged Laura. * I have 
long expected this ; months ago accident proved to 
me that Reginald had mistaken his kindly friend- 
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ship with myself for a warmer feeling, that he had 
engaged himself to me too hastily, and that he had 
fallen passionately in love with Winnie. You can 
imagine there was but one course left for me — ^to 
release him ! He did his best to persuade me 
against this resolution ; while Winnie — who is, I 
am certain, innocent of any intentional treachery — 
refused to see him or hold any communication with 
him ; then he went away. A curious fate guided 
her to Lady Jervois. More than a month ago I 
had a letter from Reginald, from Paris, offering to 
renew our engagement. I refused. He soon after 
went to the Grange, and to-day I have this P 

The latter part of her speech was uttered 
hurriedly, and in a low voice, as if she distrusted 
her own strength. Th,e Admiral looked at her, be- 
wildered, for a moment. 

* May I read it ?' he said, looking at the letter in 
her hand. 

Laura hesitated, and then, thinking it would 
tend to exonerate Winnie, she gave it to him. 
The Admiral read with great deliberation, while 
Laura watched him eagerly, her heart beating a 
little less painfully than when she began to speak ; 
the first desperate plunge was over, and she ex- 
perienced a certain measure of relief. 

* This letter confirms your view,' he said, a slight 
huskiness of voice showing that he was much 
moved. * It bears the stamp of good feeling. But 
it was too heavy a task to set you to tell me such a 
tale. Reginald Piers ought to have done it himself. 
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It is all veiy disastrous for Iter as well as for you. 
I am grieved for you, Laura. God has seen fit to 
try you in a fierce furnace. I cannot know how 
your heart has stood the fire, but externally you 
have borne yourself welL' 

He rose, and, drawing her to him, kissed her 
solemnly on the brow. Laura's bosom heaved at 
this unwonted recognition. 

^ I am so surprised and pained that I can hardly 
think distinctly,* continued the Admiral. * I can 
see, however, that for such a misfortune there is no 
help ! I have no patience with young Piers. He 
ought to have allowed a longer time to elapse 
before he avowed all by this hasty plan of marriage ; 
it is disrespectful to you.' 

*We ought to remember/ urged Laura, 'that 
Winnie has no home and no means of support. 
Reginald must feel anxious to shelter and protect 
her. In short, dear sir, we cannot undo what is 
done ; let us not add to poor Winnie's uneasi- 
ness.' 

The Admiral looked at her and smiled tenderly. 

* My dear, you have suffered much, and I believe 
you will yet reap a rich reward. Be of good cheer ; 
there is a love beyond all that any human heart 
can give waiting for you, if you have not already 
grasped it. I must not delay any longer; I am 
late. God be with you, Laura 1' 

He took up his hat and stick, and left the room. 
Laura stood looking after him for some seconds, 
and then turned mechanically to arrange his papers, 
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writing-book, etc., infinitely thankful that so much 
of her task was over. 

By the time she had put her guardian's room in 
order, however, she was quite composed, and able 
to decide on the best mode of proceeding as re- 
garded Mrs. Crewe ; finally, she decided on waiting 
till the hour of after-dinner repose before opening 
the flood-gates upon herself, more especially as 
Collins and Mrs. Crewe were deep in the weekly 
cleaning of *that Mr. Reid's' apartment — an under- 
taking, like all others in the house, 'begun, con- 
tinued, and ended * under governmental inspection. 

Dinner was nearly half an hour late in conse- 
quence, and Laura was glad of the delay. 

* It is a good opportunity to get all that done 
when the Admiral is out,' said Mrs. Crewe, coming 
quickly into the room. * You do not mind having 
dinner a few minutes later, my dear ? But now I 
am sure you must be quite hungry ; pray sit down ! 
For what we are about to receive may the Lord 
make us truly thankful. Collins ! you have for- 
gotten the salt-spoons ! I have not a recherchi 
dinner to-day, Laura dear ! Cold roast beef and 
salad is a great resource on cleaning-up days, but 
with macaroni and some preserved apricots it will, 
I trust, suffice to sustain nature till tea-time, when 
I have a picture of a steak with pickled walnuts 
for the Admiral ; I am certain it is as tender as a 
chicken ! I observe that he is obliged to be care- 
ful with his teeth — though I would not notice it 
for the world ! Well, we have made those rooms 
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like a new pin ! Yet I dare say that Mr. Reid will 
take no notice of it, or if he does, it will only be to 
grumble if any of his stupid old papers have been 
put out of their places! I do not want him to 
know that I stood over Collins the whole time — she 
is really not to be trusted for a thorough cleaning. 
Bnt that man looks on me as his landlady, and 
nothing more. Laura dear ! you are not eating a 
mouthful ; what is the matter with you ? Come 
now, you must have a glass of wine ! you are look- 
ing like a ghost, and it is just absurd to live on a 
crust of bread and a glass of water T 

*I am sure water suits me much better than 
wine,' replied Laura at the end of this long speech, 
which had been a good deal interrupted by dis- 
pensing the beef, mixing the salad, and cutting up 
Toppy's dinner. 

* Don't tell me,' cried Mrs. Crewe, performing an 
energetic fantasia on the hand-bell ; * I hate all 
that abstemious nonsense. You generally find the 
sort of people who make a merit of starving them- 
selves cross-grained and cold-natured ! it is the 
duty of a Christian to enjoy in moderation the 
good things that his Heavenly Father provides so 
plentifully for us miserable sinners 1 Collins, I 
have been ringing this half-hour! here is your 
dinner, my girl ; go — go and eat it up ; you have 
had a hard morning's work ; there are some cold 
potatoes on the lower right hand shelf of the larder, 
warm them up for yourself — and, stop — here is 
some mustard. Bring a saucer for Toppy ; I have a 
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little piece of cake for her ; she does not like apricots. 
Run away now and eat your dinner ; Miss Piers and 
myself want nothing more.' 

A pause ensued while Toppy's second course 
was arranged and presented to her, then Mrs. 
Crewe rose, unlocked a special cupboard, and took 
from thence a decanter of the sacred sherry. 

* Now I insist on your taking a glass, Laura ; you 
are looking miserably ill.' 

* You need not insist, dear Mrs. Crewe. I am 
quite ready to take it,' returned Laura, who felt 
terribly nervous and tremulous. 

* That's right, my dear,' cried Mrs. Crewe, pouring 
out a bumper. * I will keep you in countenance ; 
as it is not every day that you and I indulge in 
this fashion, let us drink my precious son's health 
and dear Winnie's ; may they both be happy and 
prosperous !' 

Laura felt almost startled at the curious coin- 
cidence of Mrs. Crewe thinking of Winnie at that 
moment, and associating her with Denzil. Did she 
still dream of a possible union between her adored 
son and her admired young friend? She, how- 
ever, only murmured, ' May they indeed be happy,' 
and fell into deep painful silence while Mrs. Crewe 
talked on cheerfully. 

At last the dinner things were cleared away, the 
crumbs swept up, and Mrs. Crewe prepared for her 
period of repose, when, with the Standard in hand, 
or, now the Admiral was installed, the Times — 
which, as she observed, had an aristocratic tone 
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about it — she dozed over the ' Fashionable Intelli- 
gence' or the * Police News/ or was roused into keen 
attention by some thundering article against 
ministerial iniquity in high places ; then Laura 
girt up the loins of her resolution, and, as in 
her first essay that morning, plunged into her 
subject. 

*I am glad you thought of drinking Winifrid's 
health,' she began, * for in the letter I had from her 
this morning she tells me she will probably soon 
be married.' 

* Married !' almost screamed Mrs. Crewe, sitting 
upright in her armchair ; ' you do not say— why, she 
has never said a word to lead you to suppose that 
there was a chance of such a thing — not, at least, 
that /' (with strong emphasis) * was allowed to 
hear of. Why, I thought that no one ever crossed 
the threshold at Ashley Grange. Whom in the 
world is she going to be married to V 

* You could never guess,' returned Laura 
hurriedly, * and I am almost afraid to tell you, for 
I know you will be vexed at first ; she is to be 
married almost immediately to my cousin.' 

' Your cousin !' repeated Mrs. Crewe, unable to 
take in the idea. * What cousin ?' 

' Reginald Piers,' said Laura, in a low voice. 

* What — your o^Nn JiancS — Winnie going to marry 
him ! Well ! of all the base, vile treachery I ever 

heard of, this is the worst ! Why ' a pause of 

wordless indignation, ' nothing that I ever read of 
in the Family Herald or elsewhere equals it ; and 
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you can sit there and tell me coolly ! I declare it 
seems as if you had no feeling yourself/ 

This was a little too much. Laura's eyes filled 
with tears, a quick sob heaved her bosom, and 
caught Mrs. Crewe's ear. 

* Laura dear, forgive me ! I spoke thoughtlessly. 
Heaven knows what you must have endured ! But 
I do not seem able to understand it. Is this the 
cause of your breaking with Mr. Piers } Ah ! I see 
it all. Well, to think that Winnie, whom I loved 
like a daughter (indeed, I hoped at one time she 
might have been), should have stolen his heart from 
you, who were like mother and sister in one to her ; 
it is more than I can bear. Oh ! the bright, beauti- 
ful viper ! Never let her come near me again.' 

* But, Mrs. Crewe, Winnie is no viper ; she is 
more sinned against than sinning !' 

Laura proceeded to plead for her as she had 
done to the Admiral, and ended by offering the 
letter she had received that morning to Mrs. Crewe 
for perusal, as the best defence of the delinquent 
she could offer. 

Mrs. Crewe read it with knitted brow, and 
afterwards wiped her eyes as she returned it to 
Laura. 

* Oh ! it is all very fine,' she said ; * but between 
them they have cheated you out of the sunshine 
and prosperity of your life : of all the selfish crea- 
tures on the face of the earth, young men are the 
worst I But, Laura my love, I consider that you 
have been decidedly ill-judging and imprudent. 
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From your own account, Mr. Piers was more than 
willing to fulfil his engagement with you, and you 
should have held him to it. These sort of violent 
fancies, such as he seems to have for your cousin, 
die away very soon ; in a few months all would 
have been right, and what a position you would 
have secured for yourself, while Winnie would not 

be a penny the worse ! I really think ' 

'No! Mrs. Crewe! It is impossible you can 
believe me capable of such meanness as this/ in- 
terrupted Laura, with much animation. * How 
could any man respect a wife who could so act Y 

* Ah ! my dear ! men care very little for anything 
in a woman but what contributes to their own com- 
fort and amusement — that is, the greater number 
of them — and ten to one the first quarrel he has 
with that handsome cousin of yours' (* our dear 
Winnie ' no longer), * he will say he wished she had 
never drawn him away from you.' 

* Good heavens !' cried Laura, horrified, * you do 
not think he could be such a wretch !' 

* May he never be worse !* returned Mrs. Crewe, 
with prophetic solemnity. 'To think of all this 
tragedy going on under my very nose, and I never 
knew a word of it ! I must say you were all very 
deep I Ah ! there was one, though, now I think of 
it, you could not blind, clever as you both were. 
I remember sitting here talking to Denzit one 
night not long before he sailed, and he said to me, 
talking of Winnie, " That dream or fancy is over ; 
she is a sweet creature — God help her 1 for she will 
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need help/' or words to that effect. And then, 
speaking of you, he said how pleased he was that 
you were to be with me ; and added, " If I am not 
mistaken, she is a grand woman." Depend upon 
it, he saw how matters stood — only, / should call 
you a foolish instead of a grand woman.' 

• Did Mr. Crewe say so ?* exclaimed Laura. * I 
remember once thinking he perceived more than 
we thought Ah ! it was a terrible time for both 
Winnie and myself. Come, dear Mrs. Crewe, you 
are, after the Admiral, my best, my only friend ;. 
help me over this rugged bit of my road ; " let us 
bury the past and accept the present" ' 

' I will do whatever you like, Laura dear,' cried 
Mrs. Crewe, holding out her arms to her, * and am 
too glad to help you in any way ; for if there ever 
was an angel of a girl, you are ; only, do not ask 
me to send messages to your cousin. I am a poor 
insignificant widow, and I dare say what I think is 
of little matter ; but if either of those creatures 
that have broken your heart and blighted your 
fortunes come near me, they will hear more than 
they would like.' 

*My heart is not broken,' said Laura firmly. 
* Wounded nigh unto death, I confess, but living 
still — this life of ours is wide enough and rich 
enough to afford more than one way to happiness, 
or at least content.' 

* Well for you you can think so !' exclaimed Mrs. 
Crewe, with warm sympathy. * In your place, I 
should long to tear their eyes out — were it not for 
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the purifying power of divine grace/ she added, re- 
membering herself. * Now, Laura dear, you must 
be quite worn out ; go and lie down for a while, 
and as you have not eaten a mouthful of dinner, I 
will bring you a strong cup of tea and a nice round 
of buttered toast about four o'clock/ 

* You are too kind and thoughtful/ said Laura, 
kissing her. 'But you know I am to be in B. 
Street with my Cheddington picture at a quarter 
past four, so I must go and get ready now. Wish 
m<e good luck, for if Mr. Deacon likes it he may 
not only buy it, but employ me to make the copy 
of which he spoke.' 

* And this is to be luck lor you P exclaimed Mrs* 
Crewe tragically. 

Laura smiled, nodded her head pleasantly, and 
left the room to prepare for her expedition. 





CHAPTER IX. 

SN the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,' said the Almighty to exiled 
Adam, when the cherubim of the 
flaming sword sent him forth from 
smiling Eden to wring a hard subsistence from the 
soil that for him brought forth but thorns and 
thistles. Yet in this stern decree was enfolded the 
secret of human progress, happiness, and consola- 
tion. What strength and puriBcation and dignity 
come from labour, provided the labour be not over- 
strained ; what a delightful preparation for the joy 
of rest, which cannot be enjoyed with it ; what an 
invigorating discipline for mind and txidy, what 
sweetness in the sense of success and remuneration, 
what relief to sorrow in the enforced variation of 
thought ! 

Thus at least to Laura came the blessing of work. 
The head of the house which gave her occasional 
employment was a man of some taste and know- 
ledge, with a sound business capacity which 
33—2 
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enabled him to turn his taste to account and 
disposed him to appreciate a bargain, while a 
disposition, good-natured from sound health and 
consciousness of success, inclined him to do ' good 
turns ' when they did not cost him too much. 

He examined Laura's picture with severe scrutiny, 
and after first observing that it was crude and un- 
finished, though not without promise, he offered a 
small sum for it, and gave her a commission to copy 
a ' Sunset by Danby,' in the Kensington Museum, 
which he would pay for, he said, according to 
execution. To this Laura contentedly ag^reed, and 
after a little artistic talk, left him, considerably the 
better for the total change in the current of her 
thoughts. 

Perhaps in such a case as Laura's the best con- 
solation and support is a love of art. The sense of 
a soul in things inanimate, the means of expressing 
one's heart in such a universal language as out- 
lines, forms, and cunningly blended colours, these 
give moments of perfect deliverance to the * dull 
sullen prisoner in the body's cage ;' even if obliged 
to return anon to the dim shadows of his barred 
dungeon, the impeded movements of his fettered 
being, the hour of light and liberty will come again, 
a foretaste of the hereafter when * we shall know, 
even as we are known.' 

Before she slept that night Laura penned a reply 
to Winnie's letter ; it was short, yet it brought rest 
and comfort to the recipient : 
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*My own dear Winnie, 

*Your letter was no surprise to me; I 
always anticipated your marriage with Reginald ; 
your rejection of him would do me no good, and I 
beg you not to be miserable about me any more. 
I have told the Admiral everything ; he will see 
you when you come to town, and desires me to say 
that, though grieved and disappointed, he is still 
your friend. Mrs. Crewe, too, is not implacable. I 
am glad all concealment is at an end. I long to 
see you ; let me know directly you come. I can 
then learn everything. 

' Dearest Winnie, I am always yours as in the old 
days, truly and lovingly, 

* Laura Piers.' 

This despatched, there .was nothing left but to 
wait and endure Mrs. Crewe's explanations and 
sudden spasms of regret and despondency. The 
Admiral went on his way as usual ; if he wrote to 
Reginald he said nothing about it, and Laura was 
too glad to avoid the subject. 

Meantime the necessary preliminaries for copy- 
ing the picture agreed upon were arranged, and 
she set to work upon it with great interest 

The Admiral was somewhat exercised in his 
mind as to the prudence of letting her work in' so 
public a place, and on one occasion accompanied 
her there to judge of her surroundings himself 
When, however, he found several other young 
ladies similarly employed, he was comforted, though 
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he cooUd cot quite fbnn a decided ofnnioa as to 
the advisabclity of socfa a pm s uiL Music he loved 
and appreciated — n^ mofc;, it was a means of 
wofship ; txtt painting ? — he was not so sure about 
that. 

Meantime MrsL Trent was true to her promise of 
trying to help her 3roui^ relative, and fHOCured her 
a pupil in the otAy son of a friend, a little crippled 
boy, too fragile to be sent to school ; at the con- 
clusion of the note in which she asked Laura to 
call upon the boy^s mother, she wrote : ' I have just 
heard the astounding news that R^inald Piers is 
to be married immediately, and to Winnie Fidden ! 
This explains much. I am infinitely vexed at the 
ti4iole affair, and have evidently been mistaken in 
my estimate of Regie's character.' 

On the whole, Laura escaped much of Mrs. 
Crewe's irrepressible conjectures, exclamations, and 
mingled reproaches and consolations, by being a 
good deal away from the house in the daytime ; for 
other lessons offered, and she was most diligent in 
her copying. So the weary time of waiting wore 
away, and at last the expected letter from Winnie 
reached her. It was dated the evening but one 
before : 

* How can I ever thank you enough for the blest 
relief of your generous letter ! We (Lady Jervois, 
Sybil, and I) start for London to-morrow morning ; 
pray come and see me on Wednesday afternoon at 
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the Langham. I shall be alone — and oh! how 
glad I shall be to see your face again ! 

• Ever your loving 

•Winnie.' ' 

• Wednesday ! why, that is to-morrow !' exclaimed 
Laura, her heart beating and her pulses throbbing. 

The day was clear and bright, the streets and 
squares of the Westboume district were alive with 
the indescribable movement of spring and •the 
season,' as Laura sallied forth to make her way to 
the Langham. 

She was too completely wrapped in her own 
anticipations, too deeply convinced of her own 
secure insignificance, to feel any nervousness in 
presenting herself at the grand portals of a fashion- 
able hotel 

' Lady Jervois,' said the porter in reply to h^r 
inquiries, turning to the list of rooms in his bureau ; 
' No. 278. Lift at end of right-hand passage ; get 
out at second story.' 

After a few giddy moments, during which she 
almost prayed not to meet Reginald, Laura found 
herself tapping at a door. * Come in,* said a voice, 
and she crossed the threshold of a large handsome 
room full of subdued sunshine, the Venetians being 
lowered. Her first impression was of a general 
litter, as small parcels, books, mantles, a hat, and a 
long lace scarf lay scattered about ; a delicious 
perfume of violets pervaded the atmosphere from a 
quantity of that flower which filled a large tazza. 
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Near one of the windows, in the simple mourning 
dress which erst was her best, sat Winnie at a 
writing-table, and beside it, in her bonnet and 
cloak, stood Lady Jervois. 

The moment Winnie caught a glimpse of her 
visitor she started up with a little cry, and rushed 
to throw her arms round Laura ; she clung to her 
without speaking for a few seconds, covering her 
cheeks, her hair, the morsel of her throat left open, 
with kisses. 

* I knew you would come, dear, dear Laura ; oh ! 
how rejoiced I am to see you !' 

* Not more than I am to be with you.' 

* I suppose you will allow Miss Piers to shake 
hands with me,* said Lady Jervois, coming forward 
with a smile. 

* Oh yes ! dear Laura, after yourself, Lady Jer- 
vois is my kindest friend. I cannot tell you how 
good she has been to me,' 

* We have been some comfort to each other/ re- 
turned Lady Jervois ; ' sit down, Miss Piers. I am 
just going out for an afternoon of shopping, so you 
and Winifrid can have a long talk all to yourselves. 
Make the most of it, for I do not fancy she will 
have many more spare moments for some time to 
come.' 

A few polite inquiries for the Admiral, a little 
hunting for her list of purchases, for her patterns, 
her purse, etc., and Lady Jervois departed. 

As soon as the door was closed behind Lady 
Jervois, Winnie drew near the sofa where Laura 
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sat, and kneeling down beside- her, put her arms 
round her waist, and leaning her head against her 
bosom, wept for a moment or two very quietly, 
while. she trembled slightly all through her frame. 

* Oh, Laura, Laura !' she whispered, * you are 
looking so pale, and your eyes are so sad ! It 
breaks my heart to see you, and yet it is delightful 
to be near you ! do you quite — quite forgive me ?' 

' With my whole heart,' returned Laura, pressing 
her in her arms. * Indeed, I have little to forgive ; 
we have all of us been rather helpless and the sport 
of circumstance.' 

*I have so wanted to speak to you,' resumed 
Winnie, still in a half whisper. * I cannot tell any- 
one else the sort of dread that mixes with my 
happiness, for you know in some ways I cannot 
help being happy.' 

'Of course not,' said Laura kindly; *do you 
think I wish you to be otherwise ?' 

* No, I am sure you do not ; but I seem heartless 
to myself; yet, when lie is with me — oh, Laura! 
may I speak to you of Reginald } — ^you will not 
mind ?* 

' Not the least, dear Winnie.' 

* Ah ! I cannot speak without mentioning him ; 
it is so strange how he seems in every thought — 
and just fills up my whole heart. Do you know, it 
frightens me !' said Winnie more calmly, and rising 
to take a seat beside her cousin, whose hand she 
continued to hold, leaning her head lovingly on her 
shoulder. * When Jie is with me, nothing is fearful 
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or threatening, all is bright and delightful; but 
when I am alone, I shrink from all this happiness 
has cost I tremble at the idea of the shadow of 
dislo>^ty that hangs about my marriage. I fear, 
I do not know what* 

* I cannot mention this,' resumed Winnie, after a 
pause, * to Lady Jervois — ^it would seem a reflection 
on her brother. I cannot breathe it to Reginald, 
who is most sensitive to any allusion of the kind ; 
and I cannot describe the nervous horror that op- 
presses me! Have I done very wrong in pro- 
mising to marry Reginald? — answer me truly, 
Laura«' 

* Certainly not, dear,' returned Laura cheerfully ; 
' because Reginald made a great mistake, it is not 
necessary that you should punish him and your- 
self! Your nerves are strained. Do not look 
back: you are pledged to Reginald; simply resolve 
to do your best for him honestly and lovingly, and 
leave the rest to God. Come, let us talk of some- 
thing else — it does no good to dwell on nervous 
fancies ; and as to me, I have many sources of 
grave thought, besides this change of my destiny 1 
The Admirals affairs, my own anxiety to collect 
a clientile^ all these things give me enough to think 
about ; you will be delighted to hear how well I 
am getting on ;' and she plunged into a description 
of her small successes, which had a dubious effect 
on her hearer, who listened with tearful eyes and 
quivering lips. At the end she exclaimed : 

* And while you are toiling, I shall be enjoying 
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all the luxury of wealth, and— oh ! how unjust it 
all seems 1' 

' Now tell me all about your plans/ said Laura, 
disr^^ding this parenthesis. ' I have heard but 
little as yet' 

* They are simple enough,' said Winifrid, flushing 
all over and evidently embarrassed. 'You see, 
both Lady Jervois and Reginald think it better 
4lie marriage should take place at once ; I have 
nowhere to go, and to stay in the house with that 
horrid Sir Gilbert when he knows everything is 
quite impossible — and it would be equally im- 
possible to go to Mrs. Crewe, you know that ! I 
really have no refuge but Reginald ;* her voice 
broke a little here ; * I have no money, nothing — 
so it is decided that — that we are to be married at 
once, in about ten days,' 

* So soon !' cried Laura, startled ; then after a 
moment's silence she added, ' I do not see that 
you can do otherwise. When you are his wife, dear 
Winnie, everything will arrange itself, and this 
painful nervous tension will relax ; you will feel 
stronger and more settled. You, too, dear, look pale 
and worn, as if you were all eyes ; do not be fear- 
ful and uneasy, dearest,' she added, with the tender 
patience Winifrid knew so well in her old times of 
childish trouble. 

* Ah ! Laura, you are like a mother to me, though 
there is barely two years between us ! How I wish 
I ever could return to you the infinite good you 
have done me to-day !' she exclaimed. ' I want all 
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my cx>iiragc, too ; for we ciine with Mrs. Piers, and I 
cannot tell you how I dread it. I know she does 
not like me quite ; and I cannot make out how 
Reginald contrived to win her consent, but she has 
consented. She was here this morning, and took 
away Sybil— <iear sweet Sy\SL (I should like you 
to know her) ; she brought me that scarf as a 
wedding-gift, but she was terribly cold and stiff.' 

' It is beautiful lace — ^Brussels lace, I think. I 
do not know much about it, but I love lace more, 
far more, than jewels. It is like the embodiment 
of a delicate fancy.' 

* Yes I I like lace too ; but as to presents, Regi- 
nald gives me too many ; only it is very trying 
about clothes and things. I am going to have just 
a wedding-dress and a travelling-dress. Lady 
Jervois is wonderfully kind, and helps me in every 
way ; but it is very cruel not to be able to do any- 
thing for one's self. However, Reginald says we 
are to go to Paris ; and as I am to have the usual 
Pierslynn pin-money, I can get all I want. Laura, 
I want you and R^inald to meet once as friends, 
before ' she stopped abruptly. 

' I would rather wait until he is really your hus- 
band,' returned Laura, in a low tone. ' The first 
meeting will be a little trying, no doubt, but that 
will soon pass over. Where is he now ?' 

* He went away to Pierslynn about a week ago, 
but he is to be in town to-day, in time for dinner 
at his mother's. He will be glad to hear that I 
have seen you ; I know he often thinks of you, 
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though I see he cannot bear to speak about you. 
Ah ! dear Laura, we shall neither of us be quite 
happy until we see you married to some nice 
charming person who has taught, you to wonder 
how you could ever have cared so much for Regi- 
nald !' 
Laura smiled. 

* It is hard to say what is in the future/ she said 
carelessly. ' But, dear Winnie, time is passing ; you 
will want to dress for dinner.' 

' Not yet, oh, not yet ; it is not quite five, and I 
have not said half what I wanted. Is the Admiral 
really coming to see me ? What do you think he 
will say?' 

' Everything that is kind.' 

* Was he not dreadfully cut up about you ?' 

' He said very little, Winnie dear ; it would be 
kinder to let me forget V 

* Yes, of course it would, I am so stupid ! but 
you know how I love you ! What ought I to do 
about Mrs. Crewe ? she was always so good.' 

* Ask her to come and see you and any pretty 
things you may have, and give her a hug and a kiss.' 

'You are such a clever Laura ! I have not many 
pretty things yet ; here,' rising and going to the 
table where she had been sitting when Laura first 
came in — * Here is a gift I had this morning from 
a friend of Reggie's ;' she took up a heavy antique- 
looking gold cross encrusted with uncut gems of 
many hues ; * is it not a quaint old thing ? This 
was sent to me by the Princess Moscynska ; she 
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seems a great ally of Reggie's, and says she is 
under some obligations to him. I am sure I do 
not know what ! She writes prettily, does she 
not ?* handing a pale grey note with a monogram 
in silver to Laura. * I wonder who this belonged 
to — Poniatowska, perhaps. Reginald says she will 
be of great use to me in Paris.' 

* Is she to meet you in Paris ?* 

*She generally lives there, I believe. We do 
not go direct to Paris. Reginald says he wants to 
have a peep at Normandy before the summer tide 
of cockney tourists sets in ; so we are to spend a 
week or ten days among the old Norman towns, 
and then go on to Paris. After that I do not know.* 

* Nor care, no doubt,* said Laura with a smile, 
as she glanced through the prettily worded, rather 
Frenchified note, which expressed the writer's wish 
to make her (Winnie's) acquaintance in flattering 
phrase, and implied that she (the writer) was in 
some way indebted to Reginald for some favour or 
courtesy ; finally, she begged Winnie's acceptance 
of the accompanying souvenir, which, though pos- 
sessing little beauty, had the charm of association, 
as it once 'adorned the noble form of one of 
Poland's worthiest sons.' 

* It is a charming note, is it not V said Winifrid, 
as Laura gave it back. 

*It is,* said Laura thoughtfully. *Who is the 
Princess Moscynska ?* 

* I scarcely know ; I believe she is half English, 
and the niece of one of Reginald's nearest neigh- 
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hours — a Lord something ; I helieve they both were 
of the yachting party. It seems wonderful to be 
on easy terms with nobles and princesses — eh, 
Laura ? — after my quiet and obscure life.' 

* You will soon get used to them — they are but 
ladies and gentlemen, after all. And now^ dear, 
dear Winnie, I must leave you ; you must take 
time to dress. When shall I see you again ?' 

* Oh, soon, soon ! and yet, I do not know what 
engagements Lady Jervois may have made for me. 
I will send you a little note to-morrow ; and the 
Admiral — ought I not to go and see him? only 
it would be dreadful to go to that house again. 
Oh ! tell him to make his own appointment, and I 
will be at home. I wish you would come with 
him, dearest ; I am rather afraid of seeing him.' 

* You need not be ! I will come with him if he 
will let me, but I rather think he wants to see you 
alone/ 

* Well, just wait for five minutes longer, Laura ; 
does it not seem almost impossible that a year ago 
we were all together in dear, dreamy Dresden, and 
hardly remembered that Reginald was in existence ? 
How much has happened since T 

* How much indeed ! But you must not keep 
me any longer, Winnie ; it is getting late, and I do 
not care to be here when Lady Jervois comes 
back.* 

* I suppose I must let you go. Oh, I have still a 
thousand things to say, but you — ^you will come 
again? I will write to you to-night. Good-bye, 
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dear, darling Laura! you do not know what a 
relief and delight your visit has been.* 

A loving embrace, a few words explaining her 
own engagements for the current week, and Laura 
was gone. Winnie looked after her for a moment, 
then, sitting down, rested her elbows on the table, 
and covering her face with her bands, wept silently 
for a few minutes ; then she put her writing things 
and the various objects scattered about into some 
degree of order, and with a brighter expression in 
her countenance, went to her own room to make 
the best toilette her means permitted; the idea 
that in another hour, or hour and a half, she would 
see Reggie face to face and hear his voice gradu- 
ally absorbing her, to the exclusion of all others. 



Meantime, Laura walked quietly away westward. 
It was difficult to find a place in the omnibuses at 
that hour, and she was glad to have an opportunity 
to marshal her thoughts and examine her im- 
pressions before encountering the raking fire of 
Mrs. Crewe's queries. 

On the whole she was well satisfied. Winifrid 
was quite her own true self, as natural, as loving as 
ever. Surely the friendship of two women never 
stood a severer test. This interview had done 
much to soothe the sore, bruised feeling of Laura's 
heart, though she was much too human not to con- 
trast her own lot with that of the fair girl she had 
just left. Work and loneliness were to be her per- 
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tion. The work she was quite willing to accept, 
but the loneliness was hard. 

As to Winnie, she felt convinced that there could 
be little or no communication or intimacy between 
them in future. Laura felt that Reginald would 
be; whether intentionally or not, an insurmountable 
obstacle to the full freedom of friendship. How- 
ever she herself might forgive him, he could never 
forgive her for being injured and forsaken. The 
presence of a living reproach is intolerable. 

* I had better give her up with a good grace, than 
wear out our mutual affection by everlasting efforts 
to keep the old links from snapping or wearing 
through. The less I see or think of either, the 
better for my peace and strength. Not yet a year,' 
she said, 'since we had but one heart, one home, and 
now how far apart we shall drift — we are already 
drifting ! Dear Winnie ! surely he will always be 
good and true to her ? It would ^reak her heart if 
he were not. Why should I doubt him ? He was 
not false to me ; he simply never loved me — I see 
that plainly enough now. Why, why did he ever 
seek me ? I could not have supposed that Regi- 
nald would have mistaken friendship for love.' 



The time of Winnie's stay in London was one 
of great excitement and mental strain to Laura. 
The longing to be with her cousin and of use to 
her, the distress she felt at the circumstances under 
which her hasty sombre wedding was to take 
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jrface,t!ie Errescstrbfe d£5a;^K>iiitment as the days 
slrj^xed past and she oD«£ld see so little of her — all 
pressed heavily even on her rare self-control ; only 
ooce more did :^e see her dear pla>'fellow as Wini- 
fiid FieMen, whea she startled Mrs. Crewe and 
Laura by a sudden most unexpected and cruelly 
short \Tsit, Just as MrsL Crewe was declaring that, 
although it was against her principles to make any 
advance to a person who^ whatever might be the 
true state of the case, had acted the part Winnie 
apparently had, ^^et out of consideration for her 
dear Laura she would not mind accompanying her 
that afternoon to call on the bride-elect. 

This visit was in truth a bitter disappointment 
to the excellent widow. She was burning to see 
the fine things which^ as she argued, a bride-elect 
must have. She was thirsting for a chance to 
encounter Reginald. She was eager to renew her 
acquaintance with Lady Jervois, and even longing 
to inspect their apartments at the Langham. 

Winifrid's visit of course quenched all the possible 
light in which Mrs. Crewe had hoped to revel. 
Laura was infinitely surprised, having a keen 
recollection of Winnie's vividly expressed horror of 
visiting the house again, and she shrewdly suspected 
that there was some good reason for the change. 
She could see that her cousin was terribly nervous, 
and even longing to get the visit over. She 
embraced Mrs. Crewe, exclaiming : 

* I do not think you wanted to come to me, so I 
came to you ; I could not leave without seeing^^i^ 
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who made me so happy, when I was a miserable 
stranger, in this great awful London/ 

*I am sure I am delighted to see you, dear 
Winnie, though I cannot deny that I have been 
dreadfully cut up about everything — but I do not 
wish to make any allusions. Tell me! are you 
nearly ready ? It seems such a hurried affair. Do 
you really think your wedding can take place on 
Wednesday next ?' 

* No, I fancy it will be Thursday.' 

* And have you a cake and all the usual etceteras?' 
and Mrs. Crewe proceeded to show her own in- 
timate knowledge of all the rites and ceremonies 
of a fashionable wedding, till the tears rose to 
Winnie's eyes, and Laura came to the rescue. 

' I am so sorry the Admiral is not at home,* she 
said. ' He would have liked to see you.* 

' He has been with me this morning,' returned 
Winnie, with a little quiver in her voice, * and he 
bade me good-bye and blessed me ! I wished so 
much to have asked him for Thursday, but they 
thought it better taste not to do so. I know he 
and — and Mr, Piers have had some correspondence, 
but we do not mention him now.' 

* I am sorry for that, and sorry for the necessity,' 
observed Mrs. Crewe severely. 

' Ah ! so am I !' cried poor Winifrid, almost 
breaking down. ' How ill he looks ! his dear 
beautiful eyes are larger and more far-away-look- 
ing than ever ! and when I asked if Herbert might 
not come to us for two days, that I might have 
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some one of my own near me, he said, " I do not 
presume to exercise any more authority over a lad 
whom I cannot help ; write to the head-master ; he 
will no doubt let him come ;" so I did.* 

' Would you like to see the Admiral's rooms ?' 
asked Mrs. Crewe ; ' you cannot think how nicely 
we have arranged them ;* and Winnie was paraded 
through the sitting-room and bedroom, admiring 
with all her might. 

Then she inquired kindly for Denzil, and spoke 
with Collins, for whom she had a little present ; she 
even took up Toppy in her arms ; and so, with 
scarce-suppressed tears, and with a sort of nervous 
haste, Winnie bade them farewell. 

Mrs. Crewe, under the influence of contending 
feelings, sat down and wept. 

'There is something heart-rending about the 
whole thing,' she said. * No one can help loving 
her, and I am sure she never did intend to do you 
harm, but as to him ! I have no patience with 
him, I did think he was a good young man like 
my Denzil, but I declare they are all alike except 
the Admiral and my boy ! Nasty, selfish, heartless 
lot ! Never thinking of anything but their own 
whims and fancies, and cowardly into the bargain ! 
Would that young Piers come here like a man, or 
at any rate one's idea of a man, and say, " Laura ! 
I am ashamed of myself ; I know I have behaved 
like a blackguard ! but forgive me, and let us be 
friends, and accept a sister's portion out of my 
estate".? Not he! he just sneaks away out of 
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sight, to escape the disagreeables he deserves. No ! 
Laura, don't interrupt me, don't try to stand up 
for him ; he does not deserve it, from you of all 
people.' 

' No, dear Mrs. Crewe,' said Laura, with an 
irresistible smile, * I know it would be useless ; for 
myself, I am very thankful he does not come to 
make his apologies in person. When he returns 
after some months, a married man, we shall meet 
comfortably and easily.' 

'Well, well, you are quite beyond my compre- 
hension,' returned Mrs. Crewe, with an air of irrita- 
tion. *I suppose it is philosophy; but to me it 
looks like want of feeling.' 





CHAPTER X. 



JO Winifrid Flelden was transformed into 
Mrs. Piers. She seemed to pass out of 
Laura's life for the present ; an occa- 
sional letter told of the places she 
visited, the people she met, but they were few and 
far between, and had a vague tone of constraint 
that Laura felt more than perceived. Now and 
then there was a hasty postscript, full of tender 
words, evidently dictated by the old loving spirit, 
which was suppressed but not extinguished. 

The routine of existence arranged itself in 
Leamington Road easily and tranquilly, if a little 
monotonously, flowing with a slow current in the 
channels created by the tastes and avocations of 
Mrs. Crewe's inmates. 

The Admiral joined himself to a Christian 
charity organization connected with the chapel 
where he worshipped, and became a Scripture- 
reader in a remote and demoralized quarter. The 
result of this occupation was want of punctuality 
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at meal-times (which caused Mrs. Crewe infinite 
uneasiness), and a decided reluctance on the part of 
the good old man to replace any article of his 
toilette. This also was a source of much animad- 
version to his ^xzXjtivX prot^g^es, 

' Look here, Laura/ Mrs. Crewe would say, * here 
is the Admiral sending another pair of boots to be 
mended, and it is the second time they have been 
soled. He gave them to Collins to see to — a pretty 
state she would bring them back in ; she has not 
an ounce of sense ! I shall just take them to the 
man myself, and give him proper directions. Give 
me the string-basket, like a good girl, and that old 
Standardr—VVi do them up. The amount of shoe- 
leather that dear good man wears out tramping 
after those vagabonds down about the docks, that 
would cheat him of his last shilling to spend in 
the gin-shop ! It is too bad to think of it And 
he will never do them a bit of good ; it is police, 
not preaching, they want ;' or, * Laura, did you 
notice the back of the Admiral's morning-coat ? 
No ! it is shiny enough to see your face in ! I ven- 
tured to remark that perhaps, as he did not notice 
such things, it was right to say his coat was a little 
gone off. He did not quite take it in at first, but 
when he did, he smiled so gently, and said, " I must 
not indulge in vanities now, my dear Mrs. Crewe ;" * 
and, * Laura f impressively, * it is my conviction 
that he has given away his other morning-coat ; I 
saw him last Wednesday sneaking out of the 
garden-gate — really, even for that angel of a man, 
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I can use no other word — he seemed to go out so 
quickly and carefully, with a big brown -paper 
parcel under his arm. I looked in his wardrobe 
since (I make it a rule to look in occasionally), and 
I certainly missed a coat, and I think a pair of 
trousers. TJmt has gone too, very likely to some 
shabby-genteel impostor, who has learned a couple 
of verses out of the Bible, and ought to be on the 
treadmill. If he would only trust them to me^ I 
could get him nearly half-price for left-off cloth 
clothes (I declare, even in old clothes the men have 
the best of it !), and he throws them away on crea- 
tures that nothing will reclaim/ 

*Who knows what spark of goodness, not yet 
quite extinct, may be fostered into warmth and 
life by a little kindly help ? I am sure, if anyone 
would turn me from the error of my ways, it would 
be the Admiral,' said Laura. 

* Yoiiy my dear ! — ^you are very different. It is 
so difficult to deal with common people ; they have 
quite a different nature from ours.' 

' Do you really think so ?* said Laura ; ' I doubt 
it.' 

' I am sure, Laura, you are quite a radical ; you 
ought not to allow yourself to be run away with by 
such ideas.' 

* Why, the Admiral is a sort of radical,* returned 
Laura, smiling. 

* Ah, yes, a religious radical ; of course, all men 
are spiritually equal, but in real life the lower 
orders ought to be kept in their places.' 
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The distinction was rather too subtle for Laura's 
perception. 

To her great satisfaction, she found her days 
more and more filled with work. Her copy was 
approved of, and fairly paid for ; moreover, it led 
to further orders, as it was discovered that she had 
a happy knack of catching the tone of the originals 
she copied, and during the season additional pupils 
offered ; so that before the short days came round 
again she found she could supply all her small per- 
sonal needs, and hoped that soon she would be 
quite self-supporting. 

This anticipation roused in her the nearest 
approach to pleasure she had felt for many months. 
Time and plenty of congenial occupation were, 
however, doing their work of healing. The keen, 
nearly insupportable pain of a wounded heart, the 
sense of aching desolation was soothed, and by in- 
sensilDle degrees lifted from her; still, her spirit 
was clouded by a vague feeling that life was all a 
colourless dead-level; though, when absorbed in 
her painting, or feeling that her poor little crippled 
pupil was acquiring a new source of pleasure in the 
training she was able to bestow, rifts in the dull 
grey atmosphere that shut out the sunshine from 
her soul, showed glimpses of the blue sky, the 
pleasant lights which are always there, although 
the drifting mist and cloud that passion and grief 
and wrong send up from their seething turmoil so 
often hide them from suffering humanity. 

So spring tints and airs deepened and warmed 
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into summer glow and heat, and autumn followed 
with its gracious wealth of sober beauty. 

Still Mr. and Mrs. Piers lingered abroad — amid 
the Swiss mountains, the lovely Italian lakes, the 
historical cities of northern Italy — although the 
twelfth of September had come and gone, and the 
Pierslynn woods had donned the russet hues of 
early winter. 

Winnie's letters, which grew fewer and farther 
between, mentioned that her husband had been 
very ill at Florence with a sharp attack of fever, 
which had weakened him a good deal, and would 
necessarily delay their return, but that she longed 
for home. 

* I shall let you know when we are likely to be 
in London : for I suppose we shall only pass 
through,* she wrote. * Though I am *a bad corres- 
pondent, dear Laura, I do long to see you.' 

Nothing then occurred to break the quiet 
routine of these months. Mrs. Crewe had not 
many letters from her son ; the last, dated * Yoko- 
hama,' nearly three months before its receipt, gave 
a good account of himself and his doings. He 
said he feared he would be yet another Christmas 
in strange latitudes, as an opportunity, very advan- 
tageous to himself and his employers, had offered 
for a voyage to Sydney, and he was to weigh 
anchor for that port in about a month. 

November dark and drear was nearly ended, 
when one afternoon Laura came suddenly into 
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Mrs. Crewe's room, where that lady was busily 
engaged arranging her famous box of lace, etc. 

* Dear Mrs. Crewe, here is a letter from Winnie,* 
holding it up. * They are in Paris ; they will be 
travelling to-morrow ; they will be in London to- 
morrow night, at Claridge's, and dear Winnie wants 
me to go and see her the day after — see her at any 
hour — as she has a bad cold, and does not intend 
to leave the house ; they go down to Pierslynn on 
Saturday. Oh ! dear Mrs. Crewe, think of seeing 
Winnie so soon !* 

* The day after to-morrow ?* echoed Mrs. Crewe ; 
'well, it is rather sudden; I wonder if you will 
see him? She does not express any wish to see 
me ? Ah ! she knows my disapprobation of the 
whole affair.' 

* She desires her love to you, and hopes you are 
quite well.' 

* Um ! she cares a great deal about it : I must 
say, Laura, I think you have shown decided want 
of spirit all through. Of course my ideas are old- 
fashioned,' etc. etc. 

The prospect of this near meeting kept Laura 
wakeful the greater part of the night, and not a 
little nervous the following day, though she went 
carefully through the duties which occupied it. 
Next morning she was feverishly eager to keep her 
appointment. Mrs. Crewe was quite vexed that 
she ate so little dinner. 

* You will be quite faint,* she said ; * and I 
suppose, being at an hotel, Mrs. Piers will hardly 
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offer you afternoon tea, which under any circum- 
stances is an extravagant habit/ 

* Oh ! you do not know how strong I am/ re- 
turned Laura, as she left the house. 

Mrs. Crewe looked after her gravely, and shook 
her head, more in sorrow than in anger. 

*She must be strong indeed, mustn't she, my 
precious puss ?* said she to that sagacious animal, 
who had walked solemnly to the front door, her 
tail erect, and sat down upon the threshold as if 
contemplating the world in general. * Will you go 
out or come in, Topsy.? I cannot stay here all 
day/ 

Topsy, after a moment's reflection, elected to 
come in, and with slow and dignified steps ascended 
the stairs to the Admiral's quarters, where, after a 
few sharp imperative * mews,* the door was opened 
to her. 

Laura on reaching the hotel was at once admitted. 
She found Winifrid in a handsome well-warmed 
room, somewhat dark indeed, but well, even 
luxuriously, furnished. She was lying on a sofa, 
an Indian shawl spread over her feet, and a yellow- 
backed French novel in her hand. 

* Ah, dearest, dear Laura ! I have been expecting 
you these two hours,' she cried, springing up and 
throwing her arms round her. * I am afraid they 
will be back before we have had half our talk ; 
come near the fire, take off your hat and jacket. 
Oh ! how delightful it is to see you again ! and 
even through the darkness of this horrid place, I 
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see you are looking so much better than when we 
met last spring/ 

Laura gazecj earnestly at her without speaking, 
trying to trace in what consisted the indefinable 
sort of change which had passed over her. 

She was pale and thin, and her eyes looked 
larger than ever, but her travelling-dress of dark 
cloth fitting to perfection, her heavy gold sleeve- 
links and brooch, the costly rings that sparkled on 
her slender fingers, the exquisite little bronze shoe 
with its gold buckle that peeped out from beneath 
the folds of her skirt, all suited her refined style of 
beauty admirably, and to Laura's keen observation 
seemed to mark with startling distinctness the 
contrast between the past of self-denial — of poverty 
— the bitter poverty that struggles hard to keep 
hold still of some little nicety and refinement — and 
the present of love and luxury and beauty. There 
was a languid grace about her gestures very un- 
usual in her, which yet seemed perfectly natural, 
while it appeared quite proper to her state and 
standing. 

These thoughts passed through Laura's brain 
while she returned hdr cousin's embrace, and ex- 
changed the first hurried loving questions and 
answers. Then came the pause that so often 
comes when hearts are too full ; and they sat down 
by the fire in silence. 

* I have such quantities to say and to ask, that I 
do not know where to begin !' cried Winifrid at 
last * First, tell me, dear — are you — are you 
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better ? — happier ? — yoM know what I mean. Oh ! 
how often I have thought of you, and wished I 
could look in upon you — into your heart ! Indeed, 
even when happiest — and oh! I have been so 
happy, too happy sometimes — the thought of you 
would come across me with such a pang !' 

* I am sorry I presented myself so unpleasantly,* 
returned Laura, with a smile. * Make your mind 
easy ; I am well — I am succeeding, and I can truly 
say content ; everything might have been infinitely 
worse for me/ 

* If I could believe you really thought so,' said 
Winifrid wistfully ; * there is no use, at any rate, in 
looking back — at least, in some directions. And 
the dear Admiral, how is he? how does he bear 
being cooped up in that miserable Leamington 
Road house after his previous life ?' 

* Miserable Leamington Road house !' repeated 
Laura, laughing ; * I wish Mrs. Crewe heard j^'ou ! 
or rather, I should be very sorry. Ah! Winnie 
what a haven it was to us, and how thankful you 
were to get back to it from Liverpool !* 

* I was indeed ! and I am grateful to Mrs. Crewe. 
But, Laura dear, I have had some very wretched hours 
there ; I do not think you can know how wretched.* 

'The Admiral does not seem changed in any 
way,* replied Laura ; * at first he was greatly cast 
down because he had less to give, but he has quite 
fitted into his present life. We are all very com- 
fortable.' 

' Yes, we were once very happy together. But, 
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do you know, I am rather ashamed to say I have 
grown to think many things quite necessary that I 
once never dreamt of possessing !' 

* How do you mean ?* asked Laura, looking 
affectionately at her friend, who had taken her 
hand and was caressing it. 

* Oh ! I mean that I feel it would be intolerable 
to turn and mend my dresses, and rush about look- 
ing for a needle and silk to sew up a hole in my 
glove, before I could go out. Do not imagine I am 
so commonplace as to be ashamed of these things, 
or that I am fine ; I am simply growing lazy and 
luxurious. Having enough money was so wonder- 
ful at first ; but now — if I had five times as large 
an allowance I could spend it.* 

' Beware of extravagance !* said Laura, laughing. 

* Oh ! I shall never get into debt ; but beautiful 
things are so delightful, and I have brought some 
for you that I think you will like.* 

She rose and touched the bell, thereby evoking a 
prompt waiter. 

* Tell Rosalie — ^tell my maid, I want her.' 
Again Laura looked at her and smiled. 

' Yes/ said Winnie, laughing ; ' is it not wonder- 
ful to hear me ordering my maid to come.^ 
I was half afraid of her at first — she is such an 
elegant young person, as you will see ; but she 
is a good milliner and hair-dresser. She really 
has taste. Madame Moscynska found her for 
me. Madame Moscynska always seems to know 
where to find what one wants. Oh, Rosalie !* as a 
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very tastefully dressed, piquant little personage, 
clad in black silk with extreme neatness, came into 
the room, * bring me the box and two parcels ad- 
dressed to Miss Piers.' (She spoke in French.) * I 
am always trying to improve my French. You 
know, we quite neglected it for German. And 
Reginald is so anxious I should speak it well. 
Madame Moscynska says it is the language of 
civilization par excellence! 

*Not now, I think,' said Laura; *but tell me, 
how is Reggie ? You have not yet told me.' 

'Ah!' returned his young wife, with a slight 
sigh, *I am not quite satisfied about him. I do 
not think he has been so bright or so strong since 
that attack in Florence.' 

Here Rosalie returned with the packages, and 
laid them on the table. 

* Tell them to bring lights,' said her mistress ; 
and then went on. ' He was so suddenly seized. 
We had just arrived from Pontresina, and he went 
to the post to look for letters. When he came 
back he brought one from you, and soon after he 
asked to read it. Then he said he felt a terrible 
headache and thirst, and got so feverish, could not 
sleep, could not eat, and would not see a doctor. 
I was very uneasy. He took quantities of 
lemonade, and after a while grew better, and we 
went on to Venice. But I do so wish he would 
consult Gull, or Russell Reynolds, or some great 
doctor. If you see him, try and persuade him 
to it' 
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* If you fail, I am not likely to succeed/ 

* Oh, I do not know/ returned Winnie, who was 
busy opening her parcels. *You need not wait, 
Rosalie.' 

A few minutes' silence, and then Winifrid dis- 
played a couple of jewel-cases. 

* Here, dearest Laura, this is what I chose for 
you ;* and she displayed a locket, bracelet, and 
solitaires of exquisitely carved onyx, set in dull 
gold, solid and classic-looking. ' These are Roman, 
they tell me. I thought them just your style ; 
and,' touching a spring, * you see I have put myself 
inside, and I know you will value the likeness far 
beyond its worth. Then, dearest Laura, this ring ' 
(a charming antique enamelled head, set with 
diamond sparks) *to replace your gift. See,' 
moving the rings on the third finger of her left hand, 
and showing Laura's simple little present, which 
was hidden by its splendid neighbours, * it has never 
left my hand since ! I always feel there is some- 
thing good and real near me when I have that on.* 

'But, Winnie dear, this is too costly for me. 
The least little bit of a token would suffice ; this 
must have cost a small fortune. It is not for that 
I shall prize it, however. But what does Reginald 
say to your spending so much ?' exclaimed Laura, 
greatly gratified by her cousin's thought for her. 

' Reggie ? Oh, he thinks me very prudent and 
moderate. Here, these are Florentine mosaics; 
they are for Mrs. Crewe, and there is a wee note 
inside the case.' 

VOL. II. 35 
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' They are very handsome ! How enchanted 
she will be !* 

* Now, I was so puzzled about the Admiral. I 
could not pass him over, though,* and her eyes 
filled with tears. * He has never written — never 
answered my letter. Do you think I may venture 
to send him this for a paper-knife ?* and she offered 
to Laura's inspection a mediaeval dagger, with a 
most delicately and elaborately chiselled handle. 

' I am sure he will be pleased,* said Laura. 

' Be sure you write and tell me how he takes it. 
Can you put these things in your pocket ? If not 
— I have several photographs of different places 
for you, but they are very large — I am going to 
send them to-morrow by a commissionaire, and 
these can go too.' 

* Dear Winifrid, you seem to have thought of me 
continually.' 

* Ah, Laura, I wish I could get you out of my 
head !' she returned, and then stood still and silent 
for an instant. Then, resuming her seat by the 
fire, she continued, ' I see you think I am scarcely 
prudent enough. Ah, Laura, you and I had not 
the faintest notion what the life of such people 
as I have met lately costs ! Princess Moscynska, 
for instance ; she is extravagant, I grant She 
perfectly frightened me when we first went to Paris. 
I wanted everything, you know, and Reginald 
begged her to assist me. She was very kind and 
pleasant, I must say. She has exquisite taste; 
but as to caring what things cost! you might 
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imagine silks and satins, and velvet and jewels 
grew on bushes, and could be had for the plucking, 
the way she chose and ordered. I was quite 
miserable at the idea of using such a quantity of 
Reggie's money; but he was pleased, and I 
gradually came to think the prices not so tremen- 
dous, though I did stand out about many things. 
As to my little presents, I would not let her 
interfere, in spite of her superior taste. I wanted 
to get your cadeau my own self, and did not even 
let her see it. That was my whim, you know. 
She is really a delightful person — so clever, quite a 
patriot and a politician. I should like to hear 
vAidXyou would think of her ; but I am so glad she 
has not come in yet' 

* Is Madame Moscynska travelling with you ?* 

* Not exactly ; she had to come to London on 
business, and we came so far together. She is in 
this hotel, but she goes to Lord Dereham's in a 
week or ten days, and I think will spend Christmas 
with us.* 

' It will be a little difficult for you at first — a 
great household like Pierslynn ?' 

* Reginald says I need not trouble myself about 
anything. The housekeeper and butler arrange all 
details ; if I want any change, or anything new, I 
shall only have to say so.* 

There was a somewhat prolonged pause. Wini- 
frid sat gazing into the fire, her hands clasped 
round one knee ; while Laura could not resist the 
thought, ' And all this might have been mine !' It 

35— 2 
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was not the luxurious surroundings, the costly- 
beauty and refinement of Winnie's life, that roused 
this ground -swell of, not envy, but saddened 
resignation, at the idea of the tender, considerate 
affection, of the boundless generosity, which is one 
of true love's characteristics. These are the jewels 
that form a woman's most precious possession. 
Yet, suppose she had not overheard that irre- 
pressible burst of passion which changed the face 
of all creation to her, might not her sufferings have 
been infinitely greater as Reggie's wife than as his 
deserted fiande ? 

While she reasoned thus with herself, the door 
opened quietly, and a lady entered with a smooth 
gliding step. 

Winifrid started up, and exclaimed : 

*Ah! you are later than I expected. I was 
afraid I should not have an opportunity of intro- 
ducing my cousin to you : Miss Piers— Madame la 
Princesse Moscynska.' 

Madame Moscynska made the faintest possible 
little courtesy,, as she passed to a seat, smiling as 
she did so. 

* I have heard much of Miss Piers,' she said. 

Laura looked at her with deep interest, interest 
that in some unaccountable way was almost painful. 

The Princess was not so tall as either herself or 
Winnie, but had a stately carriage that conveyed 
the idea of height. She was covered completely 
by a circular cloak of sealskin, with a deep border 
of darkest sable ; but even this did not quite con- 
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ceal the shape of her graceful shoulders. A cap of 
the same materials as her cloak surmounted a deli- 
cate face, fair indeed, but of a fairness that looked 
like the result of bleaching in hot rooms and mid- 
night gatherings. Her mouth, small and very sweet 
when she smiled, was somewhat thin-lipped and 
closed firmly, and the eyes which she raised as if 
it were an effort to Laura's were light blue, but 
darkened by lashes of a hue not often seen with a 
complexion like hers ; they and her eyebrows also 
were nearly black. Between her low broad fore- 
head and the edge of her cap a tangle of tiny pale 
gold curls peeped out, contrasting with the deep 
tawny, black-brown fur, and from her ears hung 
large gipsy-like half-moons of garnet. 

* Your room is warm, Mriel she continued. * In- 
deed, there is no honest cold in England ! To-day, 
there is a chill clinging damp that strikes to one's 
chest, and yet my cloak oppresses me.' 

'She unhooked the massive silver aigraffe which 
fastened it as she spoke, and laid it on the sofa, 
Laura's artistic eye was charmed with her costume 
of brown velvet, draped and festooned with wonder- 
ful skill, and buttoned from throat to instep with 
heavy old-fashioned gold buttons. 

' Yes ! it seems wretchedly damp,' returned Wini- 
frid. * I could not bring myself to stir out' 

Madame Moscynska made no reply, but ap- 
proaching the fire, took up a newspaper to screen 
her face, while she put one little foot, marvellously 
well shod, on the fender, and then, turning towards 
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Laura, looked at her with a steady gaze of delibe- 
rate examination — a gaze which roused a sudden 
feeling of proud resentment in Laura's generally 
quiet spirit. Under its influence she returned 
Madame Moscynska's glance full and unflinchingly, 
till the fair Pole, from some occult influence, found 
it more agreeable to turn her eyes on Winifrid, who 
leant back in her chair, watching both with a balf- 
amused smile. 

*I hope I am all your fancy painted me. Miss 
Piers,' said Madame Moscynska, with an arch smile. 
* I see you like to observe closely.' 

* My fancy never depicted you in any way,' re- 
turned Laura. * You have the advantage of making 
a perfectly fresh first impression/ 
. *Ah! if an advantage, the impression must be 
good ! tant mieuxl rejoined Madame Moscynska 
carelessly, but not uncivilly. *And how is your 
cold, dear Mrs. Piers ? I hope you are less triste 
than you were this morning ?* 

Sd saying, she drew a chair to the fire and sat 
down, took off" her gloves, and arranged her paper. 

"Have you had tea? No? It would do you 
good ; let me ring for some. Mr. Piers left me at 
Howell and James's, and told me to tell you he 
would dine at the club; but Mrs. Piers, la belle- 
mhe^ is coming to keep you company. / am un- 
fortunately obliged to go to Lady Merton's, to meet 
some compatriots who are passing through London, 
and whom I must not miss, or I would stay with 
you myself.* 
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* Thank you very much/ returned Winnie, whose 
colour rose. ' Of course I shall be very pleased to 
see my mother-in-law ! Oh ! Laura, I wish you 
could have stayed with me.' 

* But they expect me at home ; you know I could 
not stay/ said Laura, a little uneasily. 

' And I only care for a tSte-d-tSte with you ; three 
is a detestable number.* 

* I suppose you have had a long review of your 
mutual experiences since you parted ?' said Madame 
Moscynska, as if obliged to say something, while 
her eyes were occupied in scanning the columns of 
the paper she held. 

* Is Topsy still alive and flourishing ?' asked 
Winifrid, without heeding this remark. 

* She is remarkably well,* replied Laura, ' and 
shows a greater preference for the Admiral than 
for anyone else, not even excepting Mrs. Crewe.* 

'That is ungrateful — Mrs. Crewe is so very fond 
of her.' 

An odd constraint seemed to have fallen on them 
since the entrance of Madame Moscynska, and 
made conversation nearly impossible. Tea was 
hailed as a relief. 

Madame Moscynska had a small table brought to 
her side, and her tea, with some thin brown bread 
and butter, placed thereon. She banished the 
milk-jug and demanded cream, all very gently and 
softly, but with an air of unhesitating command. 
She said little, however, until her second cup was 
steaming beside her ; then she dismissed the waiter, 
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and, after looking at the fire awhile, said in a low 
thoughtful tone : 

* You are an artist, Miss Piers ; I should much 
like to see some of your work, for though I do little 
myself, I have seen much of art. I shall be in 
town for ten days ; pray bring me some of your 
smaller sketches or designs, or, in short, anything 
portable, to look at !' 

There was an implied superiority in this request 
to which Laura was determined not to yield, and 
she was about to say her time was too much occu- 
pied, when Winifrid broke in laughing, with a little 
tinge of scorn in the laugh : 

* Charles V. picked up Titian's pencil. Why 
cannot Princess Moscynska visit the atelier of 
Laura Piers ?* 

* Certainly,' said Madame Moscynska, quite un- 
moved. ' I spoke without thought. May I come 
and see your work, Miss Piers ?' 

* If you think it worth the trouble, I am at home 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, between twelve and 
one ; it is early, but there is scarce any light later.' 

* Exactly,' returned Madame Moscynska. *I 
shall have the pleasure of calling on you next 
week. I hope not to be detained longer than ten 
days in this dull town,' smiling. * I love London 
at certain seasons — nowhere else has one so much 
liberty — but in December!' — a slight expressive 
shrug of her shoulders completed the phrase. 

Laura observed that when Mrs. Piers had with 
some sharpness uttered her last sentence, Madame 
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Moscynska slowly lifted her eyes with a look of 
sleepy surprise, and that they seemed darker than 
she at first thought them. A rather halting 
desultory conversation ensued ; something was 
said of music, and Winifrid remarked that Madame 
Moscynska's Polish melodies and ballads had been 
a new and delightful musical experience ; a little 
talk of Italy, a wish expressed on Winnie's part 
that Laura would spend Christmas with them — a 
prompt excuse — and then Laura rose to take leave. 

* But how are you going back ?' cried Winifrid. 
* It is a dark night, and you must not hunt about 
for ^fiacre all alone ! I will order one of the hotel 
carriages ;' she rang the bell as she spoke. 

* Do not trouble about me,' said Laura, smiling. 
' I am not accustomed to be taken care of ; it is 
quite unnecessary.' 

* It is amazing, the freedom permitted to young 
English women. I do not think it would answer 
in any other nation,' observed Madame Moscynska. 

* Then I am below or above the ordinary young 
lady of distinction, you know,* returned Laura. * I 
dare not call myself an artist ; I am a worker.* 

While they spoke, the waiter came and received 
Mrs. Piers's orders. 

' You are a dear darling !' she exclaimed im- 
pulsively. * Come into my room and put on your 
bonnet while they bring round the carriage.* 

Madame Moscynska made her adietix with 
smiling civility, and Laura followed her cousin. 

' I can't say a word to you while she is there,' 
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said Winnie, rather petulantly. *What do you 
think of her ? She is very charming ?' 

* Very. A remarkable woman. If I knew her, 
I might like her very much. At present I scarcely 
can understand what impression she has made 
upon me.' 

* You were always a dear, cautious thing. I am 
very fond of the Princess myself; she has been so 
kind and so useful, but I do not want her in the 
way when you are here. Laura, I am half afraid of 
my Ute-d'tite with Mrs. Piers to-day. But surely 
she will like me, for Reggie's sake !' 

* And your own, dear Winnie !' 

^ Dieu salt! Well, Laura, you will come and 
pay me a visit in my new home? Oh, I shall 
want you so much !' 

*Yes, Winnie, I will,* replied Laura earnestly. 
* Some time when you are quiet and alone.' 

* The carriage waits,' said Mademoiselle Rosalie, 
tapping at the door. 

* I must let you go, then. Have you all your 
things quite safe ? What message for Reggie ? Oh ! 
Your best regards ! Ah ! Laura dear, your lave^ 
as in our old happy days ! I know he thinks so 
much of you !' 

* My warmest good wishes, at any rate. And 
now, good- night. God be with you, Winnie !* 




CHAPTER XI. 



§HIS interview gave Laura abundant 
food for thought. Her first and 
clearest Impression was that at any 
rate amongst the ruin of her old life 
and later hopes Winnie's true affection and entire 
sympathy remained unshaken. 

That such steadfast feeling is rare between 
women — indeed, between men or women — must be 
admitted. Certain qualities are essential to produce 
it; on one side, at least, there must exist what 
may be termed the judicial faculty, the power and 
inclination to judge events, apart from their bear- 
ing upon self ; on the other, the generous im^na- 
tive warmth that glories in a friend's supefiority, 
and can acknowledge it without a tinge of envy. 
It is curious that so little enthusiasm is ever stirred 
by descriptions of friendship, whereas this order of 
affection is the real salt of human life. In it there 
are no heart-burnings, or jealousies, or darkening ' 
of the understanding by the fumes of passion or 
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the mists of despondency ; calm, clear, and har- 
monious, it strengthens, elevates, and satisfies ; it 
gives cheerfulness and beauty to the most rugged 
and monotonous career; while the want of it is 
desolation. - Rank, riches, power, distinction, all 
may be his, who is yet poverty-stricken if he can 
never command an hour of pure unrestrained 
commune with some true friend whose sympathy 
and comprehension is thorough and complete. 

Of course, the coming and going of such a re- 
markable couple as Mr. and Mrs. Piers of Pierslynn 
was the source of much conjecture and anim- 
, adversion to Mrs. Crewe. She thought it some- 
what negligent of dear Winnie — ^she meant Mrs. 
Reginald Piers — not to make a little longer stay in 
town, and call upon Admiral Desbarres. She said 
nothing of herself, though many might think she 
too deserved that attention. The gift sent her by 
Winnie did much to smooth matters. Exceedingly 
generous herself, Mrs. Crewe had a large appetite 
for presents, from a penny pincushion to a diamond 
pin — everything in the shape of an offering 
delighted her. It really seemed that the fact of 
being remembered and thought about was the 
secret of her satisfaction, for she did not disdain to 
accept with grace and dignity an ounce of * bull's- 
eyes ' from Collins, who occasionally ventured to 
add them to the morning's marketing, and pay for 
them with her mistress's money. 

But the Admiral made scarce any sign. Laura 
was greatly distressed by his persistent silence on 
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the subject of Winnie, and all that led up to her. 
It was the expression of displeasure and disappoint- 
ment too deep for words. Laura had often tried 
to break through the barrier of reserve within which 
the Admiral intrenched himself, but of late had 
given up the attempt, and so things returned to 
their old routine as though no exciting glimpse of 
Winnie had been vouchsafed. 

The promised visit of Madame Moscynska was 
the source of much troublesome anticipation to 
Mrs. Crewe. ' Did she not fix a day ? Well, then, 
what day did Laura think she would come ? It 
would be nice to know, for really, in spite of all 
remonstrances, Collins never is fit to be seen before 
one o'clock ; and I confess that for yours and 
Winnie's sake I should like to have my lilac cap 
on, and my silk dress. A first impression is of 
great importance, and I should not like this 
French woman' (all foreigners were French to 
Mrs. Crewe) *to tell the county, when she goes 
down to Saltshire, that Mrs. Piers had lived with 
a dowdy.' 

A week and more, however, passed, and no 
Madame Moscynska made her appearance. 

* Is she really a princess, my dear ?' Mrs. Crewe 
would ask, as serious doubts suggested themselves 
in consequence of the distinguished visitor's non- 
appearance. 

' I am sure I do not know, Mrs. Crewe. Winnie 
always calls her the Princess.' 

* Well, she ought to know,' returned Mrs. Crewe, 
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with some awe. She was much too insular not to 
associate princes and princesses with royalty. 

It so happened that * Madame la Princesse ^ 
either forgot or disregarded Laura's instructions 
respecting the hours at which she was at home, and 
early one afternoon, just after Laura had set out to 
her drawing-class, a neat hired brougham stopped 
at 13, Leamington Road, to the dismay of Mrs. 
Crewe, who, secure in the conviction that the 
appointed hour was past, had gone upstairs, and 
absolutely taken off her cap, and was in the act of 
unfastening her famous silk dress. 

* Good gracious ! it must be the Princess. And 
Laura out ! I declare it is too bad. I wonder if 
she will come in ?' 

The doubt was almost immediately solved. 

A tap at the door, and enter Collins with a large 
card, on which Mrs. Crewe gazed with admiration. 
It was surmounted by a queer-looking coronet, 
and bore the inscription, 

* Princess Moscvnska, 

^nde COMTESSE Rakoffskl' 

* The lady asked for Miss Piers, 'm, and then if 
she could see you.* 

For half a second Mrs. Crewe paused, speechless 
with indignation. 

* Look there !* she said at length, offering the card 
to her inspection. * If you can read, see the rank 
of the visitor whom you have admitted, without a 
cap!' 
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This rather enigmatical sentence seemed quite 
clear to Collins, wno, perhaps enlightened by con- 
science, instantly clapped her hand to her head. 

* Law, mum, I quite forgot ! I'll go and put it 
on immediate.' 

' Too late, Collins !' exclaimed Mrs. Crewe 
tragically, as she re-adjusted her own dress and 
resumed her head-gear. 

* Where did you put her V 

* In the drawing-room, mum.' 

* I trust the fire is good ?' 

* Pretty fair, 'm.' 

* Then, Collins, get some tea ready, at once! 
Hastily adding her newly acquired brooch and 

earrings to her costume, Mrs. Crewe deluged her 
handkerchief with eau-de-Cologne, and descended. 

In that shrine of refined gentility, the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Crewe found a lady who was con- 
templating a photograph with fixed attention. It 
was a likeness of Reginald Piers. 

A long black velvet jacket with a deep border of 
silver fox fur, a muff of the same, a toque of 
crimson plush adorned with an owl's head, a scarf 
of old Mechlin tied loosely round her throat, were 
items of a toilette which fascinated Mrs. Crewe at 
first sight, and kept her silent for an instant with 
sincere admiration. Moreover, she felt in some 
difficulty as to how she ought to address a princess ; 
ought she to say ' your highness,' or * your serene 
highness,' or 'your grace '.^ she wished she had 
asked Laura about it ! 
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Meantime Madame Moscynska turned at the 
sound of the opening door, and advanced a step 
towards it, her eyes fixed gravely on Mrs. Crewe. 

* I beg you will excuse me for troubling you,' 
she said, in a peculiarly clear, carefully modulated 
voice, and with a slight courteous inclination. 
* But, as I have been prevented from calling before, 
and am obliged to leave town sooner than I ex- 
pected, I thought perhaps you would be so very 
good as to let me see some of Miss Piers's paint- 
ings, although she is not herself at home.' 

The extreme quiet of Madame Moscynska's 
manner completed the impression she had created. 
a' tinge of that inscrutability which belongs to 
English high-breeding blended with something of 
continental grace, and it was with a slight diminu- 
tion of her usual self-possession that Mrs. Crewe 
replied : 

* Certainly, of course ; I shall be most happy ; 
only it is such a pity dear Laura is out : she 
will be so sorry. Will you not sit down — a — 
Madam ' 

This title was a happy compromise, Mrs. Crewe 
thought. It was respectful enough for any rank. 
The Queen was addressed as Madam, and there 
was a foreign sound about it into the bargain. 

* Thank you ; I presume I speak to Mrs. Crewe ?' 
Mrs. Crewe bowed. Madame Moscynska placed 

herself comfortably in an easy-chair, and looked 
attentively at her companion. 

* I shall be very glad to show you my young 
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friend's work ; but I must premise that a studio is 
not always a pattern of neatness, nor do I know 
where she keeps all her things. You will kindly 
excuse a little confusion.' 

' I am quite familiar with the aspect of studios ; 
an orderly studio would be most inartistic* 

' I suppose so/ said Mrs. Crewe blandly. * Well, 
then, would you like to come now ?' 

* If you please ; every moment makes a differ- 
ence in the light/ 

Mrs. Crewe accordingly led the way, with many 
apologies for the neighbourhood of the kitchen, 
to the little breakfast-room below, which at that 
season did not look its best. Here, with much 
of eulogy on the genius, amiability, and general 
perfections of her dear young friend, Mrs. Crewe 
dragged out portfolios and displayed sketches, 
hunting eagerly for what she considered the best 
specimens of her young friend's work, and rarely 
finding them. 

Madame Moscynska scarcely spoke, but examined 
the various pictures begun, finished, and in pro- 
gress, with much care, and as if she knew what she 
was about. 

* Her sketches and unfinished things are the best, 
as is generally the case with beginners, who are 
seldom competent to develop their own ideas. If 
Miss Piers could study for a few years in Italy she 
might do well,' she said at last. 

* She is not doing badly here,' returned Mrs. 
VOL. II. 36 
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Crewe, a little nettled by what she considered faint 
praise. 

* Indeed ! you mean from a business point of 
\-iew? Do you think Miss Piers would accept a 
commission from me ? I have a little pied-a-terre in 
Paris, where I try to collect a few pretty things, 
and I should like something from her pencil.' 

'I am sure she would be charmed/ said Mrs. 
Crewe. * But I am afiraid you find it cold here, 
the fireplace is so very small ! Pray come back to 
the drawing-room, and allow me to offer you a cup 
of tea, though perhaps it is rather early.' 

* You are very good. I never refuse tea,* returned 
the Princess, with a brief, sweet smile; and she 
follo^i'ed Mrs. Crewe, who apologized for preceding 
her up the steep, dark stair to the drawing-room 
again. 

'Would you take oflF your jacket?* asked the 
latter, beginning to feel quite herself again, and a 
good deal elated at having a princess to take a cup 
of tea \%nth her. 

Madame Alosc^^nska declined, and Collins enter- 
ing thereupon, duly rectified as to her cap and 
apron, with the best tray, teapot, and cups, some 
minutes were occupied in pouring out the refreshing 
beverage. 

* You do not make a long stay in town, then ?' 
said Mrs. Crewe elegantly. 

* No ; my uncle, who is a neighbour of Mr. and 
Mrs. Piers, writes that he is not well, and wants me 
to take care of him. I am half English, you know.' 
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* So Miss Piers told me/ 
A pause ensued. 

' She is very interesting — your young friend, I 
mean/ said Madame Moscynska, as if speaking out 
of her thoughts. * How much attached to her Mrs. 
Piers seems to be ! Is she Mr. Piers*s first cousin, 
or ' 

*I do not exactly know,* replied Mrs. Crewe, 
seeing that she waited for an answer. * Not first 
cousin, certainly. I do not think Laura has any 
near relations on her father's side. Winnie — Mrs. 
Piers, I mean — is her first cousin, but that is on the 
mother's side/ 

* They were all brought up together, were they 
not ?* asked Madame Moscynska languidly ; * and 
thence originated Mr. Piers*s romantic attachment to 
his wife ? Quite a boy-and-girl love-story, is it not ?' 

*You are quite mistaken, dear Madame/ said 
Mrs. Crewe mysteriously. * The acquaintance might 
be old, but the love-affair was very new.* 

*I suppose you are well informed/ rejoined 
Madame Moscynska doubtingly, as she stirred her 
tea. * But I remember when I met him last year 
at Dairysford, there was a report that he was en- 
gaged to a cousin, or the companion of his boy- 
hood, or some such historiette, and was to be 
married immediately. I was quite surprised to 
meet him on board Lord Dereham's yacht after- 
wards, and then he pretended he was ^/jengaged ; 
but it is always considered allowable " de tirer le 
diahlepar la queue^^ on such topics as these.* 

36—2 
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* Just so/ said Mrs. Crewe, with an air of convic- 
tion all the more profound for not knowing exactly 
the real import of the French phrase. * Well, there 
was a certain amount of truth in what he said. It 
was a curious affair altogether. Of course, I was 
naturally much consulted, and knew the whole 
affair from beginning to end. Indeed, I have been 
greatly worried about it. He certainly was not 
engaged when he joined the yachting party.' 

* Indeed !' with an air of polite incredulity. * Of 
course it is not for me to contradict you,' And 
she sipped her tea with provoking calmness, as if 
the topic was exhausted. * What good tea ! and 
good tea is so rare in England.' 

* I am glad you like it ; but I thought it was only 
in England you found good tea.' 

* You evidently never visited Russia,* returned 
Madame Moscynska, with a gentle smile. 

* I cannot say I have any great desire to do so. 
But I see, Madame Moscynska, you do not believe 
me about Reginald Piers. Ah ! I could tell you a 
curious story, and a very sad one !' 

* Pray do not distress yourself for me. I have 
seen a great deal of the world, and have often re- 
marked how difficult it is to arrive at the truth, 
even when evidence appears most conclusive.* 

' But I can have no doubt about what I know 
from beginning to end,' exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. 
' You have heard a jumble of true and false. But 
of one thing you may be quite sure — Reginald 
Piers never was engaged to his wife I He just 
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proposed one week, and was married the next. I 
do not mean to say that there was not some sense 
in it, but still, it was rather hurried.' 

*Then Mr. Piers never seems to have been 
engaged at all,' said Madame Mosey nska carelessly; 
' for, of course, Mrs. Piers must have been his love 
all the time !' 

*It is such a curious story, Madame, I really 
must tell it to you,' cried Mrs. Crewe, tempted 
beyond endurance. * I am sure you are safe, and 
it will just show you how little even a nice, pleasant, 
generous man like Mr. Piers is to be depended 
upon.' 

* I have occasionally kept a secret,' said Madame 
Moscynska, with a slightly mocking smile. 

* Well, then,' began Mrs. Crewe, * what do you 
say to Reginald Piers being first engaged to his 
cousin Laura ?* etc. etc. 

And a full and minute account was laid before 
Madame Moscynska, with many indignant com- 
ments, even Winifrid coming off but badly. Madame 
Moscynska listened in profound stillness, with half- 
closed eyes, and when the story was finished re- 
marked that such instances of change and infidelity 
were by no means unusual, but that, owing to the 
peculiar social laws of England, there were worse 
and more scandalous instances there than in any 
other country. 

* How may that be?' asked Mrs. Crewe, astonished 
and nettled. 

'Because on the Continent we never permit a 
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girl to be subjected to these whims and variations. 
The certainty of a home, and the position of a 
married woman, are secured for her by her friends. 
Her after sentimental sufferings or pleasures she is 
competent to manage, and responsible for, herself.' 

' But isn't that a dreadful state of things ?' cried 
Mrs. Crewe. * How can anything prosper with 
such a system ? Just look at our English homes.' 

' I would rather look at them than share them,' 
said Madame Moscynska, rising. * I have to thank 
you very much for an interesting hour, and I am 
sorry to think that so excellent a young woman as 
Miss Piers appears to be has had such a severe 
trial. I must say that the continuance of her 
friendship with her rival, under such circumstances, 
is beyond my lower nature to comprehend.' 

'And very nearly beyond me, too,' said Mrs. 
Crewe warmly. 'But, you see, she does not 
believe that either ever intended to wrong her. 
She thinks they were betrayed into their treachery 
before they knew what they were about.* 

The Princess smiled a peculiar, not very pleasant, 
smile. 

* I suppose Miss Piers never had any money, nor 
any visible temptation to draw a man into an 
engagement?' she said, pausing before she took 
leave. * 

'Nothing — nothing whatever,' returned Mrs. 
Crewe. ' Of course, she is a most charming com- 
panion, and would have been a better wife than 
Winifrid, though she is not so pretty.' 
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* Pretty? No, she is certainly not pretty. It is 
curious/ murmured Madame Moscynska as if to 
herself. ' I have intruded too long, I fear, upon 
you,' she continued, ' and must bid you — — ' 

Before she could finish her sentence the door 
opened and the Admiral walked in, having evidently 
returned from one of his nearer excursions. He 
stopped an instant and bowed, with a look of 
inquiry at the stranger. 

* Rear- Admiral Desbarres — the Princess Mos- 
cynska,' said Mrs. Crewe loftily, much uplifted in 
spirit at the idea of entertaining such distinguished 
guests. ' You have no doubt heard Mrs. Reginald 
Piers speak of the Admiral ?' said Mrs. Crewe. 

* Frequently,' returned Madame Moscynska, 
making him a grand, courtly courtesy, as if ac- 
knowledging that she was in the presence of rank 
and distinction. ' I am fortunate in this accidental 
meeting. My beautiful young friend, Mrs. Piers, 
will be charmed to hear of you.* 

* You are very good,' said the Admiral coldly. 
*I regret having missed Miss Piers,' resumed 

Madame Moscynska blandly, ' though I have had 
the pleasure of seeing her paintings. They are 
full of promise. A year or two in Italy would do 
her infinite service.' 

*She is not likely to go there,' returned the 
Admiral. * It seems to be her lot to abide with me.' 

' A happy destiny, I am sure. Can I take any 
message to Mr. or Mrs. Piers ? I shall see them 
probably the day after to-morrow.' 
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* I thank you, I have none to send. I wrote to 
Mrs. Piers only a few days ago.' 

*Then I will wish you good-morning/ said 
Madame Moscynska, with a soft smile and a telling 
upward glance. 

She was not very ready to go, however, and 
paused to make a civil speech to Mrs. Crewe. 
She stroked and admired Topsy, who came in with 
the Admiral, and rubbed herself against his legs. 
At length, after a few more words of caressing 
politeness to the well-bred old gentleman, she 
swept away, her rustling silk dress leaving a faint, 
delicious perfume behind. 

' And this is one of Winnie's new friends ?' said 
the Admiral, when he returned from escorting her 
to the door. 

' A very charming, elegant woman, without any 
pride or affectation,' said Mrs. Crewe, who was de- 
lighted with her visitor. * But, do you know, my 
dear sir, she says that English tea is not drinkable 
in general ! and was astonished to find mine so 
good. I thought tea, like everything else, was best 
in England.' 

* There are some exceptions,* returned the Ad- 
miral ; and added, after a pause, * I have some 
letters to write this afternoon, in which I should 
be glad of Laura's assistance. Will you ask her 
to come to me as soon as she is at liberty? Do 
you not think Laura looks ill and worn, Mrs. 
Crewe ?' 

' I think her looking decidedly better than she 
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did a few months ago/ said Mrs. Crewe cheerfully. 
*I consider' her a marvel; and she is succeeding 
wonderfully. The Princess asked me in confidence 
if I thought Laura would accept a little commis- 
sion from her. No doubt she will write about it 
The notice of such a woman will be a great help 
to our dear Laura — a very great help.* 

* I wish she did not need it, or that her objects in 
life were different/ remarked the Admiral, as he left 
the room. 



On the whole, Laura was rather glad to have 
missed the charming Princess. She was not dis- 
posed to take dislikes, but she had an odd, unde- 
fined impression that Madame Moscynska did not 
like her, that she had a kind of distrust and repul- 
sion towards her. Why, Laura did not imagine, 
nor did it trouble her much. Her time was well 
occupied, and she had frequent and very interest- 
ing letters from Winnie, whose descriptions of her 
new home were enthusiastic. 

On this afternoon, as soon as she could disengage 
herself from Mrs. Crewe and her elaborate details 
of Madame Moscynska's visit, she went up to the 
Admiral's room, where he had already lit his lamp^ 
and was writing laboriously, with letters and papers 
lying about. 

* Ah ! my dear Laura ! are you not a little late ?* 
he said. 

* I think not ; only, night comes so soon !' 
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^ Ay ! the night/ he returned, * when no man can 
work/ 

* I am at your service now/ said Laura, sitting 
down beside him. 

The Admiral proceeded to explain that he was 
trying to make up his report of the month's dis- 
trict work, which it was the custom of each mem- 
ber of the Society to present to the committee. In 
this undertaking Laura was of immense assistance, 
and she was soon deep in the notes and memo- 
randa kept by her guardian. 

After nearly an hour and a half of close applica- 
tion she had reduced the tangled matter to order, 
and received her guardian's brief but hearty 'Thank 
you, dear Laura; you have done me great service,' 
when, looking up, she observed a puzzled, distressed 
look on his handsome kindly face. 

'You are worried about something, dear guar- 
dian ?' 

He smiled. 

* I have a few moments' eclipse of faith,' he re- 
turned. * I am, you know, sorely cramped in my 
power to help others — probably a just punishment 
for my own rashness and haste to be rich. At all 
events, I have little beyond the funds of the Society 
to distribute, and am obliged to withhold help 
from a case which touches me greatly. A widow, 
with two little girls whom she struggles to support, 
has a very good chance of employment as a kind 
of outdoor servant, but she has no clothes, and no 
means of getting a humble outfit ; and she sees 
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the food snatched from her own and her children's 
lips. Unfortunately, she does not belong to our 
congregation, and my brother-workers say, not 
unreasonably, why should we take the children's 
meat and throw it to dogs ? I should like to help 
her myself.' 

* What !' cried Laura indignantly. * Is this poor 
woman not a Christian ? or, say she is not, is she 
not a human fellow-creature ? I am sure j/ou cannot 
think it right to act on so narrow a view ?' 

* I am loth to set my judgment against that of 
good and wise men who understand the organiza- 
tion of charity much better than I do.' 

* I should prefer j/^//r judgment,' returned Laura. 
' But, dear Admiral, I have been growing rich 
lately ; I received payment for the last quarter's 
lessons at the college to-day. Will you, dear, 
dear guardian, take some of it for that poor 
woman ? I can well spare it, and it will give me 
so much pleasure to do some little good.' 

* My dear child ! I fear it is not right to take 
your scanty earnings, even in the cause of Christian 
charity.' 

* But you must,' cried Laura, her face lighting up 
with the new joy of helping another, and she ran 
away quickly to her own room ; returning almost 
immediately with a few gold pieces and some 
bright shillings. She laid them beside the Admiral, 
tenderly kissing his hand as she did so — an un- 
usual degree of demonstrativeness on her part, for 
the Admiral was a man so carefully self-controlled 
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that his fondest friends were rarely tempted to 
caress him. 

The Admiral looked at the money in silence for 
an instant, and then, raising his full soft eyes to his 
ward, he said : 

* It is borne in upon me, Laura, that I may take 
a portion of this money. You give me sincere 
gratification. I have thought of warning you that 
it is not well to labour solely for the meat that 
perisheth. You should give more of your life to 
the service of God, to the work of Christ's Church.* 

* Whatever you wish, and whatever you say, dear 
Admiral Desbarres, is important to me. But in 
my necessary work am I not doing God's will ? 
Must I not earn my own living ? that is the thing 
given to me to do.* 

* True,* replied the Admiral gravely. * But 
beware of being too much absorbed in it, to the 
neglect of spiritual things.* 

Laura bent her head gently, but did not imme- 
diately reply. 

* The delight in beautiful things, the extraordinary 
charm that art appears to exercise over many, your- 
self amongst the number, is too apt to make you 
forget the Giver,* added the Admiral. 

* Rather, do we not see the Giver in His gifts ? 
Art seems a religion to me. Do you think the 
world would be better or worse without music, or 
painting, or sculpture, or architecture ? Surely 
worse.* 

* " And after they had sung an hymn, they went 
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out unto the Mount of Olives/' ' repeated the Admiral 
softly. 'Certainly, music is heavenly; but the 
others, I doubt. They are nowhere mentioned in 
Holy Writ. Ah ! we have wandered far from the 
simple, holy example of our first brethren in Christ.' 

* No doubt,' returned Laura ; and then, too faith- 
ful and honest to let a false impression rest upon 
her guardian's mind, she added : * Can you really 
believe that we ought to try and model our lives on 
the same lines as those of the Jewish fishermen, 
publicans, and workmen of nearly nineteen 
hundred years ago } It would be impossible, and 
most undesirable. Do you not think that Christ's 
doctrine was really the grain of mustard-seed which 
can develop to any extent, the hidden leaven that 
may leaven all and every form of civilization ?' 

'There is some truth in this/ returned the 
Admiral. ' Nevertheless, we should not so fill our 
lives as to leave no room for thought of our own 
souls and their salvation.' 

* The work of life is the work of God, so far as I 
can understand,' said Laura modestly but firmly ; 
' and our civilization, which softens our manners, 
making us more tender in our treatment of our 
fellows, less brutal in our sports, purer in life, more 
refined in taste, is a religion in itself.' 

' Yet, is not this a dangerous principle,' returned 
the Admiral — ' this working out of a mere human 
ideal ?' 

* I cannot tell/ returned Laura ; * but I dare not 
lead you to think that my belief is altogether 
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yours ; yet, perhaps the difference is less real than 
it seems/ 

'Perhaps,' said the Admiral. 'You appear to 
have thought more on these subjects than I 
expected. Ay T he continued to himself. * The 
Book says He shall reign until all things be put 
under His feet : the last enemy that shall be subdued 
is death. This is my faith/ resumed the Admiral, 
after a short; and solemn pause. *This lapsed 
morsel of the universe will, through much suffering, 
be restored to the dominion of its rightful Lord, 
and the discordance of sin and rebellion be brought 
into harmony with the divine will. With sin will 
disappear disease and physical ill, and we shall be 
one with Christ in God. Meanwhile, it is the 
glorious work of those that believe, to help the 
spread of the kingdom by fighting the good fight 
against misery and demoralization — ay! and to 
spend life and substance in the warfare. So may I 
struggle to the end — ^Amen !' 

It was rarely the Admiral spoke so much of 
himself or his convictions. Laura bowed her head 
with sincerest reverence, and, after a pause, the 
Admiral gently dismissed her. 




CHAPTER XII. 

i AVING once opened his heart to Laura, 
the Admiral treated her with increas- 
ing confidence ; but she could see that 
there was always an undercurrent of 
uneasiness on her account, especially after any 
prayer or committee meeting at the chapel of the 
' Brethren of the Kingdom,' as the small sect to 
which he belonged called themselves. He asked 
her to accompany him to the service there, to 
which she readily agreed, but was far from edified 
by her experience. 

The preacher, a brother gifted with an enormous 
flow of words, was apparently intimately acquainted 
with the devil and the regions below, on the terrors 
of which he dilated with a minute familiarity, at 
once horrible and grotesque. Sometimes an old 
ex-colonel of artillery conducted the worship, when, 
although he evidently held the same opinions as , 
the eloquent chief brother (who was a butcher by 
trade), the tone was much more refined and less 
familiar. 
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Laura wondered how educated gentlemen could 
sit and listen to the fanatical rubbish poured forth 
from the * Mount Moriah ' pulpit, or rather platform. 
She often thought it was too strong for the Ad- 
miral, but concluded that on the whole the doc- 
trines set forth supplied some need of which she 
knew nothing. 

Mrs. Crewe was greatly distressed at the un- 
orthodox nature of the Admiral's opinions. * Why 
he cannot be satisfied with the prayers of the 
Church I can't imagine!* she would say. *It is 
altogether so much more gentlemanlike and refined 
than those dissenting places. Fancy a butcher pre- 
suming to expound the holy Scriptures ! I should 
be sorry to buy my meat from such a man. * It is 
enough to upset society.' 

Nevertheless, Laura was willing to submit to 
this, or even severer boredom, that she might draw 
nearer to her beloved guardian, and afford him the 
comfort of sympathetic companionship. His very 
doubts and weakness, the touching, simple faith 
with which he struggled towards the light he 
craved for, but could not always find, endeared 
him to her, and she felt with sincere delight that a 
real tie was growing between them — a relationship 
as truly filial as if they had really been father and 
daughter. 

Meanwhile the snow and sleet of December was 
upon them, and no letter came from Madame Mos- 
cynska with the commission Mrs. Crewe had so 
confidently expected. Winifrid, indeed, wrote that 
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the Princess had been greatly struck by dear 
Laura's decided talent, and hoped to see her again 
on her return to London. They were to keep 
Christmas very quietly, she said ; only Mrs. Piers, 
Sir Gilbert and Lady Jervois, a Miss Vernon — a 
distant relation of Mrs. Piers's — Colonel Bligh, and 
an artist friend of Reginald's, both of whom had 
been with him in Egypt, were to form their 
party. 

Another letter described the frost as very severe ; 
that the ice on a small mere or lake, in an exposed 
situation, was already strong enough to bear, and 
they had excellent skating, the performances of 
Madame Moscynska exciting universal admiration. 

The quiet routine of the weeks before Christmas 
was broken by an occasional dinner at Mrs. 
Trent's, to which the Admiral was induced to go 
by Laura's representations, as his inclination was 
to shun all general society. But these peeps at the 
commonplace world, Laura observed, did him good, 
and drew him out of himself. 

Mrs. Crewe was so absorbed in the preparation 
of Christmas dainties, that she had ceased to 
wonder each day why Denzil did not write, while 
the arrival of a huge hamper from Pierslynn, 
crammed full of game, turkeys, cheese, and all 
possible country goodies, did much to soften her 
view of Winifrid's conduct. So Christmas came 
upon them before they were aware. 

New Year's Eve was a clear, cold, moonlit night, 
and after tea the Admiral had been drawn into an 

VOL. II. 37 
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unusually long talk, indulging in many reminis- 
cences called up by the season. Mrs. Crewe 
listened with various interjections of delight and 
interest But Laura was a little distrait. Echoes 
of her own past came back to her. Visions of the 
old happy childish Christmas, where no doubts or 
distrusts, or regrets for the past, or fears for the 
future, obtruded ; when to-day was all sunshine, 
and to-morrow cast no shadow. 

The Admiral never stayed out of his room after 
ten o'clock, and so soon as he had read prayers 
and invoked a blessing on the New Year about 
to dawn upon them, he bid both ladies good- 
night. 

* Do you mind sitting up a while, Laura V said 
Mrs. Crewe. * I feel strangely restless. I should 
like to see the Old Year out, and read a prayer or 
two for those at sea in that beautiful collection the 
Admiral gave me. I wonder where that dear boy 
of mine is this night!' And she sighed as she 
turned over the leaves, seeking the special prayer 
she considered applicable. * I have rarely had him 
with me at Christmas-time since his early boyhood, 
and, do what I would, I could not always make his 
holidays happy in those days.' She paused again. 

Laura noticed with kindly sympathy the far-away 
look in her eyes, and thought what a hard life the 
warm-hearted, simple, shrewd woman must have 
had. 

With a sudden expressive exclamation, *WeII, 
thank God for His mercies T Mrs. Crewe applied 
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herself to the prayer-book, while Laura sat in 
silence, half thinking, half dreaming, and recog- 
nising with infinite thankfulness the improvement 
in her own mental condition since the last New 
Year's Day, the dawn of which she had watched 
with such weary hopelessness, such despair of her- 
self, such disgust at existence ! Now, indeed, if 
there was little sunshine in her life, it had at least 
a silvery moonlight, which, if not brilliant, had a 
beauty of its own. 

* See !' said Mrs. Crewe, looking towards the 
clock, and interrupting the low murmur in which 
she had been reading to herself, * in five minutes 
the poor Old Year will be over !' 

She had scarcely uttered the words, when the 
front-door bell sounded clearly, loudly. 

* Gracious powers !' cried Mrs. Crewe ; * who can 
that be } And Collins is in bed these two hours ! 
I am half afraid to open the door.* 

* I will go if you like,' said Laura, a little startled 
as a second application to the bell was heard.* 
* The chain is up ; there can be no danger.' 

* Do, dear, and I will come close behind you with 
a candle.' 

She struck a match and lit a candle as she 
spoke. 

Laura went on, unlocked and opened as much of 
the door as the chain would permit. 

* Who is there ?* she asked. 

' Will you let me in. Miss Piers ?' said a deep but 
pleasant and familiar voice. 

37—2 
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* My blessed boy !' screamed Mrs. Crewe, setting 
down the candle and rushing to embrace him, 
Laura having thrown the door open ; and, as Den- 
zil Crewe crossed the threshold and was clasped 
in his mother's arms, the joy-bells of the neigh- 
bouring churches rang out a welcome to the New 
Year. 

* My dear, dear son !' murmured the mother, her 
eyes moist with tears of pleasure, * The best thing 
the New Year could bring me f 

'Are you all right, mother? I have made all 
sail to spend some part of Christmas with you.' 

Laura had retreated to the dining-room, hastily 
roused the fire, and lit another gas-burner, leaving 
the mother and son for the first few moments to- 
gether. 

*And the Admiral — how goes the Admiral?' 
asked Denzil, as he shook hands with Laura, and 
looked round the pleasant, cheerful, warm room. 
• This is home-like and delightful after such a long 
cruise. The mother looks blooming. You must 
have taken good care of her. Miss Piers. It was 
always a comfort to me when far away to know 
that she had your company.' 

Laura welcomed him heartily, and then came a 
rapid cross-fire of question and answer. ' Had he 
dined or supped ? How were they to manage 
about a bed, the house was so full } When did he 
arrive V etc., etc. And Denzil replied that he 
left his ship at Gravesend, as he was anxious to 
make his report to his owners early next morning. 
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in order to spend part of New Year's Day at 
home ; and, not wishing to put his mother to any 
trouble, he had secured a room in a neighbouring 
hotel, and eaten his supper ; then, remembering 
Mrs. Crewe's habit of seeing the New Year in, 
could not resist coming to give her what he knew 
would be a joyful surprise. 

It need not be said how Mrs. Crewe bustled 
about to get out the famous sherry and some of 
her own equally famous cake, while Laura went 
with alacrity to the pantry to find glasses and 
plates, both vying with each other in their atten- 
tions to the returned mariner. 

Denzil was looking browner than ever, but there 
was a brighter glance in his deep-set eyes, a happier 
smile on his lips — so far as his thick moustaches 
permitted it to be seen — than when he left them. 

'Well, dear, and I hope you have come home 
for good, now V said his mother. 

* I am not sure ; I hope so. Home looks very 
tempting when one has a kindly welcome back,' 
with an upward grateful glance. * How is Topsy ? 
I hope she is in good health ?' 

' And which of my letters did you get last ?' 

* Oh ! the July one — with all the bad news 
in it' 

* I Avrote one to Sidney, in August' 

*Ah! that I never had. No more wine, Miss 
Piers, thank you. If I may remark it, you are 
looking ever so much better than when I bid you 
good-bye.' 
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' I am better/ said Laura simply ; and as she 
said so her eyes met a glance from Denzil, so kind, 
so full of friendly interest, that she felt he had seen 
and comprehended the sore struggle she had silently 
endured before he left England. 

She coloured at the idea of her humiliation and 
grief being thus recognised by a comparative 
stranger ; yet there was something so grave and 
honest in the eyes raised to hers, she felt such 
sympathy could not wound. 

* If I can do no more for you, Mrs. Crewe, I will 
go to bed. You must have so much to say to each 
other.' And she left the room. 

* I am glad to see her herself again,* said Denzil, 
looking after her. * She has no common strength 
and self-control. I saw pretty plain what was the 
matter before I left. Your news about Piers's 
marriage with Miss Fielden was no surprise to 
me.' 

* Was it not, really !' exclaimed his mother. 
' What extraordinary insight you have, Denzil ! 
How could you ever imagine such a thing ?* 

' Oh ! I saw how the current was running with 
Reginald Piers before Miss Fielden was a month in 
your house. I was rather sorry for him at first. 
She was such a charming creature — any man might 
lose his head about her ; but Laura was just as 
good, even a finer nature. He ought to have kept 
true to her at all risks. He ought to have slipped 
his cable and run out into deep water if he felt his 
anchor tripping ! But he tried for both ; I saw it 
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clear enough. He did not want to lose either — so 
it is better as it is. If Laura's eyes had not been 
opened somehow, it would have been cruelly bad 
for everyone. Now I hope we shall see them all 
happy and forgetful of the storm they have 
weathered.* 

. * I do not know/ said Mrs. Crewe doubtfully. 
* I should like to see Reginald Piers paid out, in 
some way, for all the trouble he has given. Yes, 
Laura is greatly improved, I grant, but no one, save 
myself, knows how changed she is; so still and 
silent ; so inclined to shrink from strangers, unless, 
indeed, in the way of business ; and then she 
seems as calm and unmoved as if she were fifty-one 
instisad of twenty-one !* 

Denzil did not reply, and seemed rapt in con- 
templation of the carpet ; his mother, concluding 
that he had had enough of the subject, plunged 
into an elaborate description of the various changes 
brought about by the Admiral's misfortunes — being 
by nature more disposed to enlarge upon her own 
small personalities than to inquire into the wider 
topics of her son's adventures and experiences. 
He was there safe and sound, and evidently prosper- 
ous, and she wanted no more at present. Denzil 
listened with apparently deep attention, but really 
in a sort of pleasant dream. To be at home again, 
having accomplished the work that was given him 
to do, to his own satisfaction and profit, to feel that 
a well-earned spell of rest was before him, was very 
delicious to the weary mariner. His was a nature 
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peculiarly alive to the tranquil pleasures of home. 
Though full of manly strength and breadth of 
character he had a dash of almost feminine patience, 
and the extreme repose of his manner, when there 
was no need for exertion, was apt to deceive those 
who had not many opportunities of observing him, 
few reflecting that force often takes the form of 
placidity. It is a slight, nervous, restless nature 
that is always in a state of feverish activity. A 
great cataract is most mighty where the mass of 
water bends its huge weight in a smooth and 
glassy arch to its first downward leap ; not where 
it breaks into a thousand foaming eddies and 
currents raging against the rocks that oppose its 
progress. Nor could any casual observer readily 
believe in the extreme delicacy of a man whose 
exterior possessed so little the appearance of a fine 
gentleman. 

His love and appreciation for his mother were 
strong and keen, and, besides his natural affection, 
he was always possessed with the idea that he was 
bound to atone for the sufferings his father had 
inflicted, by which also his own boyhood had been 
embittered. 

This warm regard did not prevent his perceiving 
and being amused by her peculiarities, for Denzil 
Crewe was blessed with much quiet humour. He was, 
in short, one of those fitted by nature * to go down 
to the sea in ships, and occupy their business in the 
great waters ' — silent, watchful, restful, keen to see, 
tenacious of memory, deeply enjoying repose, yet 
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prompt, resolute, vigorous when the demand for 
action came. 

To a man of this stamp a trial such as that to 
which he had seen Laura exposed, borne as she 
had borne it, was an irresistible demand on his 
sympathy. Moreover, he was eminently fitted to 
feel a friendship pure and simple for any woman 
capable of companionship ; and he would have 
rejoiced to know that Laura was really his sister. 
Not that Denzil Crewe was without passion ; none 
delighted more in beauty, none were more fitted 
to drink deeply of its intoxicating influence ; but 
his reason and conscience generally got the mastery, 
and his life, on the whole, would bear looking into. 

* So,' he said, when roused by his mother making 
a sudden pause, * the Admiral has nothing but his 
half-pay left ? Well, ft is not a bad provision for a 
single man. . You and I, mother dear, have rubbed 
along at one time on considerably less ; and as you 
say Laura Piers is working her way to an honour- 
able independence, and Miss Fielden is married, 
why, he has really no claims upon him.' 

* Claims ! My darling boy !' cried his mother. 
*Why, he is just eaten up by a parcel of canting 
Methodists, who do not possess an ordained 
minister, but absolutely sit and listen to a butcher^ 
who, when he can spare time from knocking un- 
offending sheep on the head, pretends to preach — 
yes, think of that ! Imagine a man of education 
and old family, like the Admiral, listening to such 
a man ! And Laura tells me there is a colonel of 
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artillery and a peer of the realm who go there 
every Sunday, and preach in the streets on week- 
days. / think that sort of thing ought to be put a 
stop to ; don't you, Denzil ?* 

* No !' he returned. * If there is any one point 
on which opinion ought to be especially free, it is 
on so purely personal a question as religion.' 

' But if this sort of thing goes on, there will be 
an end of — of good society — ^and everything,' said 
Mrs. Crewe, with keen though not very distinct 
apprehension. 

* Don't be afraid, mother. These are not the 
days for fanaticism to do much harm. Men are 
too well informed and too reasonable. Only a few 
ignorant or over-enthusiastic men will be carried 
away by such transparent delusions.' 

* But I am astonished at the Admiral.' 

* I am not/ replied her son. * One can see from 
his very physique that he is exactly the sort of 
subject over which the religious idea would acquire 
great power. Nor is his reason nearly as strong 
as his conscience or his faith. It runs in his blood, 
too, you know ; his uncle, the old Admiral, was 
always preaching. But how he fought his ship ! 
He was one of those grand old fellows, who feared 
God and nothing else. Reason or no reason, in 
their day they were the salt of the earth ; but we 
begin to think that this earth of ours may be over- 
salted.' 

* Dearest Denzil, do not be irreverent.' 

* Certainly not, dear mother,' said Denzil, laugh- 
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ing. 'And now I must not keep you up any- 
longer. The New Year is nearly two hours old. 
I don't expect to sleep much. I never can sleep 
the first few nights ashore ; I miss the " rocking of 
the deep " ' 

' Good-night, dearest son. Heaven send you all 
prosperity and happiness in the opening year !' 

'The same to you, mother. I shall not come in 
to breakfast to-morrow — I want to be in the City 
early, and see to the ship ; but I will be with you 
in time for dinner. Good-night.' 

*^ 5|C ^C (hT 3|C 

The coming home of the widow's son gave an 
agreeable impetus to the tranquil life in Leaming- 
ton Road. There was always something to be 
looked forward to in his return in the evening; 
something fresh in his conversation with the Admi- 
ral ; something altogether apart from painful 
associations in his presence. He himself, too, was 
brighter and less silent than formerly — a quiet 
consciousness of success perhaps influenced his 
manner, and gave him just the touch of assurance 
he wanted to do himself justice. 

He was a great favourite with the Admiral, who 
was always disposed to put off his time for quitting 
the family group when Denzil was there. Mean- 
while he was much occupied for a week or two — 
reaching home late — after visiting the ship or the 
office, generally laden with curiosities gathered in 
his late voyage, among which were gifts for all. 
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Laura was struck by the frank, unaffected kindli- 
ness with which he presented his offering to herself. 
She was alone in the drawing-room, Mrs. Crewe 
having gone to inspect the proper serving of her 
son's late tea, when Denzil came in with a box 
under his arm. After some words of greeting, he 
said : 

* I saw a few things when we were at Yokohama 
that struck me might be useful to you, Miss Piers, 
as Japanese art is so much thought of now ; even 
if you do not. care for them they may suggest 
designs, or come in as bits of decoration. I am no 
great judge of such matters, so pray take them at 
what they are worth.' 

He opened his box and proceeded to disentangle 
some small but charming vases of enamel, curious 
plates of green crackle china, and a few bits of 
rich gold, crimson, and purple embroidery. 

Laura uttered an exclamation of delight. 

* You have indeed brought me a wealth of ideas ! 
How very, very good of you to think of me ! These 
beautiful things are of the greatest value to me as 
suggestions, apart from their intrinsic worth. But 
you must be a remarkably good judge of such 
matters ! You do yourself injustice.' 

* I cannot take all the credit of the choice,' he 
replied. * I made great friends with the English 
consul, who is very learned in Japanese art and 
antiquities, and he was a capital guide.' 

* Well, I have reaped the benefit of your joint 
good taste,' said Laura, holding out her hand frankly 
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in token of her gratitude and delight. Denzil took 
it in the same spirit, and they shook hands like 
good comrades ; on which episode Mrs. Crewe 
entered, and opened her eyes with some surprise. 

She was of course lost in admiration of her son's 
excellent selection ; but, being alone with him a 
few minutes afterwards, observed confidentially : 

'They are all lovely, I know, dear, and must 
have cost you a heap of money ; but would it not 
have been better to have brought her something to 
wear ? A brooch and earrings, or a bracelet ; girls 
like these sort of things.' 

'Not Laura Piers. I fancy I know her taste 
better than you do. I can see that, at present at 
any rate, she is wrapped up in her work, and what 
helps it is most acceptable to her.* 

* That is true ; yet I am glad to see she takes 
more thought for appearance than she used to do. 
That dark blue serge dress, with black braid (I 
made her buy it), is quite becoming. She looks 
like a lady, if she is plain.' 

'Plain T returned Denzil interrogatively. 'Well, 
she certainly is not pretty, but ' 

Here the object of their remarks re-entered, 
with her sketch-book and pencil, and proceeded 
on the spot to draw a pattern for embroidery, in 
which, without absolutely copying the Japanese 
work, she adapted it cleverly to her design. Den- 
zil looked on, and even ventured to offer advice. 

' You ought to have a better painting-room,* he 
said, after she had worked for some time, occasion- 
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ally accepting his suggestions. 'You have not 
light enough in that little den downstairs.' 

' Oh ! I manage very well,' returned Lanra. 
' And that little room has been a great comfort 
to me/ 

She sighed unconsciously as she spoke. 

' And I do not see that we can do any better/ 
added Mrs. Crewe, who was making a pretence of 
knitting. 

' I think we can, mother. I am going to propose 
myself as a permanent lodger, and you will then 
have a room at Miss Piers's service. We will talk 
about it, and you must dismiss Mr. Reid.* 

' I am sure I shall with pleasure/ returned Mrs. 
Crewe. * He is a tiresome, low-bred fellow; punc- 
tual and precise enough, I grant, but I really would 
rather have that poor Holden, with his rackety 
ways and irregular payments.' 

* Oh, by the way/ said Denzil, rising from his 
seat by Laura and going over to the fire, * I have 
quite forgotten to tell you that one day, walking 
down the principal street in Sidney, I came sud- 
denly face to face with Holden.' 

' You don't say so !' cried his mother. 

* It seems that he was nearly lost on his voyage 
out. They met with severe gales — ship sprung a 
leak, and the crew and passengers took to the 
boats. Holden's boat was nearly sucked down by 
the sinking ship, and only escaped to be afterwards 
capsized. However, Holden and another man, 
one of the crew, clung to the keel, and managed 
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to right the boat. They drifted he doesn't know 
how long, suffering horribly with hunger and thirst 
and cold, for they had been dHven out of their 
course into low latitudes. At last they were picked 
up by a whaler, more dead than alive, and Holden's 
companion did die a couple of days after their 
rescue. Then, being out of the track of vessels, 
Holden was obliged to make the trip with the 
whaler, which was an American. On their return 
voyage, they fell in with a vessel bound for Port 
Grey, which, you know, is in Western Australia, 
right the opposite side from Sidney. Then he had 
no money — had to draw on a cousin of his who 
was settled somewhere in Wellington — and had all 
sorts of difficulties. In short, it was many months 
after the shipwreck that he succeeded in reaching 
this relatipn, and procuring money from England/ 

* It is a wonderful story,* said Mrs. Crewe. ' And 
what is he doing now ?' 

* I scarcely know. He seems to have money, 
however, and was well dressed, but he looked 
awfully ill. The hardships he had undergone told 
upon him. He was eager for news, and curious 
about you, mother, and his former acquaintance. 
Miss Piers. He talked of coming back to Eng- 
land.' 

* Then you have no idea what he is about. He 
cannot live on air,' said Mrs. Crewe. 

* I suppose not. He said something about being 
in partnership with a relation who dealt in horses, 
but I do not think he can do much.' 
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After a few more exclamations and speculations 
from Mrs. Crewe, the subject dropped. 

A week or two later, Mrs. Trent, whom she had 
not seen since before Christmas, called upon Laura 
* to communicate,' she said, * a great piece of news 
— at least, very important to me,' added Mrs. 
Trent. ' My dear Katie is going to be married !' 

Laura made the reply proper to such an an- 
nouncement, and inquired who was the intended 
bridegroom. 

* Mr. Thurston's second son, a very promising 
young barrister. They have known a good deal of 
each other, and altogether it is a marriage in every 
way satisfactory to Mr. Trent and myself. I be- 
lieve it will take place about the end of April, so 
you may imagine I shall have plenty to do. I have 
known him from the time he was aboqt sixteen. 
It is quite amazing how fast these young creatures 
grow up and rush into life. By-the-bye, we dined 
with Mrs. Piers (the Dowager, I mean) the other 
day. She was asking a great many questions 
about you.' 

' You surprise me,* said Laura. 

* She did, however. She had just returned from 
Pierslynn, and somehow (I can hardly tell why) I 
do not think she was quite pleased with her visit.' 

*I trust all goes well there,' said Laura un- 
easily. 'Winnie's letters are as bright as pos- 
sible.' 

'Mothers-in-law are not perhaps the best au- 
thority for the true condition of things in the 
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mifiage of a newly married couple. I have no 
doubt all goes well at Pierslynn/ returned Mrs. 
Trent, as she took her leave. 

However, Laura mused long on her words, and 
could not shake off the disproportioned effect Mrs. 
Trent's observations had produced for many hours, 
not, indeed, until a long epistle from Winnie — 
describing a county ball, and all the fun she had 
had there — came to dissipate the impression she 
had received. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

^RS. CREWE'S happiness, now that she 
had her house to herself, to use her 
n phrase, would have been unalloyed 
bad she been but sure of her son's 
movements. 

On this subject he was in some degree reserved, 
as they depended on the plans of his employers. 
He himself seemed very composed and satisfied as 
to his future, and told his mother that he was now 
in a position to afford her more substantial help 
than hitherto, and that for the future she need 
admit no inmates, save those it pleased her to re- 
ceive. 

The little party in Leamington Road were tran- 
quilly cheerful since Denzil had settled down 
amongst them. 

Sometimes he was veiy busy, and only came 
home to sleep ; but often he was free, and always 
ready to give his mother some of the ' outing ' her 
soul loved, in which Laura occasionally joined as 
her ei^agements permitted. 
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It was found that although Laura was not an 
accomplished musician like her cousin, she played 
simple airs, old ballads, and dreamy German 
waltzes with great taste. Her powers were fre- 
quently put into requisition in the evenings ; and 
her simple readiness to oblige, her complete free- 
dom from self-consciousness, from the smallest 
attempt to create an effect, gave a wonderful 
charm to her presence and conversation. 

Between herself and Denzil a sincere and hearty 
friendship sprang up, which was the source of the 
purest pleasure to both. They differed on many 
points, but that was only a source of candid and 
perfectly well-tempered discussion, which gave an 
agreeable variety to their intercourse ; and Denzil, 
somewhat to his own surprise, found himself often 
speaking out his innermost thoughts, his freest 
speculations, to the quiet, attentive listener, busy 
with pencil or needle, who from time to time made 
some reply that showed she fully understood and 
sympathized with his excursions into the less fre- 
quented realms of thought. 

Sometimes Denzil went straight from the city to 
the Kensington Museum, as the days grew longer ; 
watched Laura at work for a while, and escorted 
her home. 

The honest interest he took in her success, in 
her progress towards independence, was very cheer- 
ing. He made no fine speeches as to the painful- 
ness of a delicately nurtured woman being obliged 
to earn her own living. His clear common-sense 

38—2 
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taught him rather to respect and encourage the 
individuality that demanded independence as a 
right, and only asked room to work it out. His 
strictures and criticisms were always sound, often 
severe ; for though little learned in art, he had a 
most correct eye and a strong instinct in such 
matters. 

It was a fine warm evening at the end of April, 
and Laura had stayed unusually late in the gallery, 
trying to finish a copy ordered by her first em- 
ployer. She was beginning to feel a little weary, 
and resolved to resist the inclination to finish * just 
that bit ;' to * get in this shadow a little deeper ;' to 
* add a touch or two to that foliage,' when a quiet 
voice behind her said : 

* You are certainly improving very much ; there 
IS a great difference in your drawing, and especially 
in your colour, since last year.' 

* Yes,' said Laura in the same tone, without turn- 
ing to look at the speaker. ' I think I am doing 
better ; but alas ! what a difference between con- 
ception and execution. However, in this humbler 
occupation I gain knowledge, and some day I may 
try my wings on my own account.* 

' True ! one may earn the right to express one's 
self. I suppose it always takes time to know what 
you have to say, either on paper or canvas.' 

' No doubt,' returned Laura. ' There is a period 
when, like the great original creation, one's world 
is without form, though not void, and darkness is 
upon the face of the deep.' 
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*Ah! you will be an original painter yet At 
any rate, you have ideas.' 

* I am not so sure of that/ said Laura, laughing. 
*At best they are, I fear, only the reflection of 
others'.' 4 And she began to put up her brushes and 
belongings. 

' I suppose, after all,' returned Denzil, proceed- 
ing with deft fingers to assist her, * all ideas are the 
development of some primary inspiration which 
has grown into a thousand branchlets, each making 
its own especial start from the parent branch, and 
esteeming itself a separate creation.' 

* There is certainly nothing so bewildering as the 
effort to imagine the beginning of anything,' re- 
plied Laura. 

When all was packed away into the compact 
box constructed to hold such impedimenta, Denzil 
took it up, saying : 

* It is only half-past five. What do you say to 
walking across Kensington Gardens? There is 
lots of time, if it would not be too much for you, 
and it is such a delicious evening.' 

' I shall be delighted. I feel as if I wanted 
plenty of air and room. I have done a good day's 
work, and the idea of a long walk is delightful ; 
but the box is heavy.' 

* I fancy I could manage more than that,' said 
Denzil, taking it up. 

The air was delicious ; the gardens, gay with 
well-dressed groups, bright with sunny -faced 
children, were lovely in the first tender flush of 
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green ; the chestnut trees were all powdered with 
the fresh pinky white of their stately wax-like 
pyramidal blossoms. 

It was a pleasant hour. The companions, with 
true sympathy, equally enjoyed spells of silence, as 
well as bright passages of easy unpremeditated 
talk; distance was nothing under such circum- 
stances. When they reached Leamington Road 
they found that both Mrs. Crewe and the Admiral 
were out 

Denzil set down the paint-box in the hall, and 
naturally turned into the drawing-room, which at 
that hour was the coolest place in the house. 

* Do you know,' said Laura, as she took off her 
hat, * my next attempt at originality shall be a 
portrait of your mother.' 

As she spoke her eyes fell on the table, and 
before Denzil could reply she caught up a yellow 
telegraph envelope, her cheek growing pale, then 
red, as she tore it open and read : 

* Pierslynn, 1 1 a.m. — ^A son born at six this morn- 
ing. All going well' 

* Oh Denzil I' she cried, addressing him by the 
name most familiar to her ear in the emotion of the 
moment. ' Dearest Winnie has a little boy I a baby 
of her own ! Oh, I am so glad j I do long to see 
it — I hope it will be like herself! How pleased 
Reginald must be !' 

* And you are, I see, delighted,' returned Denzil, 
with a kindly smile, looking at her, his dark eyes 
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growing soft and dim. * Laura, you are an 
original girl !' 

' Why ?' she asked carelessly, as she re-read the 
telegram. 

* Because — ' began Denzil,and hesitated, *if I may 
say so without presumption or intrusiveness — 
because your peculiar circumstances scarcely ac- 
count for such quick sympathy. Even for the best 
of friends — ^you could not feel more.' 

' They are my good friends ! Winnie is like my 
sister and my daughter, slight as the difference in 
age between us is. I know to what you allude, 
Mr. Crewe — and to-day I feel brave enough to talk 
of it all. I do not think anyone was much to 
blame — least of all Winnie. And now this new 
young life sent among us to draw us out of our- 
selves — to give us fresh hopes — fresh views — seems 
to change everything. Reginald and Winnie as 
husband and wife, father and mother, seem trans- 
figured ; they are no longer the creatures that 
played an unhappy part in my poor fortunes, but 
once more my early playfellows endowed with new 
gifts and responsibilities, and I am their true friend.' 

Denzil Crewe made no reply for a minute, then 
he said in a low voice : 

* But you loved that man ! I saw that — I saw 
much.' 

*Yes,' returned Laura quietly, with a dreamy 
look in her eyes. * I loved him all my life — ^but I 
do not think he loved me ; he thought he did— it 
is well for us both I found out the truth in time. 
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Do not let us talk about that curious episode in my 
Hfe. The sharp outline of it is already fading from 
my memory. I want it to vanish away quickly — 
with all its pain and bitterness/ 

* I dare say it was too free — too presumptuous — 
of me to broach such a subject to you/ said Denzil, 
his brown cheek reddening, * but I did not seem 
able to keep back the words — and — I am a clumsy 
fellow at expressing myself. I should like you to 
know how heartily I respect and esteem you. My 
opinion may not be worth much, but I would be 
proud to be your friend I I wish you would look 
on me as a true brother — and treat me as one/ and 
he held out his hand. 

* That I will gladly/ replied Laura, placing hers 
in it, a smile lighting up her face — and Laura's 
smile was very pleasant. ' I am not so rich" in 
friends or relatives as not to welcome such an 
acquisition. I must write to Reginald/ withdrawing 
her hand and turning to leave the room. 'It is a 
pleasant theme on which to renew our broken 
communications/ she added, as she closed the door. 

Denzil Crewe looked after her for a few minutes. 

'Women are wonderful creatures/ he mused, 
* and not a bit logical. Why should the birth of 
this infant affect so quiet and sensible a girl as 
Laura Piers in this fashion ? It is just a natural 
commonplace event. Yet I am not much wiser 
myself. Why did I feel a sort of glow at the sight 
of her generous emotion } There is no accounting 
for feeling, yet there is something truer than logic 
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in instinct, and instinct tells me that Piers was a 
fool when he threw away the chance of such a wife, 
even for that charming sweet Winifrid Fielden. 
What a mercy it is for humanity that those trouble- 
some brats of babies have such an attraction for 
womankind ! In short, we should have no humanity 
without it.* 

Here Topsy, who had been peacefully slumber- 
ing in one of the best chairs, woke up, stretched 
herself, and deliberately jumping down, came to 
rub herself against his legs. 

* Eh ! Tops, and you too ! wouldn't you die in 
defence of the kittens, that you forget as soon as 
they are able to take care of themselves ? We only 
know how valuable and lovable instinct is when we 
see some monster without it* 



It was a strange task for Laura to write and 
congratulate Reginald on the birth of his first- 
born ; but before the sacredness of such a tie all 
the old feelings effaced themselves, and Laura 
knew that she was healed of her wounds, and set 
at liberty. She wrote then with an unembarrassed 
hearty warmth that surprised herself, and still more 
the recipient of her letter — who replied quickly, but 
with less ease than his correspondent. 

The exclamations, queries, and conjectures of 
Mrs. Crewe may be imagined. The Admiral took 
the intelligence calmly, and * hoped the good God 
would bless the babe.' 
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In a day or two came a letter from the dowager 
Mrs. Piers, very kind and friendly in tone, and 
giving more particulars than had hitherto reached 
Laura. The infant heir of Pierslynn had arrived 
most unexpectedly, and his * dear mother ' was far 
from well — in fact they were very uneasy about 
her. She was very feverish, and wandered at times; 
so much so, that they had telegraphed for the 
famous Dr. P., who had seen the patient that after- 
noon and advised — etc., etc.— and hoped that with 
extreme care all need for anxiety would soon be 
over. 

Then came a period of painful watching and 
waiting for letters and telegrams. How Laura 
longed to be with the sufferer to tend and soothe 
her — she knew she could do so better than anyone 
else; but she could not obtrude herself, and no 
summons came. 

It was about a fortnight after this event, and 
the reports from Pierslynn began to improve. 
* Dear Winnie was quite out of danger, but very 
weak, unaccountably low.' Laura, though relieved, 
was still disturbed, and longing infinitely to see 
both mother and child, when one morning, on 
returning from one of her lessons, Mrs. Crewe 
met her with a telegram in her hand. 

* The messenger wanted an answer, dear, but I 
could tell him nothing. Do read it.* 

And Laura read : 

' Pray come down by the 4.50 train this evening, 
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if at all possible. Will come to meet you. She 
craves to have you with her. Do not refuse.' 

This was signed * Reginald Piers/ 

* I suppose you will go/ said Mrs. Crewe, a little 
doubtfully. 

*Go? Yes, most certainly. Let me reply 
instantly,' and Laura put her hand to her brow 
while she strove to plan her preparations. * First 
of all, to reply !' she exclaimed. 

* It is ten minutes past twelve,' said Mrs. Crewe, 
looking at the clock. * You will scarce have 
time. You must not leave this house later than 
four. * 

* Oh ! I have time enough — ^too much. I feel as 
if I wanted to be with her now. Dear Mrs. Crewe, 
do you think she is in danger V 

* It is impossible to say ; the telegram seems 
urgent But she is so young, so healthy, I do not 
doubt she will recover. Well, I will get your 
dinner ready for you. You must try and eat. 
And tell me, dear, which box you will take — I 
I will have it brought down and dusted. Ah ! you 
see th6y turn to you fast enough in their day of 
trouble,^ etc. 

It was a hurried feverish morning ; Laura striving 
hard to keep herself cool and collected, to arrange 
all things so as to leave herself free for a week or 
two, and striving not to hear Mrs. Crewe's running 
fire of hopes, fears, and conjectures ; or, still worse, 
the agonizing thrills of evil anticipation which ever 
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and anon shivered through her heart How quick, 
and yet how slowly, went the moments till she was 
en route I 

Great was the surprise of both gentlemen when 
they returned at dinner-time. Denzil was particu- 
larly late, so the Admiral had received a minute 
and thorough explanation of the whole circum- 
stance, and retired to his room before the former 
came in. 

*I see you are looking for Laura,' said Mrs. 
Crewe, as her son sat down rather wearily to the 
dinner which had been kept warm for him. 

* No, I am not,' returned Denzil. ' I suppose she 
is in the next room ?* 

* My dear, she is miles away by this time !' said 
his mother, who loved a dramatic announcement 
* There was a telegram here at half-past eleven 
o'clock, from Mr. Piers, and she was off post-haste. 
Ah ! Denzil, I am afraid the poor young creature 
is dying. She must be far gone before that proud, 
heartless woman, Mrs. Piers, would allow her to be 
sent for. I mean Laura.' 

* Dying !' repeated Denzil, dropping his knife and 
fork and looking earnestly at his mother. * That 
bright, beautiful Winnie Fielden dying? Im- 
possible ! I wish you would not say such things, 
mother !' 

* My dear boy, my saying so will not make her 
die ! But, you know, with all the writing and 
telegraphing, they never breathed a word of inviting 
Laura before ; so you may be sure there is some 
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strong reason. I declare I never felt so much for 
anyone as I do for Laura.' 

* I have no doubt the whole affair has been very 
hard on her ; but I do not think she has lost much. 
I never liked Piers !' said Denzil. 

* Well, I did !' cried his mother. * I have seldom 
liked anyone so much on a short acquaintance. 
And yet, I flatter myself my insight into character 
is rather remarkable.' 

* Believe me,' returned Denzil, after a moment's 
thought, *it is just as well things have arranged 
themselves as they have, for I am convinced that 
at one time they were drifting into a devil of a 
mess.' 

* I shall be right glad to have tidings of Laura's 
safe arrival.' 

And Denzil lit a cigar and took up a book, 
which he did not read. 





CHAPTER XIV. 



Meantime the train rushed away into 
the soft twilight of a spring evening, 
Laura bearing the suspense, the circling 
hopes and fears su^ested by im^- 
nation and affection, as best she might. 

It was nearly night when she alighted at the 
Dairysford station, and as there was no moon, she 
could but faintly descry the surrounding country. 

She stood for an instant puzzled by the newness 
of her position j the next a well-known figure 
emerged from the darkness at the other end of 
the station, and advancing quickly, took her 
hand.' 

' How can I thank you enough, Laura, for 
coming so quickly 1' said the voice she had loved 
so well, and which had something of restraint, 
something indefinable and strange, in its tones. 

' Tell me, is she— is she ' she could not fim'sh 

her sentence. 

' She is decidedly stronger. I am afraid I did 
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not frame my telegram with sufficient caution. I 
thought of nothing but how to get you here. 
Winnie has worked herself into a fever about it 
ever since she was able to insist on anything.' 

He led her, while he spoke, to the entrance, 
where a close carriage awaited them, and an ob- 
servant groom took Laura's directions about her 
luggage. 

* Thank God !' cried Laura, her sense of relief, 
her absorbing anxiety about Winnie, swallowing 
up all embarrassment or awkwardness which might 
otherwise have attended this first meeting with 
Reginald. 

' Last week,' he continued, ' we were in terrible 
anxiety ; but she is rallying quicker than we ven- 
tured to hope. Her craving for you is extraordinary. 
The doctor said this morning that you must be sent 
for, or he would not answer for the consequences. 
What sort of a journey have you had ?' etc., etc, ; 
and he went on rapidly to inquire for the Admiral, 
for Mrs. Ctewe, even for Topsy, as if he wished to 
keep the reins of conversation in his own hands, 
while his careful civility was as different as possible 
from the frank cordiality of former days. 

Soon they reached the park-gates ; then came a 
few minutes of anxious silence, and they drew up 
before an open door, through which Laura could 
descry a handsome well-lit hall, a quantity of 
plants and hot-house flowers, and several servants ; 
while in the background was a doorway draped 
with rich crimson curtains. 
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* You must be tired and in want of something to 
cat, Laura,* said her host, addressing her by her 
name for the first time, as he assisted her to alight, 
and led her through the hall to a pretty luxurious 
morning-room, which opened from it on the left 
* Mother, here is Laura.' 

Mrs. Piers was half reclining in an easy-chair, 
reading a newspaper. She rose immediately and 
came forward politely. 

* Very good of you to come on such short notice,* 
she said, giving Laura her hand with tolerable 
cordiality, and the greetings and inquiries usual on 
such occasions were exchanged. Then Mrs. Piers 
herself conducted her son's guest to her room, 
meeting en route a staid, respectable-looking per- 
son, who said, * My mistress is very anxious to 
know if Miss Piers has arrived.' 

* She has,' returned the elder lady ; * and as soon 
as she has dined she will go to Mrs. Piers.' 

In her bedroom, which seemed to Laura at once 
grand and comfortable, she found a nice kindly 
looking girl — less formidable than the personage 
who had met them on the stairs, Laura thought, as 
she accepted her assistance in removing her cloak, 
and glanced in the long glass at her own attire, 
simple to plainness, and in no whit superior to that 
of the servant who waited on her. What a great 
gulf seemed to yawn between her own position and 
that of her near relatives ! But this was only a 
passing impression ; the absorbing idea was that 
dearest Winnie was out of danger, and that within 
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an hour she should embrace her, and read in that 
well-known face the truth as regarded her well- 
being. 

The dining-room was a fine apartment, rich with 
carved oak and bronzes, family portraits, and a 
huge high chimney-piece ; but the repast prepared 
for the late arrival being laid on a small table in a 
projecting window at the far end from the door by 
which Laura entered it, the larger half of the room 
was in deep shadow. 

Mrs. Piers only awaited her coming, and at- 
tended with careful hospitality to her needs. 
Laura, however, had small appetite, and the 
dinner, or rather supper, was soon over. 

* I suppose you are equally anxious to see your 
cousin as she is to meet you,' said Mrs. Piers, with 
a little anxiety in her tone. * I scarcely know 
what to say about it. Send for Harman,' she con- 
tinued, addressing the footman who waited on them. 

* How does your mistress seem ?* she asked, 
when the lady's-maid presented herself 

* She is sleeping sweetly, 'm. She has been very 
restless all day, asking what o'clock it was every 
half-hour; but when I went back just now and 
said Miss Piers had arrived, and would come up as 
soon as she had dined, she seemed quite satisfied, 
and said, " Oh yes, she must have her dinner ;" 
then she just turned her head on the pillow, and 
went off into a sound sleep.' 

*That will do, Harman. If Mrs. Piers wakes, 
let us know. Shall we go into the drawing-room ?' 
VOL. II. 39 
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she continued. 'As you will take nothing more, 
and if you are not very tired, we will not go to bed 
just yet, in case Winnie wakes and asks for you ; it 
is not quite half-past nine.' 

* I am not in the least tired,' returned Laura, 
* and would much prefer waiting the chance to see 
Winnie before I sleep.' 

Laura followed her companion through what 
seemed an intermediate chamber, a mixture of 
sitting-room and conservatory — from which they 
passed into the room where Mrs. Piers had first re- 
ceived her. 

* It is curious,' said that lady, after they had ex- 
changed a few sentences, * Winnie never mentioned 
you at first — that is, after she had rather eagerly 
inquired if we had told you of the poor baby's 
birth (it is such a poor weak little creature, and I 
can see Reginald is vexed about it). Indeed, her 
illness has been altogether very distressing — she 
was either painfully silent, or still more painfully 
wandering — the only one who seemed able to quiet 
her was Reginald, naturally enough. And oh ! my 
dear Laura ! (you must let me call you Laura ; I 
never heard of you by any other name), what a 
husband my son is ! So kind and thoughtful and 
attentive !' 

' It would be strange if he were not, at such a 
time,' said Laura gravely. 

She was glad to hear this account of her qvLOTi" 
A^rxifianc^, for an odd, nameless uneasiness about 
Winnie had been growing on her. 
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* Still/ Mrs. Piers went on, * such good feeling is 
not common among men, and indeed Winnie ought 
to consider herself the most fortunate of women to 
have made such a marriage, and won suck a hus- 
band. Of course my son might have chosen 
whom he liked.' 

* And/ returned Laura quietly, * he did exercise 
a tolerable liberty of choice.' 

*Ah! yes — yes, of course/ said Mrs. Piers 
hastily, as she recollected herself. * But talking 
of Winnie, she is a dear sweet creature, and very 
handsome ! As I was saying, since she got a little 
stronger and more herself, she was always wanting 
you. At first, to tell you the truth, both Reginald 
and I thought it would be rather cool just to send 
for you because we wanted you.' 

' The best reason you could have/ replied Laura. 

* But she was so feverish this morning,' con- 
tinued Mrs. Piers, ' that we sent over for the local 
doctor, who has of course been in constant attend- 
ance, and he said we must telegraph for you at 
once, if we wished to avoid another crisis; now 
she is evidently soothed by the knowledge that 
you are in the house. It is very curious.* 

*It seems very natural to me. You know I 
have been an elder sister to her all her life, and 
latterly a substitute — a poor one, no doubt — for her 
dear, dear mother/ 

* Exactly. You must have known her tho- 
roughly. Pray did she ever show any symptoms of 
a jealous disposition V 

39—2 
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* Jealous ! Oh no, not the least ! She is far 
too frank and generous and unselfish to be jealous.' 

' Oh, indeed ! but young women change so 
much under the conditions of a new life, and ^ 

Her speech was interrupted by the entrance of 
Reginald, in the evening dress his overcoat had 
before concealed. He lounged in with an air of 
being rather weary and bored, but with a some- 
thing of elegance, of ' mondf grace, Laura had not 
observed in former days ; yet his expression was 
changed. It was colder, darker, more guarded ; 
nevertheless, she acknowledged to herself that he 
was even better looking than formerly. 

* I hope my mother has been taking care of you, 
Laura,' he said, with one of the sweet pleasant 
smiles Laura knew so well, and which, she thanked 
God, did not stir her pulses as of old. * Are you 
very tired ?' and he drew his chair near her as he 
spoke. 

Mrs. Piers went on with her tatting, which had 
progressed but slowly while she talked with Laura. 

' How well you are looking ! London must suit 
you better than it does me. Have you seen 
Winnie yet ? she was so wild to see you.' 

' She fell asleep as soon as she heard Miss Piers 
had arrived,' said his mother. 

* I suppose I must wish her to sleep on,' said 
Laura ; ' but I should like to see her before I sleep 
myself.' 

' I will go and see if she is awake,' returned 
Reginald ; * she seldom sleeps long.* 
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He left the room, but soon returned, saying that 
his wife was still sleeping profoundly ; and as there 
seemed no likelihood of her being summoned, 
Laura, who was somewhat exhausted by the events 
of the day, wished Mrs. Piers good-night. Reginald 
accompanied her to the foot of the staircase, 
• 'Good-night, my dear cousin; believe me, you 
are most welcome to Pierslynn,' he said, shaking 
hands with her, and speaking in a tone not quite so 
easy as formerly, while he did not exactly meet her 
eyes. 

It struck her as remarkable, too, that he should 
call her * cousin ' for the first time in all these years 
of intimate acquaintance. He was no doubt 
awkwardly placed with her, and probably anxious 
to convey an impression that his kinsmanly regard 
was still unshaken, in spite of his faithlessness in 
another direction. 

^^* ^^* ^^^ ^^^ 

Laura was awake and stirring early. Her sleep 
had been refreshing, for her fears for Winnie were 
allayed. She employed herself in writing a few 
lines to the Admiral, and looking out of the 
window. 

The view was very pleasant. Immediately below 
was the gravel sweep before the entrance ; beyond 
this was a semicircular lawn, from the centre of 
which opened a stately avenue, bordered at each 
side by a double row of large old lime trees, 
arching over like the aisles of a cathedral. The 
grass was of the freshest green ; the tender hues of 
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iiprin({ had not yet deepened into summer riduiess ; 
there wah inexpressible peace and quiet beautjr in 
the outlook, far better than stateliness or grandeur, 
thought Laura ; a place, indeed^ to be at home in ! 
While Hhe gazed and dreamed, some one tapped at 
the door ; on opening it, she saw Winnie's maid, a 
tray spread with the materials of a dainty breakfast 
in her hands. 

* If you please, m, Mrs. Piers desires her land 
love, and would you mind taking your breakfast 
now, because she will be quite ready in half an 
hour, and longs to see you. Mrs. Piers hopes you 
slept well ?* 

* Thank you, remarkably well! If you come 
back in a quarter of an hour, you can show me the 
way to Mrs. Piers's room.* 

It was with almost trembling eagerness that 
Laura followed Plarman across a landing and along 
a gallery to a door which shut off some charming 
apartments occupied by the lady of the house. 
The first, furnished as a boudoir, in rose-coloured 
silk and white lace, with Dresden china ornaments, 
ingenious work-tables, and beautiful water-colour 
sketches ; a cottage piano, in black and gold, occu- 
pying one side of the room, an exquisite writing- 
table of marquetry at the other; the whole pro- 
ducing a startling effect on such a novice in all 
matters of grandeur and luxury as Laura. 

Passing through this and a dressing-room, she 
was ushered into a large bedroom the details of 
which she did not notice in her eagerness to kiss 
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the pale fair face that rested on lace-edged pillows 
in the splendid bed which was opposite the door. 

* Laura — dear, dear Laura, at last !' murmured 
Winifrid, stretching out her arms. 

Laura could not speak. 

* I thought you would never come,* returned 
Winifrid, after a loving embrace which lasted for a 
minute or two. 

* Dearest ! I came directly I had your telegram.' 

* I know that ; but they made all sorts of diffi- 
culties. They said you would not like to come ; 
that I ought not to ask you ; but now that I am 
stronger and happier, I seem to have more courage. 
Sit down by me, Laura ; you are my guest, you 
know, and you must always be with me.' 

* Yes, of course, dear love! I will do whatever 
you wish ; only keep very quiet, or they will say I 
hurt you ; you are trembling all over now.' 

* I am infinitely better, and I shall get up pre- 
sently. And, Laura dear, tell me about everyone, 
the Admiral and Mrs. Crewe. And so Denzil 
Crewe has come home ; L should like to see them 
all again. You must talk and tell me everything, 
and I shall be quite quiet.' 

Still holding her hand, Laura talked for awhile 
softly and deliberately, but the young mother soon 
interrupted her : 

* It is time for baby to come in. You must love 
my poor baby, Laura. It is such a funny, miser- 
able little creature. I was so disappointed when I 
saw it first, and so was Reggie, though he is too 
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good to say so ; but when they let me hold it in 
my arms, and I thought how weak and ugly the 
poor little soul looked, and that perhaps few people 
would care for it, oh, Laura ! I felt as if my heart 
would burst with a great wave of love and pity and 
tenderness, that suddenly welled up ; and I vowed 
to myself that I would devote my whole life to 
make the poor little mite happy and comfortable ; 
since that, he has seemed somehow to be prettier 
and more interesting/ 

* How can we possibly judge him now ?* returned 
Laura. ' He may yet be strong and beautiful. I 
imagine very little babies] never are pretty — I have 
seen but few.* 

* And you never cared for them ; now I did. 
'Have you had your breakfast, Laura ? and is your 
room nice and comfortable? Things are seldom 
all right when the mistress is laid up ; and I am, 
and will be, mistress here.* 

* Of course you are ; you have no one to inter- 
fere with you.* 

*N — no,' returned Winifrid, with a little hesitation. 
' I am sure Mrs. Piers is too well-bred to inter- 
fere,* continued Laura. 

* She is,' said Winifrid thoughtfully. * She does 
not really like either you or me ; that is, she thinks 
me infinitely beneath my high fortunes ; but she is 
not unjust, and she is really kind, only she has not 
much penetration.* 

* And you are so deep,' added Laura, with a kindly 
smile. 
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*Ah! much, much deeper than I used to be/, 
she replied, with a slight shake of the head. 
*What o'clock is it, Laura? I cannot see the 
pendule/ 

* It wants a few minutes to nine/ 

'Baby ought to be here now. The nurse is 
rather formidable ; she has brought up two earls 
and several viscounts by hand, she says. I hope 
she has led them in the way they should go. I 
was a good deal afraid of her at first ; but one day 
I got very excited, and — and — oh ! I cannot tell a 
long story; then I seemed suddenly lifted over 
everything ; since, I have laughed at some of her 
nonsense, and she respects me more. Hush ! here 
she is/ 

Whereupon enter a very stately, well-dressed, 
stout woman, with a fashionable cap and a bundle 
of very fine lace and flannel and embroidery. 

She performed a solemn courtesy, and advanc- 
ing, laid the bundle beside the invalid. For the 
next few minutes the conversation was strictly 
technical ; and then Winifrid, after a long, loving 
look at the kernel enclosed in all these wraps, said, 
as if conferring a favour : 

* Would you like to hold it, Laura ?* 

Of course Laura would, and so took the little 
morsel of humanity, with some trepidation. She 
looked earnestly at the tiny, dusky, weird face, 
and wondered how such a pinched and unlovely 
atom could be the child of so fair a mother. It 
suggested legends of infants stolen by malignant 
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fairies, who leave their own ill-favoured offspring in 
their place. But while she looked and wondered, 
the object of her thoughts opened a pair of deep 
blue-grey eyes, that changed the little face marvel- 
lously. 

* Ah ! he will be a beauty yet, Winnie !' she cried. 
* He has your eyes.' 

Here a still higher functionary appeared upon 
the scene and took command of everyone and 
everything ; this was the temporary nurse. 

' Mrs. Piers had already talked enough,* she said ; 
' too much, indeed. She was quite flushed ; and 
see, her eyes looked feverish. Baby had better be 
taken back to his own apartment. After Mrs. 
Piers had had an hour of complete repose and some 
chicken-broth, etc., etc., she might exchange her 
bed for the sofa, and be wheeled into the boudoir ; 
then of course the dowager would expect to be 
received, and, as excitement was to be carefully 
avoided, the young lady had better not return until 
late in the afternoon.' 

This dictum was uttered in a strong, heavy voice, 
which rather impressed Laura ; but Winifrid re- 
plied with careless decision : 

' Nonsense, nurse ! Miss Piers came down here 
especially to be with me, and she will do me more 
good than all your nostrums. I will be quiet and 
try to sleep, for I want so very, very much to be 
well again, to ride and walk once more with 
Reggie ! Do not bring me broth or anything else, 
nurse, until I ring. Laura dear, you will come 
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to me when I am dressed, and bring your work and 
stay with me. I will let you go now. What shall 
you do all the long morning ?* 

* Well, I have a letter to write ; and then * 

* Oh, Reginald must show you the gardens, and 
take you to the waterfall. Pierslynn is such a 
sweet place.' 

* Do not trouble about me, dear Winnie ; I shall 
be at hand when you want me.* 

^* ^* ^* *|^ 3|^ 

During the bouleversement of the house conse- 
quent on the illness of its mistress, there was no 
regular breakfast. Mrs. Piers, senior, took hers in 
her own room, and Reginald in his study or private 
sitting-room ; Laura, therefore, found no necessity 
for leaving hers. After returning from her short 
but interesting interview with her cousin, having 
seen mother and child, she devoted nearly an hour 
to an elaborate description of everything for Mrs. 
Crewe's gratification ; more than once she paused 
to reflect on her own curious position. A guest in 
the house which had been so nearly her own ; a 
mere distant kinswoman, without the slightest claim 
for more than civility on the man who had been 
for nearly three months her affianced husband ; 
brought into closest contact with the woman whose 
opposition had marred her life. It was all very 
strange ; perhaps the strangest of all, the subtle 
change she felt rather than perceived in Winnie 
and her husband. In the former especially. 

There was a tinge of irritable self-will in her 
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manner that seemed unnecessary where everything 
was, or appeared to be, at her disposal ; as if she 
had won a kind of victory, and was determined to 
keep it. Her graceful arrogance (if such a contra- 
diction may be written) was amusing to Laura. 
To see her girlish, impulsive cousin, who yesterday 
was afraid to contradict the Admiral, and was not 
indifferent to Mrs. Crewe's disapprobation ; whose 
joy at the acquirement of a dress, or a new and 
becoming hat, was wont to express itself by a wild 
dance round the narrow limits of her room, thus 
take unhesitating command of persons so much 
older and more experienced than herself, and that 
all the beauty and luxury round her seemed mere 
ordinary incidents of her life. To notice that in 
spite of childhood and youth spent amid the humble 
surroundings of mediocre fortune, she took the 
luxury, the observance, the refined and costly sur- 
roundings of her present state, as if they belonged 
to her of right — all this was almost too much for 
Laura's gravity. 

Yet she felt there was something real under it 
all ; some experience through which Winnie had 
passed, could she but know it — that would give the 
word of the enigma. 

She had almost completed her letter when Mrs. 
Piers*s maid knocked at the door, and said her 
mistress was in the yellow drawing-room if Miss 
Piers would like to join her there. Laura only 
waited to close and address the envelope. Then, with 
a slight re-arrangement of her dress, she descended. 
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It was a pleasant room, opening on a conser- 
vatory which ran along the south side of the house, 
and the delicious perfume of the flowers filled the 
air with fragrance. The furniture was rich and 
comfortable, but rather old-fashioned, though a 
sprinkling of * modern instances ' showed the hand 
of the innovator. Mrs. Piers was sitting near a 
work-table, stately and well-dressed, reading a 
letter ; Reginald lounged on an ottoman, almost 
hidden by the Times, He started to his feet when 
Laura entered, and inquired, with every appearance 
of interest, how she was ; how she had slept, etc. 
Then, as she passed on to speak to his mother, he 
added, in another and a genuinely anxious tone : 

* How do you find Winnie V 

* Very much better than I expected — and look- 
ing better still.' 

*Ah! yes, her looks have been wonderful all 
through,*^ said Mrs. Piers. * If we can but keep her 
quiet she will do well, but she is terribly excitable. 
I fear she has herself to thank for much of her 
sufferings.* 

* I do not know that ; people cannot help their 
natures, and I do not think we want to change 
Winifrid's — eh, Laura ?' remarked Reginald, with 
a pleasant confidential smile that comforted her in 
some unaccountable way. 

* Certainly not,' she returned. 

* It is quite right and proper that you should 
think your wife faultless, as she is no doubt 
charming,* said the mother-in-law coldly. 
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' And what are you going to do with yourselves 
to-day V asked Reginald. ' It will be awfully dull 
for you, Laura, but we cannot help it just now.' 

* You need not trouble yourself to amuse me,* 
returned Laura, with a smile. ' The sights and 
sounds of the country make a feast for me.' 

* We can give you plenty of that, at any rate/ 
said Reginald. * Suppose, mother, you take Laura 
for a drive after luncheon by Dairysford, through 
the park, and ^ 

* Thank you,' cried Laura, * but I have promised 
Winnie to be at hand when she sends for me. A 
stroll round the garden will be pleasure enough.'i 

* But I fear, my dear, that your presence for 
several hours at a time will be rather too much for 
our dear invalid.' 

* No !* exclaimed Reginald ; * you do not under- 
stand the sort of tie that exists between Laura and 
Winnie. Laura will be a soothing influence. What 
is it that milk-and-water American fellow, Long- 
fellow, says : 

' " God gave a different gift to each — 
To charm, to strengthen, and to teach." 

You see, Laura unites them all.* 

*A very pretty compliment, indeed,' said Mrs. 
Piers. 

Laura smiled with a little unconscious disdain, 
for there was something in the speech that struck 
her as forced and insincere. 

* Well, if you like, we can take a little walk in 
the grounds before luncheon,* added Mrs. Piers. 
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* I should like it very much/ cried Laura, who 
was panting to be out among the trees and flowers. 

* I am sorry I cannot accompany you/ said Regi- 
nald, *but I must ride over to Oldbridge. I 
promised to meet Dereham at Humberston's. I 
shall be back to dinner/ 

' I have just had a letter from Princess Mos- 
cynska/ said Mrs. Piers. ' She is still detained in 
London, and is far from well. She is going to 
Ventnor for a little change, but is uncertain of her 
movements after/ 

'Ah, indeed !' returned Reginald carelessly. 

*Well, I shall go and say a word to Winnie 
before I start, Laura, and tell her you kindly hold 
yourself ready to go to her. Au revoir, mesdames T 
and he lounged tov/ards the door. ' By the way,* 
he said, pausing as he reached it, 'if you don't 
mind, mother, I will take the letter with me. 
Dereham was saying yesterday that he didn't know 
what had become of his niece.' 

* There/ said Mrs. Piers, handing it to him. * It 
contains no secret' 

Reginald took it, bowed slightly, and left the 
room. 

' I will send for my bonnet and yours, and we 
shall have a pleasant stroll before the sun is too 
strong, for really the days g^ow quite summer-like 
and warm/ said Mrs. Piers. 

They were soon strolling through the nearer 
woods, and Laura deeply enjoyed the quiet beauty 
of the scenery, the glimpses of a fine rich stretch of 
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lowlands, fading away into blue indistinct distance 
on the one side — and on the other a line of pictu- 
resque hills, one of the outlying spurs of which was 
occupied by the Pierslynn domain. 

The air was unspeakably sweet and fresh, and 
the woods full of song and perfume, while Laura, 
relieved of her most pressing anxiety respecting 
Winnie, gave herself up to an enjoyment peculiarly 
delightful to her, drinking in the beauty of nature 
which she loved so well ; albeit Mrs. Piers was not 
the most sympathetic companion. 

Conversation did not flow very freely, and some 
of Laura's reflections were occupied in devising how 
she could escape the following morning to enjoy 
this charming place alone. 

^ ^ ^ ^ * 

Then came luncheon. The rest of the day was 
given to Winnie, and passed in pleasant, restful, 
open-hearted talk, and sympathetic silences. 

Mrs. Piers joined them for a while, and then 
excused herself on the plea of an imperative 
necessity to return the visit of some distant neigh- 
bour. 

* I do not think Mrs. Piers likes me much,' said 
Laura, when they were alone once more. 

* I do not think she cares for you, but she is not 
unkind; only she likes rank and grandeur and 
aristocratic surroundings, and they are very nice, 
Laura. Now I have no doubt she is quite happy 
driving out in the Pierslynn carriage as the Piers- 
lynn dowager ; but I have nothing to complain of. 
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She loves dear Reggie too well not to be polite to 
me, and she is quite a gentlewoman, a little fond of 
titles, just the sort of woman to expect her son to 
put an ornamental mistress at the head of his house/ 

' Dearest Winnie !' returned Laura, laughing ; 
' you have grown worldly-wise, and a " wee " con- 
ceited, all in one short year.' 

* Have I ? perhaps yes,' said Winnie, laying her 
head back among the cushions of her sofa, * The 
last year has been like a strong light behind the 
life I have hitherto believed in ; showing the cracks 
and the pins, the little patches of inferior stuff, the 
spots and the stains. I have seen a greater variety 
of people in a few months than in all my life 
before ; but, thank God, there are heaps and heaps 
of kind good honest souls too, and so long as I can 
believe in Reginald and you, I do not care for the 
truth and. morality of the rest of the world, at least 
till baby begins to grow up/ 

Contrary to all anticipation, Laura exerted a 
calming influence on Reginald's young wife. She 
grew quieter, less impatient, less talkative, and 
improved in strength and evenness of spirits, as if 
satisfied and at rest. 

Reginald professed himself delighted, and elabo- 
rately thanked * his cousin ' for the good she had 
done. 

The first few days passed much in the same 
way. An early visit to Winnie in her room ; a little 
talk with Mrs. Piers ; a ramble if possible alone ; a 
long pleasant afternoon tete-d-tete with the young 
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mistress of the house ; an hour, or scarcely so much, 
of not very easy conversation with the master and 
his mother before he retired to smoke and write 
letters. Once or twice he went out to dinner, and 
indeed appeared to be much sought after by his 
neighbours. 

At length young Mrs. Piers was permitted to 
drive out, and great were the preparations for the 
event. Reginald himself took the reins of the low 
pony-carriage, which was the vehicle selected, and 
certainly it would have been hard to find a fairer 
or more radiant face than Winnie's when she re- 
turned to her boudoir after this first delightfulfore- 
taste of restored health and strength. She was a 
good deal exhausted, however, and could speak 
little till next day. 

*I am so pleased to see you are making such 
strides towards complete recovery,' said Laura, the 
following evening, as she sat beside her hostess 
waiting for the dinner-bell to sound. 

* Yes ! I am far less tired after my drive to-day. 
Then I have such an excellent charioteer, so care- 
ful, and so kind.' 

' I am sure he is ! But as you are getting on so 
well, dear Winnie, I fear I must think of leaving 
you.* 

' Now, Laura, you really must not be odious and 
disagreeable. I have been so happy since you 
came, I cannot part with you. Why need you 
go?' 

* Well, I don't think you want me so much now ; 
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and remember, I must not lose my pupils or neglect 
my work.* 

There was a pause, and then Winifrid, taking 
Laura's hand in both hers, said in a broken voice, 
and with a little sob : 

* Ah ! Laura, Laura ! but for me you would 
never have been forced to work for your bread. 
You do not know the pain it gives me to think of 
this ;* she paused a moment. ' I should like to tell 
you something, but it would not be kind — it would 
not be generous — still, your opinion would be of the 
greatest value. However, it is all over now.' 

* Perhaps you might regret too unbounded confi- 
dence.' 

' Yes, perhaps I might,' returned Winnie thought- 
fully ; * at any rate, you must not leave me for a 
week or ten days. Reginald is obliged to go to 
town ; he has only waited until I was stronger ; he 
ought to have gone before. Now it will be such a 
comfort to have you with me — and we can take 
such charming drives together.' 

* Very well, dear Winnie. I will stay till Reggie 
comes back.' 

Winifrid held out her arms, and drawing her 
cousin to her, kissed her heartily. 

* There is the gong,' she said ; * ask Reginald to 
come after dinner, and my love to Mrs. Piers. I 
hope she will take her tea with me this evening.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



5 F course these ten days did not elapse 
without letters from the Admiral and 
Mrs. Crewe. The latter was eloquent 
on her loneliness without Laura, and 
expatiated much on the difficulty of keeping 
Collins in order, and up to the mark in the matter 
of punctuality ; concluding by an entreaty for 
early information as to when her dear Laura would 
return, as the house did not seem one bit like itself 
without her. 

In spite of the exaggeration of her language, 
there was the ring of truth in her expressions that 
touched Laura, and gratified her by the assurance 
that she was loved and missed. 

' It is well to be of some use,' she thought, as 
she handed the letter to Winifrid for perusal, 

'Yes, you must be an awful loss to her,' she 
remarked. ' But she cannot expect to keep you 
always.' 

' Why not ?■ said Laura quietly ; and, occupied 
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by some train of ideas suggested by Winifrid's 
words, Laura leant her head against the side of a 
large old-fashioned easy-chair in which she was 
sitting, one hand resting upon the arm. 

*Lookr exclaimed Winifrid to Reginald (the 
partie carr^e was assembled in her sitting-room). 
* Look ! Is not Laura wonderfully like, as she sits 
there, to that ancestress of yours in blue ? The 
one in the library, I mean. Keep still, Laura, for 
a moment.' 

' Something like,' said Reginald carelessly. 

* I do not see it at all,' said Mrs. Piers. * In fact, 
I cannot trace the slightest family resemblance in 
Laura.' 

She spoke with warmth, as if she resented the 
idea. 

Laura smiled, but coloured. 

*■ I never remember that I have any family con- 
nections except Winnie and her brothers. I have 
always understood that Reginald was a relation, 
but how, and in what degree, I never asked.* 

* I hope you will always look on me as a near 
kinsman,' said Reginald, with much suavity. 

* Yes !* cried Winnie ; * your very next of kin. 
Do you know, I do not think you have seen half 
the house, or any of the pictures, Laura. You 
ought to show them to her, Reginald.* 

*0h! the housekeeper will do that any day,* 
said Laura. 'Reggie will not care to act show- 
man.* 

' On the contrary,* said Reginald, starting up, * I 
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am still new enough to my possessions to be in- 
terested in them. There is yet nearly an hour and 
a half to dinner. Let us open the exhibition now. 
Will you come, Laura ?* 

* Certainly !' and, putting aside her work, she fol- 
lowed him to the gallery, which was over the end 
of the hall opposite the entrance, and from which 
some of the larger bedrooms opened. He then 
shortly told her how the front part of the house 
with the larger rooms was added by Gilbert Piers, 
in Queen Anne's reign. * Up to which time,' said 
he, laughing, ' I fancy we were very small squires 
indeed. All the back of the building is old, but of 
different dates ; in fact, a piece of patch-work. 
The former dining-room is the servants' -hall 
now,' etc. 

Pierslynn was not a grand house, but had an air 
of grace and dignity ; and Laura was much in- 
terested in it. Ultimately they arrived at a long 
panelled, passage-like chamber, with a range of 
high narrow windows at one side, and a row of 
hard, stiff family portraits on the other. . 

' I am sure these pictures are terrible calumnies/ 
said Reginald, laughing. *We never could have 
been such a hard-featured race.' 

'The hardness is in the colouring,* returned 
Laura, examining the pictures carefully. ' One 
can trace the same type all through. How very 
much better-looking the men are than the 
women !' 

* Yes. The fact is, I imagine the Pierses of that 
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day were not sufficiently flush of cash to employ 
first-rate talent. There are a few more portraits in 
the library, which is my favourite room. It is in 
the old part of the house/ 

This apartment was under the * picture-gallery,' 
as the housekeeper loved to call the collection of 
frightful ancestors above-mentioned, and had been 
considerably modernized. The windows opened 
on a terrace commanding a charming view away 
over the woods to the hills, with a glimpse of the 
plain below. 

There were but four pictures in this room, two 
at each side of the high heavy mantelpiece, and 
two more at either side of the double door opposite 
to it. A courtier of the Charles the Second period, 
in long curls and a lace jabot ; his wife, with a 
fringe of hair in tiny flat rings over her brow, 
in a blue dress cut alarmingly low, and a band of 
black velvet clasped round her throat with a 
diamond star. She had a sweet, sensible face, 
though by no means handsome, and there was 
something pleasing in the repose of her attitude, 
her delicate cheek resting against the red velvet 
back of her chair, while her jewelled hand lay on 
the arm. 

'There,' said Reginald — * there is rather a look 
of you in Dame Margery Piers. She was, I be- 
lieve, what was considered a superior person in her 
time. And here we come to an end of the Piers- 
lynn portrait-gallery. There is a picture of my 
predecessor and his father in the dining-room, but 
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you have seen them. And, oh ! those two by the 
door there' — pointing to two pictures of young 
men in the queer, high-throated, much-epauletted 
infantry uniforms of sixty years ago. * They are 
like brothers, are they not? but they were only 
cousins. That to the right is Gilbert Piers. He 
was the eldest brother of the late owner, but died 
before he was five-and-twenty. The other is a 
cousin of his who was in the same regiment. They 
were much attached to each other, and I believe 
this one, Geoffrey, saved the other's life. At any 
rate, the Mrs. Piers mire of that day had both 
painted to hang side by side.' 

* They are both good-looking,' said Laura, look- 
ing earnestly at them. ' Tell me,' she went on, as a 
strange gleam of memory dimly lit up the depths 
of the half-forgotten past, *was not my grand- 
father's name Geoffrey? And was he not a 
soldier ?' 

*Yes,' returned Reginald, advancing a step to 
examine the painting more closely. ' I fancy this 
is the man. He served in America, but I know 
very little about him.' 

*Who was my grandmother? Whom did he 
marry ?' 

* I really don't know. My acquaintance with the 
family history is very imperfect. And now, Laura, 
that I have a chance of speaking alone, I want to 
beg of you to stay with Winnie during my absence. 
Your presence is a soothing tonic to her. In the 
present condition of her nerves she is not herself, 
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and IS quite capable of imagining that I prolong 
my absence unnecessarily, and God knows what ! 
It was some strange hallucination of this kind that 
made her so ill. You will help to keep her in a 
sounder state of mind. You know we all trust 
you. We always did. Ah, Laura, what a stay 
you would have been to me !' 

' What can you possibly mean by such a speech, 
Reginald ?' said Laura sternly, and looking straight 
into his eyes, which, after trying to support her 
gaze for a moment, he averted. 

' I suppose,' he said, with a harsh laugh, * I seem 
rather a weathercock to you; but I am not. I 
know what I want deucedly well. Because I fell 
madly in love with Winnie, that is no reason why 
I should not recognise j^«r value. She is a charm- 
ing creature, but she has not your reason or ' 

He broke off abruptly. Laura did not feel in- 
clined to fill up his blanks. 

' Do not suppose,' he began hurriedly, * that I do 
either of you injustice. Winnie is a sweet, true- 
hearted woman, but she has not your tolerance. 
She has a somewhat impossible standard ; and if a 
fellow don't quite attain to it, why, she will scarce 
give him credit for the few merits he possesses. 
No character is stronger than its weakest part, you 
know; the line of resistance is seldom without a 
flaw ; constancy is perhaps the rarest of qualities, 
and it is possible, after all, that it has no special 
merit. Men, or rather women, have agreed to set 
an adventitious value on it, whereas, in fact ' 
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*Ah, Reginald!' exclaimed Laura, interrupting 
him, as she fancied she had caught the clue to this 
rambling speech, Mo not trouble yourself with 
attempts to account for what is perfectly account- 
able. We deceived ourselves. You mistook your 
feelings for me, and I permitted myself to be mis- 
led. You did not change. Simply, Winnie's 
beauty and charm revealed the truth, thank God ! 
in time.' 

*And you say this in all sincerity! I cannot 
doubt your voice — your eyes,' returned Reginald, 
with surprise. * I never quite understood you. 
Are you really indifferent to what makes the lives 
of most women worth having ?' 

*I do not think you know what a conceited 
speech you have made,' rejoined Laura, smiling 
and colouring. * That I have felt keenly the un- 
avoidable sorrow we have all undergone I do not 
deny, but my nature is not so poor, so barren, that 
it has but one road to happiness. I have many a 
footpath left — humble, perhaps, yet full of tranquil 
beauty.' 

A great calm settled down on the fair home of 
Reginald Piers after the master and his mother 
had taken their departure. The young chatelaine 
and her cousin enjoyed themselves in truly femi- 
nine fashion. 

They breakfasted early, and as Winnie rapidly 
gathered strength, strolled out to some seat beneath 
the trees, where she greatly enjoyed sitting, watch- 
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ing idly her cousin's busy pencil or needle, while 
they talked intermittently in all the delightful free- 
dom of perfect trust and fullest comprehension. 
Not without differences of opinion, however, Wini- 
frid being by nature conservative, and Laura 
equally by nature radical ; while nurse and baby 
revolved round them in circles more or less 
eccentric. 

Then they dined at luncheon-time, and took long 
beautiful excursions in the sweet summer evenings, 
to more distant points of interest, when they 
would return to high-tea, that essentially feminine 
meal ; after which Winifrid retired early. 

*I want so much to be quite strong and well 
soon — to surprise Reginald,' she would say ; ' to be 
able to go with him everywhere. Besides, I want 
to have a peep at the "Season" — ^you know I 
always cared for vanities much more than you do.* 

* Naturally,' Laura would say, smiling, as she bid 
her good-night ; and when alone in her room, she 
settled herself for an hour of quiet reading, or 
wrote her letters, or sketched out designs to be 
finished up when the demand came. 

Often she enjoyed a spell of thinking, lulled by 
the whispering of the fragrant lime-trees which 
abounded near the house, and the soft freshnesa of 
the summer night stealing in like a shy caress 
through her open window. In these musings it 
was always pleasant to her to think how warmly 
Winifrid loved and trusted her husband. The 
vague discomfort which had pressed upon her 
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when she first came to Pierslynn — the undefined 
feeling that there was an undercurrent ^ somewhere 
— had been quite obliterated ; yet she found that 
there was a strange distrust evolving itself in her 
heart towards Reginald — an indescribable con- 
sciousness that he was less kindly, less unselfish, 
less chivalrous than formerly — a curious revival of 
her old unacknowledged conviction that Reginald 
never would sacrifice his own objects out of con- 
sideration for others. But she told herself she 
must guard carefully against prejudice, against any 
tendency to be hard upon her cousin. 

Oddly enough, the idea of Denzil Crewe always 
presented itself when she thought of Reginald — 
how good and unpretendingly kind he was, like a 
real brother. It was pleasant Ao think he would 
be at home when she returned, for Mrs. Crewe's 
house had grown very homelike since the Admiral 
was settled there. 

' Suppose/ said Laura, one very fine evening, 
* that instead of our usual drive, you come with me 
to the old bridge near the Tarn. I want so much 
to finish that sketch, as well as two or three more, 
before I go ; and my time is growing short.' 

* Very well,' returned her hostess. * How de- 
lighted I am to be able to walk so far again !' 

The cousins strolled leisurely to the spot indi- 
cated, and Laura was soon at work, while Winnie 
amused herself gathering some rare ferns which 
grew about. 
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' Do you know/ said Laura, after she had been 
very diligent and rather silent for half an hour, * I 
think I shall carry away with me the foundation of 
future fortune from Pierslynn/ 

* I am sure I hope so ; but how ?' asked Winnie, 
returning to a camp-stool beside her. 

* I have made such a quantity of sketches, and 
collected such an amount of ideas about light and 
air, and distance and colour, that I may even com- 
pose a picture one day/ 

' Have you never had a commission yet ?* 
' Never. Your friend, Madame Moscynska, pro- 
mised me one, but it never came.' 

* Oh, she did ! Well, I do not fancy she is to be 
depended upon. If she had given you the com- 
mission it is very doubtful if she would have paid 
for it.' 

* I should not care for employment on those 
terms,' said Laura, smiling. *But I think you 
must do her injustice. It is impossible that a 
woman, wealthy as she appears to be, would be 
dishonest in trifles.' 

* Wealthy P cried Winnie, with a scornful smile. 
* Extravagant, if you will, but she has scarcely a 
sou ! How she lives and dresses and travels, and 
seems to have the cream of everything, is a mystery 
and a marvel.' 

*That is very strange,' said Laura; and there 
was a pause, while she put some finishing-touches 
to her sketch. * I suppose she is very charm- 
ing ?' 
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* Yes ! she can be — when she likes. I wonder 
where she is wandering now ?* 

*Then she has left the Isle of Wight, I sup- 
pose ?* 

* The Isle of Wight !' cried Winnie sharply. 
' How do you know she was in the Isle of Wight ?' 

' Oh, Mrs. Piers mentioned that she had a letter 
from her, and that she was gone or going to the 
Isle of Wight, as she was not well.' 

* Mrs. Piers — my mother-in-law !' exclaimed 
Winifrid, her countenance darkening. ' I did not 
know that Madame la Princesse corresponded with 
my mother-in-law.* 

* It may have been but one letter, for all I know,' 
said Laura, wishing by some vague instinct that 
she had never mentioned it. 

But Winifrid made no answer ; indeed, she kept 
silence so long that Laura felt it oppressive, and 
forced herself to begin a new subject — one gene- 
rally acceptable to Winifrid, and often discussed 
between them — ' When did you hear from Herbert ?' 
and they conversed for some time on this theme. 

After their return to the house, Winnie was un- 
usually silent, and retired early, while Laura sat 
up reading some time longer ; she felt dimly un- 
easy, a little dissatisfied with herself for having 
mentioned the letter from Madame Moscynska, for 
she fancied she had observed a change in her 
cousin from the moment she had named it. 

The next morning but one was Laura's last at 
Pierslynn. It came all too quickly for Winifrid, 
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though Reginald had promised to be at home to 
dinner on the day of her departure ; an announce- 
ment which cheered his wife, and restored the 
bright joyous look to eyes and lip which Laura had 
not seen there since the evening she had over- 
fatigued herself by walking to the Tarn. 

This last morning was warm and bright, and the 
cousins had planned a longer drive than usual after 
their early dinner. 

The first post, a very early one, had brought a 
letter from Mrs. Crewe, expressing unmeasured 
delight at the prospect of seeing her dear Laura 
again, and a few kindly lines from the Admiral to 
the same effect. So Laura felt less depressed than 
she expected to be by her approaching departure. 
Pierslynn was lovely, and Winnie very dear ; but she 
had no place in the one, and the other was no 
longer hers. She was also relieved to see Winnie 
so bright and like herself. 

* You know I do not consider that we are part- 
ing/ she said ; * entre nous, I intend to make Regi- 
nald take me up to town the week after next. It 
is too late for the Drawing-room, but I can see 
something of the Season, and see you too, darling, 
and have Mrs. Crewe to dinner. It will be such fun.' 

She said this as they were returning from a long 
drive, and on entering the house Winnie exclaimed : 

* Oh ! here is a letter from Mrs. Piers, and one 
for you, Laura.' 

Laura saw with some surprise that it was directed 
in Denzirs handwriting, and seeing her cousin 
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absorbed in Mrs. Piers's letter, she took it to her own 
room, fearing Mrs. Crewe might be ill, or that he 
had something else untoward to communicate. 
Hastily putting aside her hat, Laura opened the 
envelope. It contained another letter, and a little 
note from Denzil. 

'Dear Miss Piers, 

* The enclosed reached me half an hour ago. 

My mother tells me we shall have you back the 

day after to-morrow. I assure you the whole 

household is rejoicing at the prospect, and Topsy 

" purrs " her anticipations. The place has not 

seemed the same since you left. Pray present 

my compliments to Mrs. Piers, and believe me 

always 

* Yours most sincerely, 

* Denzil Crewe.' 

' How good they all are !' thought Laura, turning 
with some curiosity to the letter enclosed. 

It was directed in a' strange, illiterate-looking 
hand, bore the Sydney post-mark, and was ad- 
dressed to 

'Miss Laura Piers 

' (Care of Denzil Crewe, Esq.), 
* Messieurs Gibbon and Paul, 
* Corbett Court, E.C., London.' 

* I know no one in Australia,* said Laura to her- 
self as she broke the big untidy-looking seal, and 
found within a letter in different and better cali- 
graphy, though the hand which produced it was 
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evidently weak and unsteady, and two enclosures : 
the first she looked at was a slip of paper dated 
Sydney, April 10, 18 — ^,and contained these words: 

* This letter is forwarded by the last directions 
of James Holden, who died here yesterday. 

* William Sherman.' 

The other was a sealed note directed to Mr. 
George Winter, 27, Gray's Inn Road. The letter 
ran thus : 

* To Miss Laura Piers, 

* Madam, 

* I still hope to make the following communi- 
cation in person, but having been unwell for some 
time, I think it wiser to commit it to paper, as I 
should not like to quit this world without an effort 
to right a wrong for which I am partly responsible. 
I must make my letter short. 

* First, you are the rightful owner of Pierslynn. 

* It is generally believed your grandfather, 
Geoffrey Piers, died unmarried, and your father 
was always considered illegitimate. Geoffrey Piers 
did marry your grandmother, Marie Lavelle, a 
Canadian, more than six months before his son 
was born. The marriage is entered in the register 
of St. Olave's Church, City : look for it ! The 
letters which are necessary to prove that Geoffrey 
Piers, who resided at Rythinbridge from 1825 to 
1828, and the Geoffrey Piers who married Marie 
Lavelle at St. Olave's in June, 1827, was one and 
the same man, I left in charge of a friend, George 

VOL. IL 41 
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Winter, fearing to lose them in my wanderings. 
He does not know what is in the packet, and will 
only give it up to the person named in a letter 
signed by me. I have named you — go to him, and 
give him your card. 

' Then consult Thurston and Trent. They will 
get you good terms. The letters were addressed 
to an old aunt of mine, and fell into my hands after 
her death. I never liked Reginald Piers. He 
looked on me with contempt, for all his politeness, 
so I was glad enough to put an extinguisher on his 
boasting when he thought he was Lord of Pierslynn. 
Then he stopped my mouth, and said you and he 
were fond of one another, and he would marry you 
and make it all right ; only he did not like to play 
second fiddle to his wife, so I had better hold my 
jaw. As no one was to be robbed I didn't mind, 
and he helped me out of the corner. Then I met 
Denzil Crewe, and he told me Piers was married, 
but not to you. I have intended to go back ever 
since, and set matters right, yet I don't seem to get 
strong enough, so I write these particulars. I may 
be able to travel by-and-by ; if not ^ 

Here the sentence ceased, and a little below was 
written, with an evidently failing hand : 

* The above is all true, so help me God ! Look 
to it. 

'James Holden. 

* Sydney, April 8, i8— .' 




CHAPTER XVI. 

JAUR A read this curious production twice 
before she was able to take it in. Even 
then it seemed like the wanderings of 
a fever-stricken sufferer. Her know- 
ledge of the family ramifications was so vague that 
she did not see at first how the marriage or non- 
marriage of her grandfather could affect her. She 
laid aside the letter and thought hard and pain- 
fully, going over the time of her brief engagement 
to Reginald step by step, but she was not much 
moved by the letter. It was the expiring effort of 
a mind distorted by spite and approaching dis- 
solution, unworthy of notice ; only a melancholy 
evidence of an evil spirit. Still, as she thought, it 
was strange how this wretched man's assertions 
fitted in with manyof the circumstances she recalled. 
She remembered a Mr. Holden, who had been 
in Mr. Trent's office with Reginald, calling on Mrs. 
Crewe ; that he seemed curious about their engage- 
ment, and was generally audacious. Then perhaps 
41—2 
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Mrs. Piers's implacable opposition was due to the 
fact that she believed her (Laura's) father was 
illegitimate? and, above all, was not Reginald's 
hitherto unaccountable determination to marry 
herself thus accounted for? Nay, his evident 
desire to carry out their engagement, in spite of his 
passion for Winifrid, answered to the exigencies 
suggested by this horrible letter ! She was weak 
and foolish to let it torment her, but conviction of 
the possibility that this str.ange story might be true 
increased with every additional moment of reflec- 
tion ; the ground on which she stood seemed to 
crumble beneath her as her doubts of Reginald 
grew thick and fast 

That he, her hero still, although he had forsaken 
her — her ideal of all that was refined, and generous, 
and chivalric — should have stooped to rob her, and 
then deceive her into an avowal of the secret, nearly 
subdued love, which had been the romance of her 
quiet life ! It was too dreadful ; the foundations of 
her faith in all things seemed shaken. Why did 
not that wretched man die in peace, and leave her 
in peace ? No possessions, no mere wealth, could 
ever atone for the destruction of belief in honour, 
truth, fidelity. Reginald a criminal ! Winnie the 
wife of a dishonoured traitor ! her helpless baby 
penniless, with the brand of inherited shame ! It 
was too tragic for credence. It was like the im- 
possible horrors of a bad dream. To whom could 
she turn for advice ? To whom dare she confide 
such a secret ? To none ! Perhaps none need ever 
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know. More mature reflection might show her 
the folly of being disturbed ; for the present she 
would not utter a syllable to anyone. If she ever 
thought the matter worth speaking of, it would be 
to Reginald she would first address herself. For 
the present, she would try and banish the subject 
from her mind. 

With this determination she made some change 
in her dress, and went downstairs to join Winnie. 
But the spell of repose was broken — every word, 
every topic, seemed to point to and illustrate the 
subject that Laura strove so diligently to banish 
from her thoughts. She could not escape from the 
dreadful irritating consciousness that she was 
surrounded by lies — nay, in danger of becoming 
herself a lie — if she continued to keep this wonder- 
ful piece of knowledge festering, a hidden sore, in 
her heart. More than once Winnie said, * I am sure 
you are not well, or you are overtired ; you are not 
yourself, dear Laura. Must you go to-morrow? 
Reginald would be so pleased to find you here.' 
But Laura was now burning to be away. Safe and 
undisturbed at Mrs. Crewe's, she could think more 
clearly. Meanwhile, she was miserable, restless, at 
times angry, at others almost touched to tears at 
the mere idea that she or anyone could have it in 
their power to force Reginald and Winnie from that 
lovely home, and then again telling herself that 
such a romance was too improbable. The longing 
to escape from Pierslynn was so strong that she 
almost counted the moments till the carriage was 
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at the door to convey her to the railway station, 
and even her parting with Winnie was spoiled by 
these dominant ideas. 

The rapid motion, and the conversation of an 
old lady, a chance travelling companion, gave a 
welcome diversion to Laura's thoughts, which was 
further assisted by the pleasant feeling that she 
was going home, where a warm and sincere 
welcome awaited her, where she was missed and 
necessary. On reaching Euston, to her great 
surprise the door of the carriage was opened by 
Denzil Crewe. 

' You here !* cried Laura, * I by no means ex- 
pected such attention ! Mrs. Crewe need not have 
troubled you.' 

* She did not say anything about it,' said Denzil, 
smiling. * But I found I could get off in time to 
meet you — so here I am.* 

Though eminently self-helpful, Laura felt keenly 
the pleasure of being taken care of, and especially 
to-day. 

That any one should take this trouble for her 
was soothing to her heart, aching as it was with 
doubt of others and distrust of self. 

So she asked cheerfully for Mrs. Crewe and the 
Admiral, and was interested in Denzil's replies. 
She even noticed that he seemed especially bright 
and well, and that he had lost in some measure the 
sailor look he generally had when he first returned 
from a voyage. 
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The rumbling of the cab supplied all deficiencies 
in conversation during the long drive to Leaming- 
ton Road, where Laura found ' the fatted calf had 
been killed/ and all things decked in festive array. 

' My darling girl !' cried Mrs. Crewe, opening the 
door and embracing her with one comprehensive 
arm, while she held Topsy, arrayed in a fresh red 
ribbon, under the other. *You are indeed wel- 
come ! We have missed you terribly, and dear 
Toppy has been quite inconsolable. Come in, 
dear. Tea is ready! you must be hot and tired 
and dusty after the journey. Ah, Denzil ! so you 
went to meet her ! that's a good boy. Here ! 
Collins, Collins ! take Miss Piers's box. Have you 
paid the driver ? That's all then ; you need not 
wait, my good man. What! you want another 
sixpence ! It is an infamous imposition ; do not 
give it, Laura/ 

* It is such a long way, and my luggage is heavy. 
That hamper and the basket of plants are for you, 
dear Mrs. Crewe. Here, Collins, give him this.' 

* Pray do not trouble yourself; Denzil will settle 
it. There, shut the door. Now I shall not say 
one word to you till you have had your tea ; you 
must be quite exhausted. The Admiral has not 
come in yet ; he went to a meeting of the Mount 
Moriah Charity Club early. He will be famished, 
I am sure ; he left the parcel of sandwiches I made 
up for him behind, and you know he will not buy 
even a penny cake for himself,' etc., etc. 

^ * * "k * 
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It was a cheerful, friendly meeting, and Laura in 
no way regretted the el^ant surroundings of Piers- 
lynn. Here, she was naturally, legitimately of 
some importance ; there, she felt strange, and in a 
certain sense an intruder. In spite of Reginald's 
elaborate, observant politeness, she felt that he was 
ill at ease in her presence, beyond, indeed, what 
their peculiar position could account for, and no 
one is really welcome who creates constraint. 

When tea was over and warm greetings ex- 
changed with the Admiral, who joined them soon 
after they sat down to table, Laura produced her 
portfolio in order to satisfy Mrs. Crewe, who of 
course subjected her to a severe cross-examina- 
tion. 

* How many servants do they keep, dear ? Two 
men in livery and a butler, but no groom-of-the 
chambers ? Well, I am rather surprised at that ; 
at Coombe, my grand-uncle's place, they always 
had a groom-of-the-chambers. I am sorry Mrs. 
Piers could not see company while you were there ; 
you would of course have met all the county* 

' I suppose so. A great many people called, but 
I did not see them.* 

' I should have supposed they would call upon 
you* said Mrs. Crewe loftily ; * a near relation of 
the owner of Pierslynn.* 

* There are much greater people and places than 
Reginald and Pierslynn in Saltshire,' returned 
Laura, laughing, 'and I am afraid my relation- 
ship to him is too vague, and myself too insignifi- 
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cant, to be called upon by county magnates. The 
only one I spoke to was a near neighbour and 
great friend of Reginald's, Lord Dereham.* 

* Oh, indeed ! was he agreeable ?' 

* I do not know. He is a tall, thin, pale, distin- 
guished-looking, elderly man, with watery eyes and 
an air of being dreadfully tired. When Reginald 
said, " My cousin, Miss Piers — Lord Dereham," he 
made a beautiful bow, and said, "Ah yes. Miss 
Piers !" and then he strolled away without another 
word.' 

* Pierslynn must be a charming place,' said Den- 
zil, looking up from the drawings, in which he had 
been much interested. * I like your water-colour 
sketches better than anything else you do, Miss 
Piers. What a delightful home ! A trifle grander 
than I care for. Like most sailors, I love trees 
and hills and country life, and my favourite air- 
castle is to possess a nest among the green fields 
before I die.' 

*I love the country and scenery too,' returned 
Laura; 'but I am not sure that I should like to 
live there always.' 

*I doubt, however, if Pierslynn suits you,' said 
Denzil, looking at her so earnestly that, although 
always at ease with him, she coloured, perhaps 
because conscious of the secret that vexed her 
soul. * You are looking ill and worn ^ 

*Well, upon my word, Denzil, that is a polite 
speech !' cried his mother. * I thought sailors were 
more gallant' 
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* I am too sincerely interested in Miss Piers to 
make her fine speeches/ replied Denzil, with grave 
kindness ; ' and I am sorry to see her look so un- 
well.' 

* I was very anxious about Winnie, and I am 
very tired. I shall be all right to-morrow.' 

* My dear, I shall insist on your taking some cold 
beef-tea before you go to bed ; at this time of the 
year it is much better cold/ cried Mrs. Crewe. 

* Yes/ said her son, * you must be made to take 
care of yourself; it is, I imagine, the one duty you 
neglect.' 

* And so Mr. Piers is still in town f asked Mrs. 
Crewe. 

* No ; he returns to-day/ 

' I have an idea I saw him yesterday in Lombard 
Street in a carriage with a lady,' said Denzil. 

* Perhaps so ; his mother most likely/ observed 
Laura. 

* I do not think it was his mother.' 

*It is hard to say/ returned Laura carelessly; 
then, gathering her drawings together, *I feel so 
tired and sleepy that I must bid you good-night' 

*We must not keep you up. God bless you, 
my dear child !* said Mrs. Crewe, folding her in her 
arms. 

' Good-night, Miss Piers/ said Denzil, as he held 
open the door for her to pass through ; ' it is very 
nice to think we shall see you to-morrow morning 
as usual' 

* Thank you/ returned Laura, with a pleasant 
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smile ; * and how nice for me to be at home with 
you all again.' 

* I wonder does she really think so ?' said Denzil, 
returning to his chair. 

*That she does, if she says so/ returned his 
mother ; * she is the truest girl I ever met.' 

* Well, her visit to Pierslynn has done her no 
good. That worthless cousin of hers has spoiled 
her life. I suspect meeting him again in his new 
character has been too much even for her strength 
and self-command. I wish she had not gone ! I 
fear her love for him was too deeply rooted to be 
easily displaced/ 

* Nonsense, Denzil ! Do you think a right-prin- 
cipled girl like Laura would permit herself such 
feelings towards another woman's husband ?' 

* And do you think, mother,' he returned, with a 
somewhat grim smile, * that a name and a ceremony 
can wipe out in a moment the passion and tender- 
ness of years ? The best cure is another guest for 
the empty chambers of the heart.' 

* Ah ! that is just like a man. I am afraid there 
is little constancy in your sex; though I always 
say your wife will be a lucky woman.' 

* I hope she will think so,* said Denzil, laughing. 
* I will have a smoke in the garden before I turn in. 
Good-night, mother.' 

Laura was too wearied in mind and body not to 
sleep at first, but exhaustion struggled against 
nervous tension. Painful dreams robbed her sleep 
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of rest, and she woke soon after dawn with a vague 
sense of distress. 

, It was some relief to her to recognise the humble, 
familiar ' plenishing * of her own little room, and to 
know that she had escaped from Pierslynn and its 
painful associations; and for a few minutes she 
dwelt with pleasure on the kindly, brotherly in- 
terest Denzil had shown towards her the previous 
evening. She wished he was her brother in fact, 
for, however secure as to the character of their 
friendship, she well knew how gossip, and the pre- 
vailing vulgarity of ordinary natures, would poison 
and misinterpret it. And she was so lonely, so 
divested of family ties, so absolutely without claim 
on anyone. 

And yet, though plain and unattractive, how for- 
tunate she had been in making kind friends ! How 
good Mrs. Crewe was ! And the Admiral, who filled 
a father's place so lovingly — and Denzil, too. He 
would not change — not, at least, until he married. 
Then both mother and sister and friend must yield 
to a higher claim. But if she was isolated, how 
much more lonely must her father have been ! 
She had always recognised a something melan- 
choly in the expression of his portrait. She rose, 
and putting on her peignoir, unlocked her treasure- 
drawer and took it out It was a sweet, noble, sad 
face. 

* How I should have loved him !' she thought, as 
she gazed upon it. ' I wish I had inherited some 
of his good looks — beauty is such a glorious gift ! 
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He must have been terribly alone without a family 
tie. His birth — not to be spoken of save with 
bated breath. No mother's kin to befriend him, as 
/had. And ^all this was unnecessary shame — if, 
indeed, he was a rightful member of his father's 
family — how cruel to have let him suffer !* Yes, 
she could trace a likeness to her grandfather 
Geoffrey's picture; only her father's face looked 
more resolute, more intellectual. 

And so she sat by the open window, the portrait 
in her hand, and thought round and round in the 
same painful circle of doubt and indecision. What 
ought she to do ? She was growing more con- 
vinced that there was truth in the strange story 
sent her from the grave. But how much ? Could 
she believe that Reginald — an English gentleman, 
a generous, warm-hearted man as he always seemed 
— ^had cheated her of her birthright ? His faith- 
lessness in affection might be explained and con- 
doned, but this dishonesty must have been a matter 
of deliberate choice! What ought she to do? 
She shrank from exposing the man she once loved 
so well to the contempt of others. And, supposing 
the extraordinary assertions of this man Holden 
were true, the question as to] her future line of 
conduct remained still unanswered. Could she rob 
Winnie and her baby of home, fortune, position — 
all ? Impossible. Yet her sturdy English common- 
sense rebelled against the shameful wrong done 
her — against the mesh of falsehood and false seem- 
ing by which she was surrounded. 
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Gradually her ideas cleared. First, she would, if 
possible, ascertain the truth respecting the circum- 
stances detailed in Holden's letter. She would 
have many opportunities of doing so. Her position 
as a worker, a plain, earnest woman, gave her an 
unusual amount of liberty. Once she was certain 
on this point, she would decide her future course. 
Nor would she be unmerciful if it was ever in her 
power to punish. 

Even so unfinished a decision brought her com- 
posure. After dressing, she sat down to write to 
Winnie, but the dark barrier of a secret rose up 
between them and checked the easy flow of confi- 
dence which even the fiery pang of rivalry had not 
dried up. Her letter was short, but loving ; and 
when it was finished she occupied herself in arrang- 
ing her belongings and planning out the day. 

There was plenty to do ; she must gather up her 
neglected clientHe. In all probability she would 
always have to win her living by her own toil — and 
this was no appalling prospect to Laura. She only 
wished she had not been disturbed by this horrible 
letter, just as she had grown quite calm and com- 
paratively happy. It made her look so ill and 
worn, as Denzil had truly said, and worse, feel old 
and stern and distrustful ! She must try and shake 
off the impression. Life was too precious, too 
fleeting a gift, to be spoiled by wealth or want — 
unless, indeed, the want was very cruel — or doubt 
or anger, so long as * two or three were gathered 
together ' whom she could love and trust and serve 
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A knock at her door changed the current of her 
reflections. 

* What, up and dressed !* cried Mrs. Crewe, 
coming in on receiving permission. ' I had quite 
made up my mind to give you a nice cup of tea 
and a round of buttered toast (I know you like 
toast), in your bed. I am quite vexed with you for 
getting up so early. Why, the Admiral has not 
come down yet, and I have heard nothing of 
Denzil.' 

* I have a great deal to do to-day, Mrs. Crewe, 
and I am quite rested.' 

' Come, then. There ! I hear the Admiral's door 
opening. We shall be in nice time for prayers. 
You know that dear, high-bred saint of a man 
offered to give up reading prayers to Denzil, if 
I wished it ; but Denzil made him such a nice 
speech, something about his being better fitted to 
offer up prayer and praise — I cannot remember 
exactly what — ^but I know the Admiral was pleased, 
and shook hands with him on the spot. Ah ! 
Laura dear, if my boy had been in the Royal Navy, 
there would not be a more brilliant officer, or a 
more polished gentleman, in the service.* 

' He is quite as much a gentleman out of it,' said 
Laura, smiling. 

' Good-morning — God bless you !' said her kind 
guardian as Laura approached him, laying his hand 
lightly for a moment on her head. 

' Good-morning, Mrs. Crewe. Shall we wait for 
Denzil ?' 
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* Certainly not, Admiral. I regret he should not 
be ready, but he was writing to a late hour in his 

room, and Collins, Collins! Come, come, 

cormt-— prayers y Collins !* 

But prayers were over, and breakfast begun, 
before Denzil made his appearanee. He begged 
pardon, and said he did not know how he had 
happened to oversleep himself. 

*One would think I had made the journey 
yesterday and not you,' he added, looking at 
Laura. 

* Oh ! I feel quite myself this morning,' she re- 
turned. 

' Better, I believe,' said Denzil, with a smile, ' but 
not quite yourself yet.' 

* I suppose you will rest at home to-day,* said the 
Admiral to his ward. * / shall not be obliged to go 
out till the evening, when I have promised to give 
a short address at a tea-meeting for the ragged 
children of the Christian Brethren's Institution. 
Laura, my dear, if you are disengaged I should like 
you to accompany me.' 

*Yes, of course, dear Admiral. I shall be most 
happy to go.' 

* There is a slight difficulty,' said the Admiral, 
pausing as if reflecting how to surmount it. * After 
the meeting is over, I must (as one of the elders) 
attend a council in the vestry adjoining ; but during 
that, Laura, you can remain in the schoolroom. 
Some of the ladies who interest themselves in the 
periodical feast will doubtless stay with yoii.' 
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Laura looked up suddenly with some dismay, 
and met Denzil's deep brown eyes, which were lit 
up with an amused smile. 

* Couldn't I help, sir ?' he said. ' I shall have a 
long day in the City. I will dine there and join 
you, if you will let me, about eight or half-past, and 
bring Laura — I beg pardon, Miss Piers — ^back at 
once. When does the fight — that is, the feast — 
begin ?' 

' About half-past five. It will be over before 
half-past eight. I shall be much obliged if you 
will take charge of Laura. I may be detained 
longer than I expect.* 

* Then give me the address,' said Denzil, taking 
out his pocket-book. 

After giving it — and with many apologies re- 
questing Mrs. Crewe to make the dinner somewhat 
later, as they would be obliged to start before tea- 
time — the Admiral retired. 

'Thank you for saving me from the Mount 
Moriah ladies,' said Laura, smiling. * It was an act 
of real friendship. You don't know what a terrible 
bore the whole thing is to me.' 

* For my part,' said Mrs. Crewe, with an air of 
severe sense, ' I highly approve of everything that 
possibly can be done for the spiritual improvement 
of the lower orders, but I do not like going among 
ragged children.' 

*I am afraid you are an indifferent Christian, 
mother.' 
VOL. II. 42 
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' I dare say I am no more of a miserable sinner 
than my neighbours/ she returned. * I would 
gladly give my mite to get the poor clothes and 
food, and I do not mind going to see them at their 
own homes ; but to sit down side by side with 
fifty or sixty little ragamuffins is more than I 
could do/ 

' Is it not frightful to tliink that such numbers, of 
poor little helpless, irresponsible creatures are 
floating about the world ?' said Laura, who was not 
disposed to take a cheerful view of things in 
general. * It is disheartening to see the mass of 
misery round one. What charity, what benevo- 
lence, can cope with it ?' 

* None/ replied Denzil, rising. * Education and 
increasing industry may do something, but charity 
is useless, except in isolated instances. Well, Miss 
Piers, I will come and rescue you from the raga- 
muffins my mother dreads so much. I should like 
to hear the Admiral's address : I do not think he 
has the gift of speechifying/ 

* Perhaps not in the ordinary sense/ said Laura 
thoughtfully. 'But his earnestness is always im- 
pressive. He has often a sort of abstracted look in 
his eyes, as if he saw visions beyond our common 
ken. I should think he was likely to do a great 
deal of good to the poor and ignorant' 

* I am sure he ought,' observed Mrs. Crewe, who 
was busy locking away the preserves and sugar ; 
' he gives away all his substance. Mr. Brown says 
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that a string of beggars follow him at the Metro- 
politan station whenever the policeman's back is 
turned, and that he seems to have given sight to 
the blind ! for that man at the bridge begins to 
scramble his fingers all over the page of the blind 
Bible he has, and shout out verses about " seeing 
your brother have need," and " lending to the Lord," 
the moment the Admiral comes near, though he 
has been gossiping with the Irish apple-woman for 
an hour before !' 

* My mother is an awful sceptic ! is she not, Miss 
Piers ? Well, good-morning/ 

*I am nothing of the sort,' Mrs. Crewe called 
after him good-humouredly, as he left the room. 
* But I hate impostors, and I do not feel half so 
much for people born to work, and who might 
work and often won't work, as I do for poor help- 
less untrained gentry with all the needs of their 
class. Were I rich, those would be my objects/ 

'But the Admiral befriends all,' said Laura, 
smiling, as she arranged some sketches and designs 
to take to her High Art patron. * I am a genteel 
pauper, and what would have become of me but 
for him ?' 

*You, my dear! you would always have kept 
your head above water. I wish you would not 
talk of yourself in that way, it provokes me ! I am 
sure you are more deserving of Pierslynn than the 
people that have it.* 

* Oh, nonsense !' exclaimed Laura, forcing her- 

42—2 
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self to smile, for Mrs. Crewe's remark struck her 
strangely. ' I am no better than any other hard 
worker — not that my work is hard.' 

* Are you going out, then f 

*Yes; I have several places to go to. I must 
not lose my connection, and I have been nearly 
three weeks away.' 
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